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Crystal Top Package, are quaranteed 
to come to you as perfect as the day they 
left the craftsman’s bench. Insist on 


“Paris”*—truly “Tops” tor your Trousers. 


te Elastic in all popular color $2.5( 


2 Rich hench made Padded Suede §? 


$—~ Rugeed Hornhack Alligator Grain Calf 


4—Unusual Ostrich Grain on fine Calf—$3 


Moulded Saddle Leather in double chevron design—$2 


6 Supple Talk finish Steerhide in popular narrow width 


Paris Belia «+ Suapenders + Gariers 
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at. Of.—A Product of A. Stein & Company—Chicago - New York - Los Angeles 
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brownies 


Shades of brown! 
That's the smart look this fall and winter! 
Penaljo brings them to you in 


fashion favored styles. 


$10.95 to $12.95 


Penaljo...the only casual with this cushioned support 
For the name of the store nearest you, write Penaljo « 2107 Lucas « Saint Louis 
In Canada... write Penaljo Canada, 2035 Desjardins, Montreal, Quebec 
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Chevrolet's striking Bel Air 2-door sedan. With 3 great new 
series, Chevrolet offers the widest choice of models in its field. 


Why Chevrolet's eye-catching good looks 


wear so well and last so long... 


Aren't there two things 


that catch please wid hold your eves? 


(ne of course s the setting Washington, 


D. C., in early fall. And the other is the distin 
tive stvling of that new. Chevrolet in front of the 
Lincoln Memorial 

Why is it that Chevrolet stands out so distin 
tively amony other cars? Well, look for a minute, 
if you will. 

Look at the smooth, gracefully rounded lines. 
Look at the clean neluttered design. 

Look at the slim and sweeping panel on the reat 
fender—an individual styling touch you'll see on 
no other car 

Here is design that is fresh and different without 
being extreme Here s des vn that sfays in style. 


lhe more closely you look at Chevrolet, the more 


MORE PEOPLE 


im our pieture up there 


BUY CHEVROLETS 


such distinctive styling details you'll see. And that’s 
just as true of the “Two-Ten” and “One-Fifty” 
models as it is of the Bel Air model illustrated. 

\ll Chevrolets offer you the lasting good looks 
of sound, modern styling. It’s the kind of styling 
you can stay proud of tor a long, long time. 

Beauty is just one of the advantages of Body by 
Fisher, which Chevrolet shares with some of 
America’s highest priced cars. And it’s the on/y 
low-priced car with Fisher Body. 

Chevrolet brings you many other features that 
are equally fine. For example, you get thrifty, re- 
sponsive high-compression power. Both the 115-h.p. 
“Blue-Flame” engine in Powerglide* models and 
the 108-h.p. “Thrift-King” engine in gearshift 
models deliver finer performance on far less gas. 


- 


And with Chevrolet's new Powerglide automatic 
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THAN ANY OTHER 


transmission, you enjoy greater acceleration from a 
standing start and safer passing ability. Then there’s 
Chevrolet Power Steering,” if you wish, to take over 
as much as 80 of the work of turning the wheel. 
Parking becomes almost unbelievably effortless, and 
you steer with wonderful new ease and greater 
safety everywhere. These are only a few of the 
Chevrolet features you'll like and want. 

Now’s a good time to look at a// the special 
advantages offered by Chevrolet—the lowest priced 
line in the low-price field. Your Chevrolet dealer 
will gladly show them to you. Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Optional at extra cost. Combination of 115-h.p. “Blue- 
Flame” engine and Powerglide available on “Two- 
Ten” and Bel Air models only. Power Steering avail- 
able on all models. 
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palace of the Maharana in Udaipur, Rajasthan, India. Krainin says, “India is a photog- 
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rapher’s paradise if you have the stamina of a flagpole sitter, a missionary’s faith and 
the patience of a century plant. For instance, the smiling young ladies in their bright 
dress and silver bangles finally posed only because their husbands commanded them to.” 


NEXT MONTH. In November, John P. Marquand writes about Boston, a big city 
with small-town attributes, whose vitality hasn't faltered in 300 years. Phil Stong visits 
Missouri, the grandmother of the West, where “Texans don't dare to brag.’ Roger 
Angell tells about New York’s Museum of Modern Art, which has influenced your es- 
thetic life more than you suspect, and Sam Boal explores romantic, fragrant Monte Carlo. 
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Amarica’s Pines! Drivers, 
Safety-trained 

You can take it easy while 
one of the world’s best 
drivers serves as your 
competent chauffeur. 





when you go GREYHOUND! 





Greyhound...the one sure way to 
solve today’s driving problems! 


Hundreds of Greyhound 
Through and Express sched- 
ules, plus thousands of other 
daily schedules, serve all Amer- 
ica. Make Greyhound your 
“Other Family Car”—to avoid 
strain, enjoy a relaxed ride. 


Mail we Greeeens betereation 
Center, 71 W. Lake St., 


1, MLL, for colorful map, sviteble 
framing, with tour details. 
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Utah 


Utah by Samuel Taylor (August HoL- 
IDAY) was interesting as far as the scenic 
description of Utah goes, but it was most 
offensive to the intelligence when it came to 
the cynical remarks about the Mormon 
people. | have been a member of the L.D.S. 
church for over two years, have been 
through two of their Temples and I cer- 
tainly don’t find things to be the way he 
says. What is his personal beef against the 
Mormons anyway? 

MRS. GEORGE W. ROBINSON 
Minneapolis 


Permit me to congratulate you for pub- 
lishing such an excellent article on Utah. 
Sam Taylor has written about Utah and its 
people like only Sam Taylor can. This arti- 
cle is not only an extremely interesting 
piece of literature but it is the best possible 
publicity for our state. MARK ANDERSON 

Provo, Utah 


Tito-Land 


As a subscriber to your wonderful mag- 
azine my husband and | have followed 
some of your vacation spots described and 
found them quite like the article itself. But 
the best yet is Adventure in Tito-Land 
(August Hoiipay) by Don Smith. We 
just got back last week from a trip which 
included Yugoslavia, and Don Smith was 
surely there just as we were. I have read 
many an article on this country, but never 
have I read one so true in the minutest de- 
tail. It's good to read stories that are not 
distorted by personal attitudes. Here's for 
more, bigger stories from Don Smith. We 
found conditions 100-per-cent just as he 
found them. MRS. J. I. SPINACH 

Livonia, Mich. 


Fact or Fiction 

Mr. Street says of the Civil War that “It 
created more myths than the King Arthur 
legends, from Lincoln's Bixby letter . . . to 
General Forrest's ‘Git thar fust,” none of 
them true!” The Bixby letter may be a 
fake but for many years its authenticity 
has been endorsed by noted Lincoln stu- 
dents such as Carl Sandburg and the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company. If 
the author can cite an undeniable evidence 
it will indeed be most embarrassing to 

many reliable Lincoln students. 
J. F. POTTS 
Dowagic, Mich. 


@ Author Street says: “I wrote that the 
Bixby letter is a myth. What is a myth? 
It is the germ of a story that has grown 
into an epidemic. 

**Let’s take the Bixby story as Sand- 
burg has it—an admitted Lincoln parti- 
san. He reports the to-do in Vol. 3 of 
Abraham Lincoln—The War Years. As 
he has it, during the political campaign 
of 1864, Lincoln got a letter from Gov- 
ernor Andrew of Massachusetts which 
said that widow Lydia Bixby of Boston 
had lost five sons (all killed in action) 
in the Union Army. 

**Lincoln(God bless him) waited until 
after the election and it is accepted gen- 
erally (but not officially recorded) that 
he wrote a letter to ‘Mrs. Bixby, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.” This letter was 
sent not to the widow, but to Adjutant 
General Schouler of Massachusetts. 
Schouler made a copy of the letter and 
took the original to the widow. There is 


no record of what she said or did. Sand- 
burg says: ‘What became of the letter 
delivered to her hands also did not be- 
come known. The letter disappeared.’ 

“It was Schouler’s copy of the letter 
that was released to the press. I don’t 
know if Lincoln really wrote a letter to 
Mrs. Bixby or not and don’t care. No 
living man ever has seen such a letter. 
The ‘Bixby letter’ of immortality is 
one copied (?) by Schouler. 

“But what of the Bixby boys? The 
truth. She had five sons in the Union 
Army. Charles and Oliver were killed 
in action. George was taken prisoner 
and deserted to the Confederacy. Henry 
was taken prisoner, was exchanged, and 
then was sent home. Edward, listed as 
18, got homesick and wanted out. 
Widow Bixby swore that he was only 
16. His discharge was issued but mean- 
time Edward deserted and went to sea. 
If this thing hasn't grown into a ‘myth,’ 
then neither has King Arthur.”’—Ed. 


Apt Twist 


Mr. Alistair Cooke’s On Discovering the 
United States (July Hovipay) is one of the 
very finest things of its kind I have ever 
read—most perceptively written without 
becoming lyrical or extravagant. But it was 
amusing to note that he ended on the fol- 
lowing: “But three hundred years after 
John Donne, you will say with him: ‘O my 
America! my new-found land!’” I am 
afraid he was pulling all our legs when he 
wrote that. It is a good example of the 
twist a quotation can get when it is torn 
out of its context. The quotation is from 
Donne’s Elegy XIX, entitled, To His 


Mistress Going to Bed. 
Mistress Going to Bed. ea negy 4, WINTER 


Oshawa, Ontario 


@ Ho .ipay and Mr. Cooke both knew 
the source of the quotation, but with 
Mr. Donne, felt that “things simply 
good can never be unfit’ (Elegy II, 
The Anagram).—ED. 


For Fiery Fourths 


Clifton Fadiman’s fireworks article 
(Party of One, July HoLipay) carries me 
back to my childhood; and since I am 86, 
that’s a long time ago. To me and my 
brother, Fourth of July meant punk and 
those jolly, noisy firecrackers all day; and 
then our private fireworks at night. All 
those ambitious fireworks programs (do 
you know, fortunately, there never were 
any speeches?) were part of our enjoyment. 
And now I live in a state where fireworks 
are forbidden. When members of the 
Home here say to me, “Isn't it nice to have 
such a quiet Fourth?”, I rebel. | want to 
say to them, *‘No, I want to hear some fire- 
crackers, giant ones.” This year I wanted 
so much to hear Fourth of July noise that 
I went outdoors, knowing I could hear 
some booms from the fireworks at Balboa 
Park, San Diego. Just wanted you to know 
there’s someone else who likes a Fourth 


with noise and dazzle. 
EMMA ACKERMANN 


Fredericka Home 
Chula Vista, Calif. 


Clifton Fadiman’s article on fireworks 
is one of the most graceful, gracious and 
nostalgic essays since the days of Charles 
Lamb. LUCIUS BEEBE 

Virginia City, Nev. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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Gi ve Rovally 


Milestones on the path of true love: the day she said 
“yes” and the day you gave her the first Royal Doulton. Precious 
bits of matchless English artistry to ornament her mantel, 


grace her table, crown her curio collection. A tribute to her good 


taste ... and your own excellent perception. 















SETTER AND PHEASANT $80.00 . CHRIST 2N $33.5 VIVIENNE $3¢ 


Send 10¢ each for illustrated animal 





and figurine leaflets; figurine booklet 
with color, 25¢. Write for name of your 
nearest dealer. Copyrights, TM Reg. 
DOULTON AND COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. D-1, 11 East 26th Street, New York 10 





OLO CHARLIE $2.00 TO $9.50 
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The Roval...where 
luxuries are gracious 
and pleasure is king! 





Come dance under the stars... 
at the Royal! Set deep in its 
gardens of regal palms and tropical 
flowers on the beach at Waikiki, 
here is a rendezvous for pleasure- 
seekers from all over the world 
.. for here are found diversions to 
match any mood. And you'll find 
living at the Royal is royal indeed 
. with palatial accommodations 
and service as princely as the sur- 
roundings, Yet, measured in value, 
rates are surprisingly moderate. 
American Plan. 










































ONE OF THE TRIO OF HOTELS 
ON THE BEACH AT WAIKIKI 


THE ROYAL HAWAIIAN 
THE SURF RIDER 
THE MOANA 


For reservations see your 
Travel Agent or any Matson Lines 
office: New York, Chicago, 

San Francisco, Seatife, 


—<_* Portland, Los Angeles, _/ 


: Son Diego 
.- a LL 
Witss 
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Crashing the Sport of Kings 


You don’t have to be a millionaire to own. train and race your own horse 


by MAGRUL DER DOBLE 


IT has been said that horse racing is 
a sport for those who either have so 
much money that it doesn’t matter 
how much they lose, or are so badly 
off that things couldn't be worse. | 
don’t know about the down-and- 
outers, but once on Long Island, I 


asked Mrs. Dodge Sloane, owner of 


the fabulous Brookmeade Stable, 
how many horses she owned. 

“How many?” she answered in- 
credulously. “Why, I have no idea. | 
never bothered to count them.” 

But since I’ve known John Tim- 
berlake Gibson, I’ve seen the sport of 
kings in a new light. I first met dap- 
per Tim Gibson, then a civil servant, 
at a Washington cocktail party some 
years ago. He was telling a group of 
female admirers how his horse had 
won the third race at Laurel, so I 
asked how many horses he owned. 

“One,” he answered simply, smil- 
ing, and peering at me through his 
dark-rimmed glasses. “I saw in the 
paper today where Alfred Vander- 
bilt’s horses won over half a million 
last year. My steed, a mare named 
Rough Ordy, won $9600. But I bet 
| had more fun and fewer headaches 
than Vanderbilt.” 

Tim certainly had as much fun 
with his one race horse as | have had 
playing golf and tennis, or as a mu- 
tual friend of ours is having with his 
new $5000 sailboat, but Tim has, be- 
sides, a self-supporting avocation. 
He paid $4000 for Rough Ordy and 
the first year he netted almost enough 
to cover the purchase cost. Then, 
during the next three years Rough 


Ordy raced, Tim netted a couple of 


thousands a year. 

Tim left the training and general 
care of his horse to a trainer at a pub- 
lic stable in Fallston, Maryland, 
about 65 miles from Tim's home in 
Washington. The trainer, John 
Forbes, consulted with Tim by tele- 
phone several times a week. To- 


gether they planned the strategy of 


when and where Rough Ordy would 
race, 

On Saturdays and holidays Tim 
and his wife slipped into their 
good-luck clothes and had the time 
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of their lives rubbing elbows with 
other horse owners at the nearby 
tracks. They sat in boxes owned by 
friends. They carried owners’ badges 
that admitted them to the clubhouse. 
They strolled in the paddock re- 
served for owners and trainers, and at 
Belmont Park they were extended the 
privileges of the exclusive Turf and 
Field Club. Occasionally a news 








owners had diamonds in their noses. 
They didn’t appear to be any better 
fed than those of us in the grand- 
stand. I wondered why I couldn't be 
an owner.” 

On an impulse Tim cornered Maj. 
Goss Stryker, the genial president of 
Laurel at that time, and asked if he 
knew of anyone who wanted to sell 
one race horse. Stryker didn’t know 





Owner Gibson, wife and Rough Ordy calming one another before the race. 


photographer snapped their pic- 
tures, but Tim says that his son Cob- 
bie is the only person who ever 
asked for his autograph. 

When Tim bought Rough Ordy 
he didn’t know anything more about 
horse racing than the average two- 
buck better. He placed his bets with 
a bookie on Lexington Avenue, New 
York, not far from the advertising 
agency where he dreamed up radio 
blurbs. Then he joined the Navy 
and prepared to leave for the South 
Pacific. Instead he was ordered to 
Washington. 

“One afternoon I went over to 
Laurel with a couple of other fans,” 
Tim recalls. ““We were standing out- 
side the paddock watching a group 
of owners check »ver their horses 
before the fifth race. None of the 
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of anyone right then but he didn’t 
seem surprised by the question. 

Tim forgot about the incident. 
Then, a couple of months later John 
Forbes, the trainer, called him long 
distance from Baltimore. 

“Major Stryker says you're inter- 
ested in buying a horse,” Forbes 
said. “I know of a four-year-old 
filly named Rough Ordy who can be 
had for $4000. Shall I buy her?” 

Actually, Tim had no more idea 
of buying a horse than he did of 
buying the battleship Missouri. But 
he had another impulse. 

“Sure, why not?” Tim answered, 
thinking of $5000 in Government 
bonds he had recently inherited. 

The next day Tim made one of his 
rare appearances at the Library of 


Continued on Page 8 








Put Yourself in This Picture 


Come on along and join a lovely, lazy cruise. ..to Hawaii and home again 
on the LURLINE! Come see the sweep of sky and sea caressed by southern 


trade winds. Come roam the ship from stem to stern. . . you’ll find friends 

and fun and beauty everywhere. For Hawaii’s magic sparkles on Hawaii's See your Travel Agent or any Matson Lines office: New York, 

own LURLINE: friendships quickly flower ...and ship games, parties, mcvies, Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, _ Angeles, 
oe wes ? book it the LURLINE! 

dancing—all have the carefree joy of the Islands. This bright thread of San Diego, Honolulu. And book round trip on the 


for the finest freight service, the 


Hawaii woven through your voyage... and the matchless food, the thought- 
ful service, the comfort of your accommodations... result from Matson ¢ 
ee 39 
2nce gathered ove > than half a ce y on the Pacific. / s 
experience g athe red ver more than half a century on the Pacific. And it’s For the finest travel, the LURLING... 
all yours—-to be twice enjoyed—on your round-trip fare! 
M 


atson cargo fleet ...to and from Hawaii. 


THE LURLINE SAILS FROM SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES ALTERNATELY 
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Visit Lovely, Lively 





during the 150th Anniversary 


of the Louisiana Purchase 


Oct. 1-4 La. Forest Festival - Winnfield 

Oct. 6-8 La. Yambilee - Opelousas 

Oct. 16-17 La. Dairy Festival and 
Fair - Abbeville 

Oct. 21-22 international Rice Festival 
Crowley 

Oct.24 - Nov. 1 State Fair of 
Lovisiana - Shreveport 


Oct. 18-31 Gigantic Celebration in 
New Orleans 


8 





The spectacle and color of an age gone 
by recreated for you . . . dark-eyed 
Creoles in the silks and laces of a cen- 
tury and a half ago, the “clip-clop” of 
carriages over cobblestones, soft music 
from lacey iron-work balconies 
sights and sounds you won't want to 
miss in a wonderful atmosphere of 
gaiety and Old World charm. 


Plan now to spend your autumn vaca- 
tion in lovely, historic Louisiana—heart 
of the Louisiana Purchase; and plan 
too, to see all of Louisiana—fairs and 
festivals throughout the state will com- 
memorate the Purchase in addition to a 
° 7 
gala celebration in New Orleans. 


Write for beautiful free booklet 


CID 


Tourist Bureau 
Dept. of Commerce and Industry H-531 
State Capitol, Baton Rouge 4, La. 


Name 








Address 


City State 


lease print 
j j 
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Continued from Page 6 

Congress. He dug up old editions of 
the Morning Telegraph and found 
that his horse was sired by a prolific 
but unsensational Maryland sire 
named Swashbuckler. Her dam was 
Bay Ordy, daughter of Light Bri- 
gade, a reasonably successful sire. 
In the previous season Rough Ordy 
had won only once in ten starts. She 
didn’t look like the buy of the sea- 
son, and Tim decided not to tell his 
wife, Mary. 

When Tim first saw Rough Ordy 
he was impressed with her size. 
““She’s about fifty times as big as a 
poodle dog,”’ Tim thought, “and I 
bet she’s fifty times as expensive to 
care for.’ He was right. While the 
mare was in training, the trainer’s 
charge was $8 per day, later in- 
creased to $10.In addition, the trainer 
pocketed 10 per cent of all winnings. 
Jockeys also received 10 per cent of 
the purses, plus $50 for riding a win- 
ning mount, $35 for placing, $25 for 
showing and $20 for just riding. 

At about this time Tim’s wife 
came across strange scribblings in 
the back of the family checkbook. 
She couldn't make out all of them, 
but one read, “floating teeth, $5,” 
and another “deworming, $6.” 

Horrified at the thought of her 
husband being plagued with such 
strange afflictions, Mrs. Gibson 
pressed Tim for an explanation and 
he finally confessed that he had 
bought a horse. Not only did horses 
have worms, it seemed, but they had 
to have the sharp points of their 
teeth ground down to prevent cut- 
ting the inside of the mouth. 

As the first meet of the season ap- 
proached, the expenses increased. 
Tim paid $6 for a Maryland State 
racing license. He paid another $5 
for the Jockey Club of New York's 
license, which at that time entitled the 
owner to enter races for Thorough- 
breds. It cost another $5 for the privi- 
lege of selecting hisown racingcolors. 
Timchose cerise with light blue hoops 
on the shirt sleeves. The satin shirts 
for the jockeys, at a bargain rate, 
cost $10. Tim cashed his last $1000 
Government bond and paid the bills. 
There was no turning back now. 


With the opening of the racing 
season only a few weeks off Tim be- 
came so excited he couldn't sleep. 
He was awake when the telephone 
rang late one night. Trainer Forbes 
was calling from Fallston, and he 
sounded tired and discouraged. 
Something drastic was wrong with 
Rough Ordy. She was “off her feed.” 
She was losing weight. She had sore 
feet and walked spread-legged fash- 
ion as if the track were littered with 
thumb tacks. Forbes had called in a 


Continued on Page 10 
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more living 
for your dollar 





RICHARDSON mobile Homes 


Richardson offers you more living space for 
your dollar, along with all the furnishings and 
utilities found in the finest of homes. 

When you buy a Richardson, it is a COM- 
PLETE, livable mobile home. 

Whether you plan to live North, South, East 
or West, your Richardson will afford you all the 
comforts of home plus mobility. 


Write today for the name and address of the 
Richardson dealer nearest you, also for litera- 
ture on all Richardson models. “Remember, there 
is a Richardson Model for every size family and 
pocketbook.’’ 





CORONATION MODEL 
(Mlustrated) 


RICHARDSON 


TRAILER MFG. CO 


INC 
Dept H 


Elkhart 


indiana 








In the EART of the 
of the Gun 






PHOENIX 


16 MILES 


Come NOW! Relax, play in glor- 
ious sunshine ‘‘spiced”’ with dry 
desert air, in the shadow of weird 
Superstition mountain. 


You'll enjoy the delightful outings 
and the carefree Western living. 
Treat yourself toa WESTERN 
variety vacation this winter! 


Hotels, Motels, Lodges, 
Trailer Parks at reason- 
able rates. Ask for free 
color folder. 






Chamber of Commerce Bldg. (H-53) 
Mesa, Arizona 


Send free picture folder on the Mesa area by return mail 
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On todays crowded highways, 


dont take chances on blowouts or punctures! 





ae? 








Be safe with Double-Chamber LifeGuard Safety Tubes 


SAFE AGAINST ALL BLOWOUTS! 


Only the LifeGuard double 





LIFEGUARD , a , 
dnatien tte all air-chamber principle gives 
you complete blowout pro- 
=. 


tection. For when the outer 
chamber blows out, you still 
q have air in the inner chamber. 
You have plenty of time for 
a safe, controlled, straight-line stop. 
It’s the only blowout protection proved by 18 
years and millions of miles of driving! 


SEAL THEIR OWN PUNCTURES! 


Even a puncture can be dan- 
gerous if you have to change 
a tire on a highway like this. 
But with New LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes you avoid the 
dirty, dangerous job of chang- 
ing a tire on the road 





— 
When you pick up a nail or other puncturing 
object, the puncture sealant flows in, seals the 
hole automatically without loss of air pressure. 





COST LESS BECAUSE THEY'RE RE-USABLE! 


You save 20°), to 43°], re-using these tubes in 
3 or more sets of tires for 100,000 miles or more 
Use LifeGuards in your present tires. Or, have 
them installed when you buy your new car 
You'll get full value for original tubes — you'll 


never notice the small extra monthly payment 

Your best buy of all isa set of Goodyear Tires 
equipped with New LifeGuards. Remember 
more people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio 


America needs better, safer roads. Let's bring them up to PAR, 





GOOD/SYEA 
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LifeGuard, T.M The ¢ “iyear Tire & Rubber ¢ at Akro 























































































































































Litwin MIRO RAYMOND @ RAYMOND 


Aren’t you tired of the dreary sameness of all-wea- 
ther coats? Wouldn't you like the “litt” of color, es- 


Specially on gray days? Then see the Plateau Sentry 


MH in its many handsome shades. The fabric is fabulous 


* 


) 
Plateau 


regular weight — but weightless feeling, and made only 
by Timely Clothes with Balanced Tailoring to insure its good 
looks lor keeps. $59.50. kor name ol your Timely Clothier and 
free booklet, “How to Choose Clothes to Improve Your Appear- 
write Timely Clothes, i Bs 


ance, Dept. H-6, Rochester 2. 


Ballomead. Taidring makes 
NMED Fg CLOTHES 
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Continued from Page 8 
veterinarian, but he couldn't diag- 
nose the trouble. Forbes had con- 
cluded reluctantly that it was in- 
human to continue to train Rough 
Ordy. She should be turned out to 
pasture (cost $75 per month) in the 
hope that she might recover by next 
year. 

At the time, Tim had not seen 
enough of Rough Ordy to become 
softhearted. He thought of her as an 
investment. He asked Forbes to con- 
tinue to train her as long as possible. 
He could stand to lose, but he 
dreaded the thought of quitting. 


When the racing season opened 
Rough Ordy was still ailing. It was 
the middle of May before Tim’s 
horse finally went to the post at 
Havre de Grace. Tim’s wife was in 
New York, so he went to the track 
by himself. When he arrived Rough 
Ordy was still in the receiving barn 
where the horses are kept several 
hours before the race. Finally Rough 
Ordy was brought out to the pad- 
dock. Tim paced up and down nerv- 
ously while Forbes saddled and 
blinkered Rough Ordy. He watched 
with horror as Forbes tied the mare’s 
tongue down with a strip of cloth to 
prevent its being swallowed. The 
jockey ambled up, as if this were 
just another race. Tim was about to 
give him a fight talk when the bugle 
sounded Boots and Saddles. The 
jockey mounted and Tim, trying to 
appear nonchalant, hurried up to 
the stands. He had scarcely taken 
his seat when he noticed that one of 
the bandages protecting Rough 
Ordy’s sore leg was unraveling on 
the track. For a moment, which 
seemed like eternity, it appeared 
that the jockey might not notice the 
loose bandage. He did, however, 
just in time. Then someone cried, 
“They're off!” For a second Tim 
thought the bandages were off, in- 
stead of the horses. 

“My heart was beating so fast it 
seemed to be shaking the entire 
grandstand,” Tim recalls. “I didn’t 
want to watch and yet I couldn't 
turn away. When I held my binocu- 
lars up to my glasses they clicked 
together like a Spanish dancer’s 
castanets. Rough Ordy got off to a 
good start and led all of the way. 
When she came thundering down 
the stretch, the winner by three 
lengths, | jumped up on my seat and 
shouted, ‘That’s my horse! That’s 
my horse!’”’ 

The winner's purse, $1625, looked 
bigger to Tim than the national debt 
till Trainer Forbes reminded him of 
some of the outstanding bills. There 
were no telephones at the track but 
Tim wired the good news to his wife 
in New York. She already knew. 
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They say 
my steaks 
all cut like 
OF fillets -it’s my 


Legendary 


BLADES / 


The final touch in hospitality is to 
place a “‘Miming"’ Gerber blade— 
at each plate. These sharp, graceful 
cutlery tools tenderize any meat. 
Look for the name ‘‘Gerber— 
Miming™ stamped on under side of 
handle. This is important because 
no other blades are made from such 
superb and costly steel—steel that 
costs § times as much as cutlery 
steel. It is simply impossible to 
obtain such a cutting edge that 
stays sharp so long, from any lesser 
steel. At fealinn stores. Write for 
Selection Sheet and price list. 
Gerser Lecenpary Brapes, 1333 
S.W. 12th Ave., Portland 1, Oregon. 
3-Sisters Kitchen Set. Sharp knives, 
safe and convenient~—a real kitchen treas- 
ure. 3 sizes with 444, 754 and 3” blades. 
In solid walnut shield, ready for mount- 
ing. Will last a lifetime. The set $16. 


GERBER LEGENDARY 


BLADES 3 ae 
—ZA 















Gerber handmade 


steak blades in 
sets of 4, 6, 8 and 2° 


12. Set of 8 








y British West Indies 


A Truly different 
Vacation Land 


Mack ISLANDS of vivid con- 
trasts! Thrill to calypso 
rhythms, golden beaches, Mos- 
lem mosques, Hindu temples. 
Enjoy wide choice of hotels 
and guest houses . . . conven- 
ient air Or sea transportation 
.. » devaluated local currency. 


Trinidad & Tobago 
Tourist Board 


Port of Spain, Trinidad, 8. W. I. 


Folders, information from Travel Agents or 
N. Y. Office: Dept. 10, 122 E. 42 St., N.Y. 


Also offices in Montreal, London 
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YOUR 
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Che Shamrock 


AND A 
WELCOME 


WIT DE 


AS TEXAS 


Special week-end 
rates for rooms. 


Cithe Siuitvere 4 


HOUSTON 





GLENN McCARTHY, President 
FRANK H. BRIGGS, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. 











GET IT! 


Fun’s on in Las Vegas in all your 
favorite flavors Heaping servings of 
luxury and leisure, entertainment 
and gay activities, all garnished with a 
streak of luck. It’s a dish fit fora fling! 
The coupon will bring you a free 
folder which tells all about 


re fun in these diggin’s, 








CHAMBER OF COMMERCE KB 


LAS VEGAS . 


Name_ 


0 ; 
VADA 


Address. 


_Zone___State_ 








She had gone to a matinee, but had 
left word with an usher to tiptoe 
down the aisle and whisper the win- 
ner of the second race at Havre de 
Grace. She felt like stopping the 
show and makinga special announce- 
ment. 

The exhilaration of the first vic- 
tory was followed by an exasperat- 
ing series of defeats. Rough Ordy 
started well, stayed near the lead for 
the first quarter mile, and then quit 
cold. Yet after the race she showed 
no evidence of fatigue. Forbes in- 
sisted on resting her for a month. 
In the early fall she made her re- 
appearance on a muddy track at 
Pimlico, won easily and paid sixteen 
to one. She won the next race, also 
on a muddy track. Now there wasn’t 
much doubt that Rough Ordy was a 
mudder. She won two more races 
before the season closed, chalking 
up a record of five wins in ten starts 
for her first season in the Tim Gibson 
stable. When Tim counted up his 
purses, he found that he had grossed 
$8425. After deducting all his ex- 
penses he was still about $3000 
ahead of the game. 

Rough Ordy continued to win her 
share of purses in subsequent sea- 
All told, she earned around 
$37,000 in prize money. She is now 
ten years old and taking her ease (at 
a cost to Tim of $85 a month) on a 
farm near Lexington, Kentucky. A 
bad knee forced her retirement but 
she is bred to Menow, sire of Capot 


sons. 


and Tom Fool and has a weanling 
filly. Breeding is a hazardous busi- 
ness, however, and Tim feels he'll be 
lucky to break even on this opera- 
tion. Rough Ordy Should live to the 
ripe old age of twenty-five, spend- 
ing her last days grazing peacefully. 


With his winnings from Rough 
Ordy’s purses Tim teamed up with 
(of all people) his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Cornelius O’Brien of Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana, to buy a two-year- 
old, Trout his 
lineage to Discovery, the great hand- 
icap winner. Bad luck plagued Trout 
Lure. He lost out in three photo 
finishes, and he suffered 


Lure, who traces 


from 


“bucked shins,” an inflammation of 


the covering of the shin bone, a 
chronic complaint of two-year-olds. 

“But he was a good colt,” Tim 
says. “Eventually he was claimed 
from us for several thousand dollars 
more than we paid for him. And in 
spite of all his tough luck, we broke 
even on him while he was running 
for Subsequently he claimed 
Trout Lure back and still owns him. 

At various times Tim has owned 
two other horses, neither of which 


Mg 


did very well. Even so, he more than 
got his money back. That’s why Tim 
Continued on Page 14 
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| shows your slides for you . . 








out of the Future... 


119 oll now |e 
La Belle Adtenate 


SLIDE PROJECTORS 


*% shows color slides 
AUTOMATICALLY! 


* changes slides 
INSTANTANEOUSLY! 


* never touch a slide for 
A WHOLE HOUR'S SHOW! 


mB SINGLE 
a BR 


NG A 
SLIDE! 





NOW ... showing slides is fun! All the 
tedious hand-feeding, fumbling, mistakes, 
breakage is over. La Belle AUTOMATICALLY 
. at the “flick 


LA BELLE 55" 
500 Watt, Powerful, Quiet Turbine-Blower, 
Twin-Tilt Knobs, “Finger-Flick’ Slide 
Changer, Complete with 500 Watt Lomp, 
*/3.5 Coated lens, 2 - 6" Safety File 
Magazines, only $95.00 


of a finger.” 


YOU CAN ENJOY a whole hour's show with- 
out touching a single slide. Your “Safety File” 
Magazine holds 75 slides . . . keeps them in 
the order you want them—always safe, free 
from smudges, warping, dust and dirt. 


AMAZINGLY BEAUTIFUL PROJECTION! The Changer, Complete 
most brilliant, clearest, sharpest projection ‘ with F/3.5 Cooted 
you've ever seen! No other projector can match t 





LA BELLE 22" 
200 Watt, Scientific 
Convection Cooling, 
Twin-Tilt Knobs, 
“Finger-Flick’’ Slide 
















: . ens, 2-6" Safety 
La Belle’s superb Precision Optical System — File Magatines, 
which delivers maximum beauty and color. only $69.00 


La Belle’s Turbine Blower cooling system 
AUTOMATICALLY keeps your slides at safe, 
efficient-to-operate temperatures. 

THRILLING, FREE DEMONSTRATION! Now, at 


your La Belle Dealer's. He will show you your 





LA BELLE PROFESSIONAL 75" 


The World's 
ONLY Re- 
mote Con- 


own color slides on the new, 1954 AUTO. trol Pro- 

MATICS—let you try the famous “finger flick” jector 

simplicity of the La Belle projectors. Chonges 
slides auto- 


matically 
from any- 
where in 
same room. 500-Watt Lamp; Tur- 
bine-blower; F/3.5 Coated Lens; 
two Magarines; Matching Case 
$154.95 complete 


Belle 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


eoconomowoc, 











wisconsin, wv. 8. a. 


In Canada—PRECISION CAMERAS — Montreal, Quebec 
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BIGGEST! 





NEW 
COMFORT! 







FASTEST! 





NON-STOP! 








POWER! 












The best! 





FIVE separate cabins to roam through! 


Commodious lounge—HENR Y DREYFUSS designed 
interior arrangement and styling— VEW meaning to 


“luxury aloft.” 


HOURS quicker to destination than ever before! 


More flight range than EVER BEFORE AVAIL. 


ABLE-in practical airline service! 


(PLENTY of margin to go around and over weather 


means ON-TIME departure and arrival TOO!) 


To spare! With the newest type proven turbo-com- 


pound Wright engines. 13,000 horsepower. 
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LEADERSHIP DEMANDS CONSTANT ACHIEVEMENT 


A brand-new 
standard of travel awaits 
your pleasure... 


“SUPER CONSTELLATION 


ff 
\S 





“SUPER CONSTELLATION STYLE” COSTS 
NO MORE! Yes, class for class you can fly Super Con- 
stellation for the SAME FARE as in outmoded style! 
AIRLINES WHO KNOW prove these statements! 
Soon Trans-Canada, Northwest Airlines, Eastern Air 
Lines, TWA-Trans World Airlines, Seaboard & Western, 
Iberia of Spain, Qantas of Australia, LAV Venezuela, 
Avianca of Columbia, Pakistan, Air India, Braathens 
of Norway, West Germany, Thailand, Mexico, Varig of 
Brazil—will start service, joining KLM and Air France. 
ALL OVER THE WORLD tlie swing is to SUPER 
CONSTELLATION STYLE! 18 airlines, and more soon, 
have bought this plane for practical, dependable air- 
line transportation. 

FOUR TIMES as many as nearest U.S. types! 
MORE THAN TWICE as many as foreign jet types! 




















SUPER CONSTELLATION 
>) § y NSTE JB 1 
hae | 
LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 

Lf 
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Lockheed 
fircraft Corporation 
Burbank, California 


Marietta, Georgia 





































































Purple motor oii sets another new high 
in engine protection! 


Royal Triton is famous for its ability to protect pre- 


cision-built engines 





Now a new combination of additives puts this 
amazing purple motor oil even further ahead of 
For 100% engine performance 


have your enaine checked fre ordinary heavy-duty oils in meeting the rigid qual. 


quently at your car dealer's. ity specifications of any car manufacturer. 

With these new additives, Royal Triton has even 
greater stability and cleansing action, as well as an 
increased ability to neutralize wear-causing acids. 
This means that Royal Triton will add thousands 
of miles of new-engine life to your car. 


Remember the distinctive color of Royal Triton. 





It is your assurance of comple te lubric ant protection 
se the es otor oil mone 
Use the finest motor oil money no matter how severe the dr iving conditions. 


can buy—the new, improved 


Roy al Triton feailable at leading car de alers’ in most areas of the US. 


and Western Canada, f=" 
UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
a Vid New ) kef Plava Look 
° Mew , 1 Ne s! ter b 
, . nid - 
s.° ’ arew Tow ig Cc ~ 





ATTENTION CAR DEALERS: THE NEW ROYAL TRITON 
NOW MEETS SUPPLEMENT 1 SPECIFICATIONS! 
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Continued from Page 11 
says that if you find a good trainer 
and a fairly good hors@ you've got 
about an even cha of making 
money, and a better than even 
chance of meeting yoUr expenses. 
Tim believes that selecting the trainer 
is even more impggtant than select- 
ing the horse. i} 

“I don’t know@@bout other train- 
ers, but Rough y's Was more in- 
terested in horses than people,” Tim 
says. “One day after winning a race, 
Rough Ordy broke away from her 
groom for a moment, while being 
brought around to the ‘spit box’, a 
small container that catches the sa- 
liva from the winning horse’s mouth 
for testing against stimulants. She 
knocked a woman down on the edge 
of the paddock. I’ve never seen 
Forbes so excited. He rushed for- 
ward. “Was she hurt? Was she hurt?” 
he shouted. He meant Rough Ordy, 
not the woman. Only after the mare 
had been carefully examined did 
anyone get around to helping the 
poor woman to her feet.” 

Once you've got a trainer, the 
next step is getting a horse. Prices 
range from $5 (or even in some cases 
nothing, if the horse is a gift from a 
disgruntled owner) to several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Bili Haun, a 
friend of Tim’s, paid $175 for a dis- 
carded mare several years ago and 
did moderately well with her. Win- 
ston Churchill, who knows how to 
choose profitable avocations, bought 
his first horse, Colonist II, in 1949. 
By 1951, when he was retired from 
racing due to an injury, his stake 
winnings were $36,400, over six times 
as great as the original purchase 
price of $5600. He was sold to stud 
the same year for $20,580. Tim has 
been pleasantly surprised at the large 
number of one-horse owners he has 
met at the Maryland tracks. 


In buying a horse, Tim suggests 
that the neophyte should lean heav- 
ily on the advice of his trainer. Gen- 
erally, it’s smarter for the one-horse 
owner to pass up the weanlings and 
yearlings, since he probably wants a 
quick investment. 
Buying a two-year-old is a gamble, 
too, though at least they’re usually 


return on. his 


ready for racing. Race horses can be 
bought at public auction, private 
sales or at claiming races. Any horse 
in a claiming race may be bought at 
a price set by track officials before 
the race is programmed (provided 
the purchaser is an owner who has 
raced a horse in a previous race, or 
has one entered in the same race). 
Sometimes rare bargains turn up. A 
horse named Stymie was once claimed 
from the wealthy King Ranch stable 
for $1500, and since then has earned 
over $900,000, 
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On the other hand, claiming races 
sometimes work to the disadvantage 
of the small owner, as Tim found 
out back in 1949. Rough Ordy was 
entered in a claiming race at Laurel. 
Tim had no idea that anyone else 
would be interested in her, but to his 
amazement learned that she 
claimed for $2500 by a man of ques- 
tionable reputation at the Maryland 
tracks. After a couple of very poor 
races, Rough Ordy crashed through 
in a sprint at Pimlico. She paid off 
handsomely at twenty-to-one odds. 
However, the usual test made after 
the event indicated that she had 
been illegally stimulated with Benzed- 
rine. It was rumored that a gam- 
bling syndicate made $100,000 on 


was 





Trout Lure. bought with Rough Ordy s 
didn't have Ordy's luck. 


wumnings 


this one race. The news made the 
headlines of the sports pages, and 
Tim’s mother back in Middletown, 
Ohio, hung her head at the thought 
of the depths to which her son had 
fallen. But justice prevailed. The 
gamblers were exposed. Tim bought 
back Rough Ordy for $3000. The 
mare, however, apparently failed to 
her old for she 


recognize owner, 


tried to bite Tim at their first re- 
union. Tim’s friends in Washington 
had longer memories. The same peo- 
ple who had lost interest in Tim when 
he was horseless once again badgered 
him for hot tips. 

Passing out these hot tips is one 
of the few things Tim dislikes about 
racing. “If your horse wins, your 
friends fret because they didn’t bet 
more,” he says. “If the horse loses, 
they seem to think you're responsi- 
ble.” But this is a minor complaint, 
overshadowed by the good times, 
and profit—that Tim 
has had in his years as a race-horse 


excitement 


owner. THE END 
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EASY-VIEW COMFORT WITH 4-WAY f 


Best drive 
youve ever had 


starts here! 


CLEAN, UNCLUT FERED 


(NOW TRY THE NEW POWER FEATURES 
AT YOUR NEARBY MERCURY DEALER'S) 


INSIDE-AND 

















Even city parking becomes a pleasure. 
Finger-tip pressure guides the steer- 
ing wheel: powel does the work. Easy 
does it when stopping, too. Power 
brakes multiply ounces of toe pres- 
sure into pounds of stopping power. 
You stop faster, with greater smooth- 
ness and control. And no more fum- 
bling and tugging to adjust the seat. 


Power moves it up and down, as well 


as back and forth. You can see the 
road better, reach the pedals easier. 
It’s the most relaxing ride ever offered 
in Mereury’s orice class. 

Why not stop around and road test 
these optional power features? And 
get the rest of the extra-value story 

.on Mercury's years-ahead styling, 
its proven V-8 economy, and its 
consistently higher trade-in value. 


Get more 
for your 
money 


MERCURY DIVISION +« FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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By LENTHERIC 


Shaves Close up! 
Better Four Ways 





Spreads Faster... because cLose-uP 


is cushion-soft...much lighter, creamier 
than ordinary instant lather! 





Softens Quicker , .. because 


CLOSE-UP’S exclusive softener works right 
.. takes out stiffness 
, even in hard water! 


into your whiskers . 
instantly 





Shaves Closer, .. because CLOSE- 
uP is enriched with skin conditioning 
Lanolair*® that soothes your face, helps 
your razor shave close-up! 





Rinses Easier ...because crose-ur 
lather is non-sticky...cleans up quickly 
...hever clogs your razor! 


enjoy the luxury 
of close-up for 
less than + penny ( 


more 4 day ! | u} 
priced at #00 —efea 
nnesteeto Heswsty 


ae 


orl foie | es 


MARKERS OF FAMOUS LENTHERIC AFTER BGHAVE LOTION 
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Phillipine’s screech brought 
all Rue Stroobant to the alert. 


SOME Americans, the classy, Rivi- 
era types, sniff at Brussels, Belgium. 
“You lived there for two years? My 
dear! What on earth does one do in 
Brussels?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” | mumble. I 
hate to sound like my passport (b. 
Mishawaka, Indiana)—unclassy. 
But | thought Brussels was almost 
too exciting. For instance 

One morning my husband and I 
were having a quiet, late breakfast 
in our rented house on the Rue 
Francois Stroobant, when Julia, our 
cook, burst through the dining-room 
door, brandishing a long loaf of 
French bread, and keening, “Souris ! 
Souris !” 

My husband is a most amiable 
character, but like all husbands, he 
has his crotchets. He cannot abide 
people chattering at him during 
breakfast. He likes to “pull himself 
together” before tackling the hurly- 
burly of the day. In Belgium, he was 
even tetchier; he refused to speak 
French before he had had his two 
cups of coffee. 

“Monsieur!”’ Julia bawled. “Re- 
gardez !"’ And she shoved the loaf of 
bread, which was unattractively 
chewed here and there, under my 
husband's nose. 

“Mice?” I inquired nervously. 

Richard did not care to take up 
the mouse problem at breakfast. 
Would | please tell Julia to buy a 
mousetrap, do something, any- 
thing, only just go away? 

“Uh . . . what's mousetrap in 
French?” 

“How do | know?” my husband 
shouted indignantly. 

“What says Monsieur?” Julia 
shouted back. 

“Tell her to stop shouting!” 

Mousetrap turned out to be 
souriciére ; we started out with one, 
graduated next day to six, and ended 
putting in a hurry-up call for Brussels’ 


DRAWINGS BY RONALD SEARLE 


The Master Mouse Catcher 


Monsieur |’Exterminateur meets Monsieur le Rat, 


and a bedazed American family gets caught in the middle 


Kighth of a Series by RUTH McKENNEY 


leading, and indeed only, extermi- 
nator. 

Monsieur |’ Exterminateur was 
small, serious, and wizened. He 
wore a black derby and carried a 
black leather satchel, like a doctor’s. 
“One proceeds firstly,’ Monsieur 
l’ Exterminateur informed us, “to the 
examination of the afflicted prem- 
ises.”” 

Julia, Phillipine, our elderly cham- 
bermaid, the three children, Mon- 
sieur and Madame trotted anxiously 
behind Monsieur I’ Exterminateur ; 





_ 


A 4 
Frhace th enon 


Our preneur des souris (taker of 
mice) knew a mouse when he breathed 
one, however. Next point: where 
lived these mice? Were they of great 
numbers? 

““Madame Julia?” 

Our cuisiniére stepped forward. 
“Yessir?” 

“You see these mice with your 
plain eyes?” 

“Most certainly!” Julia stated. 
“These mice run up and down in the 
kitchen, squeaking loudly.” 

**Bon!” Monsieur l Exterminateur 


Mice,’ Monsieur |'Exterminateur diagnosed. ““One breathes them.” 


he paced, firstly, down the basement 
stairs to the kitchen, where he put 
down his bag, and breathed deeply. 

“Yes?” Phillipine quavered. 

“Souris.” Monsieur T Extermina- 
teur spoke with authority. “One 
breathes them.” 

Richard and I tried breathing, 
but the kitchen smelled about the 
same as usual, | thought—dank, 
yellow-soapy, with overtones of len- 
til soup. 
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reflected. Then he raised his right 
foot and gave a stamp. “Do they re- 
tire to their homes if one stamps, 
thus?” 
“Truly, no,” Julia reported. 
Monsieur I’ Exterminateur turned 
to Richard. The case was serious. 
One comprehended that these mice 
were courageuses, therefore, one did 
not doubt, of vast numbers. Strong 
measures would be required. Mon- 
Continued on Page 18 
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Continued from Page 16 
advised the 
Special Anti- Mouse Contract, satis- 
faction guaranteed, or money back. 
“Bon!” Richard said; and we fig- 
ured our mouse troubles were over. 
We figured wrong. Not a week 
after we signed the Special Anti- 
Mouse Contract, | saw (with my 
plain eyes) an elderly matron mouse, 
accompanied by several frolicking 
child mice, gambol right across the 
carpet of the salon. 


**Ee-e-e-e-e-ek "" 


sieur IT Exterminateur 


* I cried, fighting 
down a primitive, unworthy impulse 
to leap on a chair and hold up my 
skirts. 

Monsieur IT Exterminateur was 
shocked he had this 
vite, by telephone. “Mice have spread 
themselves? The salon is now af- 
flicted?”” Our preneur could not get 
over it. Never, never before had 
mice so strongly resisted his moderne, 
scientific treatments. “Eh bien! One 
returns!” 


when news, 


Monsieur [ Exterminateur 
turned four times a 
week, then every day except Sun- 
day. 

He haunted the pantry, doused 
kitchen and salon with lethal pow- 
ders, and, looking more worried, 
tracked mouse trails upstairs and 
out to the garden. Should Julia dust 
the music salon—our preneur was 
there, crouched behind the piano, 
breathing. As | pounded away on my 
typewriter, third-floor study, enter 
(suddenly) a wizened little man, 
black derby at a troubled slant over 
one ear. “But one does not compre- 
hend! One sees here the mystére!” 

Next morning, Monsieur I’ Exter- 
minateur flung open the door to the 
salle de bain. \t was 8:20 a.m. and 
Richard was shaving. 


re- 
twice a week, 


“One has cut oneself, Monsieur,” 
our preneur observed politely. Then 
he got down on his hands and knees, 
and crawled behind the bathtub. 
**Numerr-r-ro Dii-iiixxx !" 

“Dii-iixx!” a Belgian policeman 
intoned, as he marched into the 
bathroom bucket 
arsenic-soaked bread crusts. 


carrying a 


Richard retreated indignantly to 
our bedroom. “* 
own bathroom, 
door opens and...” 

“Darling, please don’t shout.” 

**l-am-not-shouting. | am just ask- 
ing why a Belgian policeman. . . .” 

“But Julia says they have to count 
the arsenic. It’s the law. Next week, 
when the mice are all dead, they 
come back and collect. If there’s a 
bread crust missing, and later on 
you—I in the 
household—happens io die of, oh, 


I am standing in my 
shaving, when the 


mean, somebody 


. well.” 
Richard got a grip on his razor, 


say, gallstones or ulcers . . 





and bent, somewhat violently 
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feared, over the mirror on my dress- 
ing table. 

** Ditii—iiix-huit!’ our preneur 
called out, butting open the door 
and wriggling across the threshold 
on his stomach. 

**Dix-huit!” the gendarme echoed, 
and added, in a civil tone, ““Mon- 
sieur! On guard! One has cut one- 
self, truly!” 

Monsieur appeared at the break- 
fast table wearing two plaster band- 
ages and copious amounts of alum 
powder. 

Everything, however, would have 
been all right again if | hadn’t de- 
cided to try out the electric toaster 
that morning. 

When we moved into the Rue 
Francois Stroobant we had acute 
fuse-box trouble the first six weeks 
or so. European houses are wired 
for a maximum of 25-watt bulbs— 
three at a time. We had a whole 
battery of transformers for our vac- 
uum cleaners, kitchen mixers, irons, 
record changers, three-way lamps, 
and so on, but every time Patrick 
turned on his bed light and I sat 
down to read under the three-way 
lamp in the salon—bingo! The fuse 
blew. As for the vacuum cleaner and 
the kitchen mixer—ensemble ! 

One rainy afternoon, every light 
in the house went off three times in 
rapid succession; after which Rich- 
ard strode violently off to the hard- 
ware shop, purchased some fine, 
thick, durable copper wire, and 
spent the rest of the day rewiring the 
entire second-floor fuse box. After 
this major operation, everything was 
fine—not a fuse blew in a month. 

So when ! plugged in the toaster I 
was certainly surprised when it blew 
up. Bang! Sparks flew all over! Red 
fire spurted out! Richard jumped up 
from the table, yelling, “Turn it off! 
Turn it off!” 

| also jumped up from the table, 
and I also yelled, “Where? Where? 
How dol... ?” 

Upstairs in our bedroom, Philli- 
pine was busy using the vacuum 
cleaner to sweep up a lot of nasty, 
sticky little pieces of old bread. (She 
vacuumed up Numeros 18, 19, 22, 
23 and 24, but fortunately nobody 
came down with gallstones.) 

Intent on her work, Phillipine was 
at first merely puzzled when /‘aspira- 
teur groaned to a sudden halt. But 
then she smelled something. She 
ran to the hall. The fuse box! It was 
smoking and smoking! Then flames 
came out! 

“Fire!” Phillipine bawled, 

Downstairs in the basement, Julia 
was chopping leeks for the midday 
soup. The electric meter- -the con- 
nection between the city mains and 
our household wires—was located 
on the wall behind the wood stove. 
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But what a breeze the job is with a Hot- 
point Automatic Dishwasher! A few mo- 
ments to set the dishes into the racks, twist 
a dial, and off to bed. Only in this dishwasher 
are china, glassware, silver, and kitchen 
utensils double-washed, double-rinsed, and 
dried electrically, They sparkle. And all 
without work. 





If only parties didnt have 
an ending ! 


HE FUN is ended but the dirty dishes linger on. And, 
"Ter a reason no man has ever fathomed, the hostess 
always seems to insist that the dishes be washed before 
anyone heads for the hay. 





Your Hotpoint dealer®* has three models: under-counter, 
free-standing, combination sink. Special pump-drain feature 


makes installation easy and in- 
expensive in new homes or old. 
Hotpoint Co. (A Division of 
General Electric Company), 
Chicago 44, Ill. 


*Dealers are listed in most 
classified phone directories. 
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As Julia chopped leeks, I plugged in 
the toaster. The meter box blew up. 
Bang! Sparks! Big red flames! 

“Fire!” Julia yelled. 

In the music salon, Monsieur 
I’ Exterminateur crouched once again 
behind the piano, inserting Numéro 
31 into a mouse hole next to the 
baseboard electric plug. Crackle! 
Bang! Lights out! A big blue flame 
leaped right out of the plug, and 
singed the hair of Monsieur I’ Exter- 
minateur. 

“Help!” our preneur cried. 

Monsieur le Gendarme, greatly 
startled, also made outcry: “What 
passes here?” 

So much for domestic events, 
chez Numéro 33. On the Avenues 
Héléne and Missimonier, also on the 
Rues Honoré and Francois Stroo- 
bant—when I plugged in the toaster, 
ladies sitting under the hair drier at 
Chez Georges ceased drying; the 
slicer at the butcher’s stopped slic- 
ing; the refrigerator at the fish- 
monger’s desisted from refrigerat- 
ing. 

Our toaster blew every fuse in 
four square blocks. The city electric 
company sent an inspector who (a) 
uniocked our meter box (b) took 
away all our nice thick copper wire 
and fixed our fuse box for 25-watt 
bulbs, also (c) swore out a com- 





plaint against The Occupants, Nu- 
méro 33, for causing electric current 
in said area to suddenly halt, cease, 
desist, no longer march, etc. 

The gendarme was already on the 
afflicted—or criminal—premises. It 
made things handy. All he had to do 
was to put down his arsenic pail, 
sign the receipt and collect Richard's 
fine. It cost us 500 francs ($10); 
Richard and I were exasperated. 
Monsieur I’ Exterminateur, however, 
after the first shock wore off, was 
pleased. Blue flames, our preneur 
claimed, had electrocuted all our 
mice in one fell, dread coup da la 
toaster. 

Nonsense, Richard argued back; 
he insisted electricity does not go 
darting about, hither and thither, 
electrocuting mice. 

“Arsenic,” Monsieur I’ Extermina- 
teur retorted, in dignified tones, 
“cannot kill overnight, oooops! as 
with lightning—or toasters. Ah, 
non, first a mouse must eat of the 
poisoned crust. Then he returns to 
his nest and perishes. Then his 
friends perish. Then. . .” 

“Oh, well,” I said gaily. Blue 
flames, arsenic—what difference did 
it make? Monday, our mice chirped 
boldly from their horrid little nests. 
Tuesday they were gone. Every last 
mouse. “Hurray!” 
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Hurray, indeed. Tuesday, no mice; 
Wednesday, no mice; but Thursday 
morning, Richard and I heard Julia 
give a real, solid, terrified scream. 
Not an ee-e-ek. 

Monsieur arrived in the basement 
on the double. Julia pointed, with 
trembling finger, to the meat safe, 
in the cave. 

Owing to souris we had recently 
purchased a commodious, heavy, 
twisted-steel wire cage, called a meat 
safe. Now someone (something?) 
had cut, or possibly gnawed, a 
ragged hole in the meat safe. Two 
veal chops, a pound or so of butter, 
and three left-over cream puffs, 
which Julia had locked in the meat 
safe last night, were gone—except 
for the chop bones. 

“Monsieur le Rat!’ Julia said. 

Monsieur le Rat (pronounced 
Raaaa—aaahhh) was nota pet name. 
Our rat was Monsieur as the public 
executioner is Monsieur de Paris— 
out of backhanded respect and awe. 

Monsieur I’ Exterminateur took one 
look at the burgled meat safe, and 
instantly resigned. It seemed he no 
longer cared to exterminate things 
at our house. The mystery of the in- 
flux as well as the sudden disappear- 
ance of our mice was most unfortu- 
nately solved. Monsieur /e Rat, who 
was probably working his way cross- 


town from the wholesale meat mar- 
kets, or a bombed-out war ruin, 
drove the little furry brothers before 
him. “Pauvres souris! They flee in 
terror as the great gray maitre ad- 
vances!” 

Shuddering, Monsieur I’ Extermi- 
nateur tipped his derby, and headed 
for the door. 

“Just a minute,” Richard cried. 

Monsieur |’ Exterminateur deeply 
regretted, but contract or no con- 
tract, he begged leave to bid us 
adieu. Anyway, rats would not eat 
arsenic, they were much too intelli- 
gent. “One has a horreur of these 
beasts.”” 

What about us, Richard argued, 
we had a horreur for rats too! 

But Monsieur I’ Exterminateur said 
he was a preneur of souris only; a 
specialist, so to speak. ““One wishes 
you,” our ex-exterminator said, 
mournfully, “the chance.’ We gath- 
ered the preneur des souris figured 
we would need it. “Good day. 
Madame! Monsieur!” 

Richard fumed. Here we were, all 
alone with a Belgian rat. Phillipine, 
ever timide, refused to eat her meals 
in the kitchen, let alone wipe dishes, 
clean lettuce or fill sugar bowls. 
Eileen, aged four, was strictly con- 
fined to nursery quarters. | heard 

Continued on Page 23 
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CHICAGO 


With TWA's Thrift Season fares and 
lower prices abroad, you can have a 


wonderful time on a limited budget. 


Like so many folks, Nancy and I had often 
talked about taking a trip abroad. But first 
I'd remind her twoweeks with pay was all the 
vacation | got, and then she'd start worrying 
about money. Our plans always seemed to 


end right there. 


But one day Nancy stopped in at the TWA 
ticket office downtown. “Just window shop- 
ping,” she explained that night, “but am | 
glad | did!” Then she told me how TWA had 
the answers to our two big questions of time 
and money, with their 300-mile-per-hour 
speed and their economical Sky Tourist 
fares, which were even lower during the 


fall and winter. 


Next thing we knew we were Europe-bound 


on a giant, four-engine TWA Constellation. 





Our overnight crossing was as pleasant and 


as comfortable as sitting in our own living 
room. Those attentive TWA hostesses saw 
to our every need: brought us magazines 
and pillows; served us meals that were out 


of this world. 


We spent fourteen days touring England 
and France, and every day was pertect. 
Nancy thought Paris was easily the gayest, 
most exciting place she'd ever seen. As 
for myself, | preferred London and the 


historic Shakespeare country. 


We soon discovered Thrift Season was an 
ideal time to be abroad. Prices were lower 
everywhere; the weather was delightful for 
traveling; the big cities had come back to 


life after the summer lull. We went every- 
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where and did everything, from sipping a 
demitasse at one of those colorful little 
sidewalk cafes along the Champs Elysées 
to watching the changing of the guard at 


Buckingham Palace. 


We've been back almost a year now, and 
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we're still talking about the wonderful 
holiday we had. In fact, we've started to 
plan the next one... seeing Italy and 
Spain this time. You can bet we'll do it, 
too. For now we know there’s no need to 
put off and dream, We'll just take off and 
go. The average vacation is eat of time 
to see Europe via TWA, and it costs so 


little when you go in Thrift ‘eae 


Special Thrift Season Tours* via TWA 


15 Days visiting London, Stratford on Avon, 
Shakespeare country, Paris, Versailles. Low price 
of $595 includes hotel accommodations, most 
meals, sightseeing tours and round-trip TWA 


ticket from New York 


23-Day TWA Skyliner Tour of 6 countries, 
$910. See London, Paris, Venice. Florence. Lake 
Lucerne, Rome, Holland, Sightseeing, hotel rooms, 
most meals and round-trip TWA ticket from Neu 
York are included in the lou price. 

For information and reservations, 


see your local travel agent; call, write 
or visit your nearest TWA ticket office. 





* November | through March 31, on Sky Tourist flights, 


TWA 
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Phillipine telling her, ““Down in the 
basement lives—Monsieur le Rat! 
Il-est-méchant !” 


yd 


“Comme un loup?” Eileen whis- 
pered. 

“Worse than a wolf! A wolf one 
can see, but Monsieur le Rat walks 
By night!” 

“It even makes my blood run 
cold,” | told Richard, and when 
Patrick appeared for goiter (after- 
noon snack) with his BB gun at the 
ready, | addressed my husband in 
irritable tones, “Do something!” 

Richard (who was, in fact, trying 
to write a book) slammed on his 
hat and banged the front door. 
When he returned an hour or so 
later, however, he was in high spirits. 
We would soon have this rat situa- 
tion under control! If the maitre so 
much as flicked a tail or put a 
whisker near this ratiére—he would 
never know what hit him! 

I peered at Richard’s shiny steel 
trap. 

“Is that for . for rats? It 
looks more like a bear trap.” 

Richard nodded. He was busy 
untying things, bustling about. Rats, 
the man in the hardware store told 
him, had greatly enlarged themselves 
since the war. 

““Where’s the bait?” he asked me. 

“Bait!” I said. “Was that bait? I 
thought it was calf’s liver, for Ei- 
leen’s supper.” 

| headed Julia off, but only just in 
time. She was tenderly warming a 
little copper pan, and crooning to 
herself, “A little parsley, a breath of 
garlic, a pinch, then, of tarragon, 
now the good butter browns itself 
gently, now the lovely slice of calf’s 
liver 

“ Halte !” 
French 
enough. 

Julia jumped two or three feet. 

| apologized most sincerely, but, 
“Monsieur purchased the calf’s liver 
for the rat, not the baby.” 

Our cuisiniére was outraged, until 
Richard called her into the cave, and 
showed her the ratiére, steely, sinis- 
ter, baited, trigger set, ready for ac- 
tion. 

“ARI” 
gether, 


silently! 


It was the only thing in 
I could remember fast 


Julia rubbed her hands to- 
fiendishly, in my opinion. 
“One prepares the little surprise for 
Monsieur le Rat. Bon!” 

“Tres, tres bon,’ Richard said. 
He and Julia chuckled back and 
forth. 

“Quit gloating,” I told my hus- 
band that night. “I know we have to 
get rid of him but poor Monsieur le 
Rat. After all, a dumb 
beast... .” 

There | was wrong. Monsieur le 
Rat was a beast, but definitely gifted. 
Next morning we discovered he had 


he’s only 


gnawed a splinter off the shelf and 
used it to set off the trigger. 
“Voleur!” Julia snarled. “He 
springs the trap, that false-heart! 
Then he eats up all the baby’s lovely 
calf’s liver!” 
Richard and Julia, stung by this 


defeat, decided to starve out Mon- 
sieur le Rat. 
Our leftovers were kindly 


guarded by the butcher for the 
duration of the emergency; the 
grocer kept our eggs, milk and but- 
ter, Julia took the bread to bed with 
her every night, and Richard and I 
moved sugar sacks and canned ba- 
con to my study. Our hardware-store 
bills zoomed uphill. Meat safes, 
now a brand- 
new, galvanized-iron garbage can, 
with a tightly fitting, heavy top, 
guaranteed for untold years against 
dust, rain, damp, heat, drought, 
bangs, rollings about—but not, it 
subsequently developed, against 
Monsieur le Rat. 


souriciéres, ratiéres, 


The maitre must have been cruelly 
shocked by the sudden change in 
diet—from veal chops, cream puffs 
and calf’s liver to orange peels, apple 
cores, and old carbon paper, quelle 
chute! 

Still, he bravely made the best 
of a disappointing situation. First 
he gnawed a large hole in the 
lower regions of the cast-iron can, 
then, working his way uphill, he 
dined on the meager viands availa- 
ble and, his appetite dulled, if not 
satisfied, banged off the top of the 
trash can, and so home and to bed 
(behind the kitchen stove, we dis- 
covered later). 

Richard was downhearted, the 
more so since he happened to catch 
a glimpse of Monsieur le Rat in per- 
son one night when he came down 
in the basement to make sure the 
garbage can was securely locked in- 
side the furnace room. (Locks turned 
out to be child’s play for the maitre— 
he just tunneled under doors.) 

“He’s two feet long,” Richard 
told me in low, broken tones. 

“Oh! Rats can’t be that big!” 

“This one is. Not counting his tail. 
Or his whiskers. He has fangs, like a 
tiger.” 

So when Julia came back from a 
visit to her family in the country 
with an old French rat potion, Rich- 
ard was ready and willing. 

“It costs dear,” Julia said, 

Money, Richard assured Julia, 
was no object; not when it came to 
Monsieur le Rat. 

The city garbage collector called 
in the Rue Francois Stroobant on 
Wednesdays. Julia and Richard 
waited until Tuesday night, and 
then, cackling joyously, like the 
Queen in Snow White, they 
brewed “something tasty” for Mon- 
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sieur le Rat. | wrote the recipe down, 
in case anybody would like to borrow 
it 


RAT POTION 


One bottle of cheap brandy; 43 aspirin 
tablets, dissolved; 11 Nembutal capsules, 
or any other sleeping tablets you happen 
to have around; | small can of lye; | 
bottle of vanilla 

Note: In case of English or American 
rats, use whisky 

Mix all ingredients thoroughly; then 
add two loaves of stale bread, sliced, and 
one pound of calf’s liver, cut up into 
chunks 

In garbage can, arrange a bed of old 
carbon paper, orange peels and the like 


Rat 


( over 


Turn 


out Potion over the 


trash garbage can tightly. Let 


stand overnight. In morning, rat will be 


drunk, or dead, it is hoped 


At least our rat was pronounced 
(officially, by Julia and Richard) ivre, 
sil n'est pas mort at 8:22 A.M., Wednes- 
day 


“He ceases to stir,’ Julia an- 
nounced, with relish 

The trash man was expected about 
9 At 8:34 4.M 


ried the fallen enemy, encased in his 


Richard and Julia car- 


galvanized-iron tomb, up the base- 


ment stairs, out the front door, and so 


to the sidewalk at Numero 33 
“Le fin,” I stated. 















Featured in 
*SROUOLA BROWN” 
The new Knox Fashion Color 


for Autumn and W inter 


nest of 


Richard and I had breakfast in peace 


and quiet, for a change. Julia went 
across the street to the grocer’s 

The coast was thus clear. At 8:4] 
A.M., Phillipine crept softly down the 
stairs. Phillipine was 71 years of age, 
but much more eager and curious than 
most Boy Scouts. She dearly loved any 
drama, any sensational event, and now 
that Monsieur le Rat was safely dead, 
she regretted playing no role in this 
stirring Exit 


piece except Phillipine, 


Screeching. Already Julia, our fearless 
Chief of Staff, was at the grocer’s re- 
porting the most fascinating details 
“Teeth! Call them steel drills 


Eyes 


, rather! 


glittering, raging! And of a 
size!” 

Phillipine thought she would just 
Rat, be- 
fore the trash man removed him for- 
ever from Rue Francois Stroobant. So, 


making sure that Monsieur, who had 


take one look at Monsieur | 


warned against removing the garbage- 
can cover, and Julia, his assistant, were 
out of sight, Phillipine tiptoed out the 
front door, dashed out to the garbage 
can, and “just lifted the lid a tiny 
bit! So Phillipine indicated 
(afterward) a teensy quarter of an inch 

“Bah!” 

Quarter of an inch, or more, it was 
all that Re- 


vived by fresh air, perhaps, or playing 


much!” 
Julia remarked 
Monsieur le Rat needed 


possum, evil thought, the whole morn- 


ing, the great, gray maitre must have 
heard Phillipine pitter-pattering to- 
ward his prison. For the instant she 
opened the lid—out jumped Monsieur 
le Rat, more or less into her arms. 
Phillipine’s screech brought Julia, 
Richard, and indeed all of Rue Fran- 
cois Stroobant to the alert; unfor- 
tunately, there was no exit, at least not 
for Phillipine. For Monsieur le Rat, 
drunk, doped, mortally stricken, never- 
theless managed to head for our front 
door, the last, best home he had ever 
known. Richard, on the other hand, 
arrived just in time to see the enemy 
advance, staggering maybe, but still 
advancing —obyective Numero 33. So 
Richard, breathing heavily, slammed 
the front door, and shot the bolt 
“Monsieur! 


Monsieur!” Phillipine 


shrieked, “Let me in! Let—me—in!” 
“Go away,” Richard pleaded in re- 
turn. “I can’t open the door, the rat 
will come in!” 
“Help!” 
fully. 


Phillipine bayed mourn- 


Rue Frangois Stroobant instantly 
took “Phil 


eeee 


sides. Julia shouted 
peeeeene, come here!” 
Madame 47, 


Virgine, Numero 


bawled: “Shame! Let—her—in!”’ 
Monsieur le Rat, meantime, deaf to 

these uproars, dragged himself to the 

threshold of Numero 33 and scratched 


at the door. 








Phillipine pounded with both fists, 
Monsieur le Rat scratched, people 
yelled, | wrung my hands, and just at 
this minute a young soldier, home on 
his first leave from the Belgian Army, 
turned the corner, made a quick sur- 
vey of the battlefield, grabbed the lid of 
the garbage can and gave Monsieur le 
Rat the coup de grace. 

Phillipine then fainted. 


It was a highly sensational morning. 
Monsieur le Rat measured 17 inches, 
not including his tail. The trash man 
charged two frances fifty for removing 
his corpse. The Belgian soldier mod- 
estly accepted a bottle of cognac from 
the Occupants at Numero 33, and the 
grocer’s wife said her father-in-law’s 
cousin killed rats bigger than ours 
almost every day in the week. 

“Indeed?” Julia said dangerously, 
and I could see an unfavorable view 
of the grocer’s white asparagus form- 
ing behind the glint in her eye. The 
grocer could see it, too, and hastily 
disclaimed any knowledge whatsoever 
of any rat, in the whole history of rats, 
to compare with the Great 
Maitre of Numero 33. 


Gray 





Editors’ Note: In a forthcoming issue, Ruth 
McKenney’s teen-age son falls for a beautiful 
Bikini-clad Belgian schoolmate. The path of true 
love hits a bump, however, when Mother shows 
off her Sister Eileen and life in 
wicked Greenwich Village. 
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A backstage chat with Producer Perlberg turns up 


some funn y and touching yarns about 


a French kid star, Bing Crosby and their new movie 


Little Boy Lost 


by AL HINE 


I HAD an appointment with Mr. 
William Perlberg, producer of the 
new Bing Crosby picture, Little Boy 
Lost, for lunch at 21. I arrived a 
trifle late and found him already at 
a table, talking animatedly with a 
Paramount publicity representative 
about the joys of picture making in 
France where the exteriors for Little 
Boy Lost had been shot. Mr. Perl- 
berg, a onetime agent, is a com- 
pactly built gentleman in his early 
fifties who looks like a _ better- 
groomed and more amiable Joe Mc- 
Carthy (the senator, not the ex- 
baseball manager nor the HOLIDAY 
writer). With his alter ego, George 
Seaton, he has been responsible in 
recent years for some unusually good 
and consistently profitable pictures 
Song of Bernadette, Miracle on 34th 
Street, Apartment for Peggy, The 
Big Lift. 

“This was the most fun to make 
of any picture I can remember,” he 
said of Little Boy Lost. ‘Mostly be- 
cause of the people we worked with,” 
he added. 

“You remember the Mother Su- 
perior?”” he asked me. 

I did. 

“How old would you say she 
was?” he asked. 

“Fifty,” I said. “Maybe fifty-five.” 

“Eighty-one!”” Mr. Perlberg said 
triumphantly. “‘Honest-to-God 
eighty-one. She was one of the great- 
est French actresses in her prime. 
Been retired for years now, but we 
got her to come back to acting again 
for this. She’s a countess now, well 
off, doesn’t have to work and didn’t 
particularly want to, but | found out 
she had relatives in New England. 
So when | approached her for the 
part, | did it on the basis of would 
she like to visit her relatives in 
America, on our cuff, after we fin- 
ished the interior shots on the coast? 
That way, the part looked attractive 
to her. And she was sensational in it.” 

The Countess Zogheb, Gabrielle 
Dorziat, plays the Mother Superior 
of an orphanage to which Bing 
Crosby goes in search of che son he 
had lost along with his French wife 
in the early years of the war. Crosby 


OCTOBER 





Christian Fourcade: he swung 
jobs for Maman and Papa too. 


has had word of the execution of his 
wife by the Nazis, but now, after the 
war, he still hopes to find his son. 
The only candidate at the orphanage 
is thin, shy Christian Fourcade. Bing 
can't believe that this is the All- 
American kid he has been looking 
for. The story of the movie is Bing’s 
endeavor to find out whether Chris- 
tian is really his son, the disappoint- 
ments and disillusions of the search, 
and the final moving revelation at 
the end. The picture was taken from 
the novel by Marghanita Laski and 
it captures the book’s quality of full- 
bodied sentiment without hokum, of 
warmth and moving honesty. There 
were a good many wet handkerchiefs 
at the screening | attended. 

“We got over there early for our 
casting,” Mr. Perlberg went on, 
“and for a while it seemed like we 
were interviewing everybody in 
France. When we were ready to 
shoot we had a wonderful crew, 
wonderful cast. One Frenchman | 
had slated for unit manager. He 
seemed to know the job, but I'd 
heard some talk about him. Trou- 
blemaker, walked out on a picture 
he was making for Fox, dangerous 
radical, probably a Communist, all 
that stuff. But he seemed like a capa- 
ble guy. 


Continued on Page 28 
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Continued from Page 26 

“So I took him aside and talked to 
him. I said | wanted to use him, but 
I'd heard he was unreliable. This 
Fox business. Had he walked out? 

“Walked out?’ he said. ‘I not 
only walked out, | took half the 
crew with me. When I'd signed on 
the picture they hadn't let me look at 
the-script. When we begin shooting 
I find it is called The Desert Fox, 
all hero worship of the Nazi Rom- 
mel. So | walked out, and I would 
do it again. | am a Frenchman.’ 

“He was hired right there, and he 
was the best unit manager anybody 
ever had. 

“The kid, of course, Christian, 
was in aclass by himself. He amateur- 
agented his mother and father into 
parts in the picture. Really did. 
First he comes to me with his father, 
leaves his father outside the office 
while he confers with me. ‘Mr. Perl- 
berg,’ he says. I can’t imitate the 
accent, like he talks in the movie. 
‘Mr. Perlberg, have you cast the part 
of the barker in the amusement park 
yet?’ I tell him I haven't. “You use 
my father,’ he says. ‘I have been re- 
hearsing him.’ And he brings his 
father in and puts him through a 
reading. And that’s the guy you saw 
in the picture. Same thing with his 
mother. She’s the maid at the hotel. 





“But the big thing for the kid was 
Bing. For Bing he fell into total 
hero worship. Bought himself a 
kid’s pipe just like the real one 
Bing smoked and followed Bing 
everywhere, imitating his walk and 
manner. 

“One day he comes up to me in 
the morning and says, ‘I would like 
to take you and M’sieu Crosby to 
lunch.” | thought he was joking, but 
he was dead serious. ‘I have found a 
very nice restaurant, he says. Well, 
Bing agrees and I| agree and we all 
take off for lunch. The restaurant is 
fine. We order the usual American 
light lunch, and Christian orders the 
usual French big-meal-of-the-day. 
He starts with snails, goes through a 
leg of lamb, Lord knows what else. 
We have wine, he has a little wine 
mixed with water. It’s a very digni- 
fied and pleasant social lunch, though 
Bing and | get a little bug-eyed ob- 
serving the amount of food the kid 
can pack away. 

“I want everything to go in or- 
derly fashion, so when the meal is 
over | nod for the waiter to give 
Christian the check. 

“The kid looks at the check, says, 
‘Ah, non,’ and passes it to me. I pass 
it firmly back to him—after all he 
asked us to lunch, | remind him. He 
smiles and passes the check to Bing. 
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Bing passes it back, same business. 
We start to explain the rules to him 
and he draws himself, all nine years, 
erect. ‘But | am a Frenchman,” he 
says. ‘I do not pay.” And he walks 
away full of dignity.” 

How much of the picture had been 
shot in France? 

“All the exteriors and then we 
brought the cast, almost all of them 
French, back to Hollywood to do 
the interiors. We brought back stacks 
of still pictures to follow for accu- 
racy of scenes and costumes. 

“I remember when we visited an 
orphanage in Montmartre to take 
still pictures. Walking through it, 
we Came to a room where a dozen or 
sO nuns were bending over a table 
mending the orphans’ clothes. The 
kids themselves were all away at 
summer camp. The nuns were darn- 
ing over darns and putting patches 
on patches. They were just the clothes 
we needed to make our orphanage 
scene real, so I asked the Mother 
Superior if | could take one of the 
suits for Christian to wear. But, of 
course. And she went to a big cup- 
board to get a suit for me. Cupboard 
jammed with more patched, darned 
clothes. 

“How would it be, I asked her, if 
we took all the orphans’ clothes and 
gave the orphanage a set of new 


clothes for every suit we took? She 
looked at me at first as if | was crazy 
and then she began to pray as if it 
had been a miracle. The clothes were 
perfect for us, and the orphans were 
all sporting brand-new suits when 
they came back from camp that fall. 

“The Mother Superior still writes 
us letters and tells us we're in her 
prayers. After we finished the pic- 
ture on the Coast, we by-passed the 
usual custom of having a big brawl 
for the whole company. Those things 
are usually silly anyway. This time, 
instead of the party we made out a 
nice fat check to the orphanage and 
sent it with a list of the names of 
everybody in the company. The 
crew guys, instead of being mad at 
missing the brawl, got so excited at 
the orphanage idea that they made 
up a hefty purse of their own. | think 
those orphanage kids like the United 
States pretty well.” 

Then, as almost always nowadays 
when you talk about pictures, the 
conversation shifted from content to 
technique. How did Mr. Perlberg 
plan to show Little Boy Lost? 

“Just finished cutting it for Para- 
vision, that’s the 1.66 screen propor- 
tion like they used for Shane at the 
Music Hall. Bigger screen all around, 
but slightly more oblong than the 
conventional screen. 
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Come discover this semi-tropic 
land in Autumn where the 
weather's balmy by the open 
sea, crisp in the inland moun- 
tains, sunny warm on the 
glorious desert beyond. 


It's San Diego County .. . real 
Southern California. You fish, 
sail, golf, explore historic 
locales, visit lovely places like 
La Jolla and Coronado. You 
spend heavenly days like you've 
never known. 

See it all pictured in our Free 
Folder. Then head for beautiful 
Autumn days in exciting San 
Diego, California. 
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CALIFORNIA 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER , 
Fill in end mail te: SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB 
499 W. Broadway, Room 262, Son Diego 1, California i 
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ADDRESS 


y Visit a Foreign Land. It's only 18 miles to 


OLD MEXICO for Jai Alai, Racing and Old 
World customs, American citizens need no 
passport. 
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SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT! No extra cost to 
visit San Diego on many air, rail, bus tickets, 
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From THE ITALIAN LIDO where the 
smart world plays hookey from 
worry and care, comes this sensa- 
tional softie fashion. 


Bravo LIDO! It puts you on easy feet 
all year ‘round, Soft as a slipper, yet 
it walks like a shoe. Tailored by 
Walk-Over in colorful combinations 
for town, campus, and plain or fancy 
loafing. See them at your Walk-Over 
dealer's, today. 


Walk-Over prices from $14.95. Higher West 
Geo, FE. Keith Company, Brockton 63, Mas 





FREE! 


ON THIS AMAZING OFFER 


THIS EXTRAORDINARY 
High-Fidelity Recording of 


MOZARTS 


Symphony No. 14 in A Major — 





E want to give you this extraordi 


nary LP record —FREE—to ac 


quaint you with our fine high-fidelity re 
leases. You will receive it by ordering any 


of the records below 


at the unbelievably 


Sn Hille low price of $1.50 
dain inl oa, A each. A selection 
;| Money-Back \4 of the greatest 
4 Guarantee \% music ever writ 

\ de \% ten, in interna- 
®) if not | 

e | shied you | tionally ac 
a le return 4 claimed perform- 
>| ‘any record in ‘fh ances 

we 4 days ror \d All records 
? refund \@} guaranteed equal 
¥ in musical and 
tuaeenee’ 
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Musical Masterworks Society, Inc. 








technical quality to records selling for 
more than three times their price. Pressed 


on the finest plastic. The last 


word 


in 


high-fidelity reproduction; beauty of tone 


with virtual absence of surface noise. 


You Save 66%:%! 


You save over $3.00 per record on the 


usual price 


because we sell direct, and 


because of advanced production tech- 


niques which cut overhead to the bone 
your choice 


Order all the records of 


now at this low price by checking the 


boxes in coupon below 


If not delighted 


your money will be promptly refunded. 
You may keep the FREE Mozart record 


in any case! 


p——~-MAIL THIS NO-RISK COUPON TODAY! -~-~- 


Dept. 2010, 250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


nel me 


FREE the Long Playing, High Fi 
delity Musical Masterworks Recording of Mo 
zar Symphony No. 14 in A Major, Al end 
me the records | have checked below. I am 
enclosing $1.50 for each record checked plus 


¢ per record for shipping (NOTI 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 
Miner. Netherlands Philharmonik 
Walter Goehr, conductor 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1 In 
6-Fiat Minor. Mewton-Wood, pianist; Musi 
cal Masterworks Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Goehr, conductor 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in C Minor. 
Utrecht Symphony Orchestra; Paul Hup- 
perts, conductor 


BEETHOVEN: Sonate No. 9 in A Major, 
""Kreutser.'" Oliver violinist; 
David Garvey, pianist 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6 in F Major. 
Wieterthur Symphony Orchestra; Walter 
Goehr, conductor 
BEETHOVEN: Two German Dances. Win 
terthur Symphony Orchestra; Walter 
Goehr, conductor 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2 in F Major. 
Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra; Otto Ackermann, 
conductor 


xpenses 


Orchestra; 


Colbentson 


BACH: Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 in G. 
Winterthur Symphony Orchestra; Walter 
Goehr, conductor 
BACH: Brandenburg Concerto No. § in D. 
Winterthur Symphony Orchestra; Walter 
Goehr, conductor 


BACH: Organ Recital: Toccato, Adagio 
and Puque in C Major; Toccata and Fuque in 
D Miner; Toccata in F Major. Alexander 
Schreiner, at the Organ of the Tabernacle, 
Salt Lake City 

MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 20 in D 
Miner. Frank Pelleg, pianist; Musical Mas 
terworks Symphony Walter 
Goehr, conductor 


Orchestra; 


LJ) HAYDN: 


If you order 5 of more 
shipping charges.) 

If not delighted 
5 days and 


Mozart rex 


records WE pay all 


return ord in 
(The 
cate.) 


I may ny rec 
ou will refund my money 
ord is mine to keep im any 


DUKAS: The Sorcerer's Apprentice. 
Utrecht Symphony Orchestra; Paul Hup- 
yerts, conductor. 

OUSSORGSKY: Night on Bald Moun- 
tein. Netherlands Philharmonic Orches- 
tra; Walter Goehr, conductor. 


MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4 in A 
Major. ‘‘italian."’ Winterthur Symphony Or- 
chestra; Clemens Dahindon, conductor 


SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 5 in B-Fiat 
Mejor. Winterthur Symphony Orchestra; 
Fritz Busch, conductor. 


LALO: Symphonie Espagnole. Ricardo Od- 
noposoff, violinist; Utrecht Symphony Or- 
chestra; Walter Goehr, conductor 


MOZART: Symphony No. 36 in C Major, 
\ "*Ling."’ Winterthur Symphony Orches- 

tra; Walter Goehr, conductor 

MOZART: German Dances Nos. 1 and 5. 

Winterthur Symphony Orchestra; Walter 

Goehr, conductor 


WAGNER: Die Meistersinger von Nuern- 
\ berg (Preludes to Acts! and tii). Zurich 
Tonhalle 


conductor. 


Orchestra; Otto Ackermann, 


WAGNER: Tannhauser (Overture). Zu 
rich Tonhalle Orchestra; Otto Acker- 
mann, conductor 


CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No. 2 in F 
Minor. Mewton-Wood, pianist, Radio Zurich 
Orchestra; Walter Goehr, conductor. 


HAYON: Symphony No. 96 in D Major. 
“Miracle."" Winterthur Symphony Or- 
chestra; Walter Goehr, conductor 

Isola Disabitata (Overture). 
Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra; Otto Acker- 


mann, conductor 
BIZET: Symphony in C Major. Utrecht 


Symphony Orchestra; Paul Hupperts, con 
ductor 


at $1.50 per Record $ .... 


Mailing Charges 25¢ per Record $ ........ 


(If you order 5 or more records, WE absorb all mailing charges) 


MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto in € 

mor. Louis Kaufman, violinist; Nether 
lands Philharmonic Orchestra; Otto Acker 
mann, conductor 

Total No. of Records Checked 

Name 
Addross 
City 


—=—-MUSICAL MASTERWORKS SOCIETY, 


TOTAL ENCLOSED § 


( PLEASE PRINT) 


Zone State 


Dept. 2010 
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“It looks good that way, too; 
worked out fine. A few scenes, in 
changing the proportion, we would 
have cut off the tops of some heads 
and so on, but fortunately | had al- 
ternate shots where we wouldn't lose 
anything for all of them.” 

Did he think then that this type of 
process was the solution to the pres- 
ent 3-D, CinemaScope, Cinerama, 
Todd-OA, and so on, confusion? 

“Right now,” he said, “I don’t 
think any one form is going to emerge 
as the right form. | think all of them 
are good, but for different purposes. 
Some movies—westerns, spectacles, 
travel films, some but by no means 
all musicals—are going to cry for the 
really wide screen—CinemaScope, 
Todd-OA, and so on. Others—inti- 
mate pictures, love stories, com- 
edies—will be better in a lighter 
modification of the present screen 
size. Something like Paravision or 
the M-G-M big screen. All you can 
be sure of is that change is in the air 
and it’s catching. The industry’s be- 
ing forced to take a good long look 
at new technical developments and 
that’s healthy.” 

Could some pictures make use of 
more than one process? 

“Sure. It's been done already. | 
don’t ever think it'll be a general 
thing—too complicated and expen- 
but it may be useful for special 
effects. You remember the old Selz- 
nick picture, Portrait of Jennie, where 
it went into large screen for the cli- 
max? Things like that. 

“What I really suspect is that a 
screen will be developed that can 
take the widest-screen type of pro- 
jection, yet be framed off for the 
other varied smaller sizes. This way 
the exhibitor will still have freedom 
of selection no matter how the pic- 
tures are made. It'll be expensive 
probably to begin with, but prices 
will come down when new equip- 
ment is standardized and produced 
in quantity.” 

Had he made any decision yet on 
how he would shoot his next pic- 
ture? 

“Next one we're doing,” he said 
(It is always “we” with Perlberg to 
include Director George Seaton), “is 
The Country Girl, the Odets play. 
We'redoingit with Bing and that’s all 
| do know. We don’t have to make a 
final decision on the form we'll shoot 
it in till January or so, and we're not 
making it till then. Too many things 
can happen between now and then. 
Just the other afternoon Mike Todd 
announced his new process which 
gives much the same effect as Cine- 
rama, but only requires one camera 
to shoot and one camere to project. 
Before the end of the year there'll 
probably be another half-dozen im- 
provements on all the methods. 
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For the 
Last Word in 
Convenience 


On vacations, 
voyages or just 
overnight trips 


Travel 
witha 














featherlite, zippered 


Travel Case 


Complete with PLASTIC FITTINGS for your creams 
lotions, soap, toothbrush. bottle of CEL for laun 
dering, plastic clothespin hangers Case is $3 00 
beautiful lace pattern CEL-E-LITE* 
*A superior viny! film 


At leading stores everywhere. 
Other styles from 


$1 to $6. 
Vif Gre. 
b 151 W. 26th St., New York 1, N.Y. 





















$19.95 : 

DeLuxe Grade THE OniGiy 

$21.95 7, At? Gtmuing 
Mail Coupon “tien pome — 


for FREE BOOKLET 
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Premier Grade 





Gals like their men tall! You can 


TALLER simply by changing to 
“ELEVATORS”, those amaz- 
ing height-increasing shoes 
that look like, feel like 


you've ever worn 
the heels are no 
higher, so you're 
TALLER confi 


pies dentially. Try 
port them. See 
what they 
do for you. 
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STONE-TARLOW CO., INC., 
Dept.# 1853 Brockton 68, Mass. 

Send Free Booklet and name of 

nearest dealer. | understand no salesman 
will call. 


NAME. 





(Please Print) 
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State 
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be almost 2 WONDERFUL INCHES 


the smartest shoes 
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Here’s a place 
for YOU! 


Relaxed before a sparkling fire after 
a fine day’s shoot. A full bag—a 
tasty supper—a comfortable bed. 
Whether you come to fish, to hunt 
or just to relax in the woods, 
you will enjoy every minute of 
a fall vacation in La Province 
de Québec. 

For free booklet on hunting, fishing and camping 
in Québec, write: Provincial Publicity Bureau, 


Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; or 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


LA PROVINCE DE 
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AUTOMATIC 


Rolleiflex 


WORLD’S FINEST CAMERA 


World’s fastest camera, to load, 
to use. So simple you can’t miss 
getting perfect pictures ... por- 
traits, landscapes, even fast- 
action shots. Practical picture 
size 24"x214" . also 35 mm 
size with adapter ... in color or 


black and white. The choice of 
professionals and amateurs ev- 
erywhere. See this lifetime cam- 
era at dealers now, or write for 
bulletin H-1. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 
10 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y 


Ponder’ & Best, Inc. 
814 North Cole Ave., Hollywood 38 Calif 








“Only thing is to try to sit tight 
and try to make good movies. If 
they're really good, people will come 
to see them whether they have to 
wear glasses or stand on their heads 
or just sit on their seats and pop 
their eyes like they used to.” 

Mr. Perlberg should know, for 
Little Boy Lost is that kind of pic- 
ture. It doesn’t need glasses nor 
roller-coaster effects nor charging 
lions. As the Paramount publicity 
woman put it: “Its Third Dimen- 
sion is warmth.” 


NOTES & RECOMMENDATIONS 


Y Second Chance (RKO-Sam Wiesen- 
thal)—Gangster and chase suspense in 
Mexico, ably acted by Linda Darnell, 
Robert Mitchum and sinister Jack 
Palance who improves with each pic- 
ture. Shot in Technicolor for 3-D and 
stereophonic sound, this is the good, 
old-fashioned, fast-paced kind of melo- 
drama that would still hold up in enter- 
tainment in black-and-white 16 mm. 


VY Vice Squad (United Artists)—Ed- 
ward G. Robinson is back in—guess 
what?—a _ cops-and-robbers _ picture. 
The cube-faced actor is a police captain 
this time in a documentary-type story 
of how honest cops work. Paulette 
Goddard adds decorative value to a 
better-than-average meller. 


¥Y “Ride, Vaquero!” (M-G-M)—If you 
say “Ride *em, cowboy” in Spanish, this 
is roughly what it comes out as. A good 
western in color (Ansco this time) with 
the bad men trying to stave off cattle- 
man Howard Keel. Anthony Quinn 
and Robert Taylor (!) are convincing 
baddies. Ava Gardner, as Keel’s hardy 
spouse, beautifies the Border. 


VY From Here to Eternity (Columbia)— 
A fine combination of talents allows the 
James Jones novel little or no loss of 
impact and importance in its transfer to 
the screen. Special honors to Fred Zin- 
nemann’s direction, Daniel Taradash’s 
screen play, Frank Sinatra’s portrayal 
of Maggio. But everyone plays well 


above their heads. Burt Lancaster, 
Montgomery Clift, Deborah Kerr, 
Philip Ober, John Dennis, Ernest 


Borgnine, Donna Reed, all rate cheers. 


Y Gentlemen Prefer Blondes (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox)—As a fervid fan of the stage 
musical | was appalled at the prospect 
of Marilyn Monroe replacing Carol 
Channing, and Jane Russell, Yvonne 
Adair. Well, | must admit that the 
Technicolor musical is bright and 
brassy and entertaining and resembies 
the stage version so slightly that my 
nostalgia wasn’t hardly bruised. 


“The Band Wagon (M-G-M)—An 
Arthur Freed musical. Need more be 
said? Fred Astaire, better than ever, and 
luscious Cyd Charisse in an expertly 
tailored musical directed by Vincente 
Minelli. Oscar Levant, Nanette Fa- 


bray, Jack Buchanan, all add to the 
pleasure as do tunes by Arthur Schwartz, 
THE END 


lyrics by Howard Dietz. 
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_ DRAMBU 


Imported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 






OCTOBER 


‘“‘No matter where you are—after dinner 


there’s nothing like a dram of Drambuie”’ 


> - . 
N € 
with 1 oy 
Pre *e Lieu hes bee”, od 
+ Yule Pr hapseres * 


—— 


after dinner... 


a DRAM* of 


The only cordial 
with a 
Scotch Whisky base 


Made in Scotland sinte 
1745 from the secret 
recipe of Prinée Charles 

' Edward's personal liqueur, 
Drambuie is famous for 
its unique dry flavour and 
exquisite bouquet. Enjoy 
Drambuie “on the rocks” 
—with twist of lemon peel 
if desired—or in the. 
traditional cordial glass. 





* p ~se 
Se 
¢ Fe. y 
¢ 
, 


* Drom-—-A small drink. When the drink is Drambuie, a luxurious after-dinner adventure. 
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Cee more—do more- 


have much more. fun. 


Travel the 
easy Hertz way ! 


i 
+4 


Ihe luxurious General Oglethorpe Hotel, a few miles from Savannah, Georgia, 
is famous for its golf course, its scenic beauty and charming hospitality. 


North... South... East and West .. 


Hertz... every place in America is yours to visit! And that’s not all! 
YOU SEE MORI 


famous, historic out-of-the-way places. 


. when you rent a car from 
In a clean new car you can enjoy visiting all 


YOU DO MORE—In a Hertz Rent-A-Car you do more in less time 
... go where you please as you please... leisurely... conveniently. 
YOU HAVE MORE FUN—Take up to five friends for extra fun 
.-. at no extra charge! The cost? For 200 miles in one week, the 
national average cost is only $49.00—or $9.80 per person if five 


ride! This includes all gasoline, oil and proper insurance. 





This beautiful scene is only one tiny patch 
on the huge palette of splashing colors in 
the Cumberland Hills, Brown County, Ind. 


Nowhere in the world are there more brilliant, 
sharply clear sunsets than in the distant horizons 
of beautiful Salt Lake City, Utah. 


HERTZ SERVICE: WHAT IT IS, WHAT IT COSTS, HOW TO GET IT... 


What It Is... Hertz is a rent-a-car service, international in scope, available in more than 500 
cities and resort areas throughout the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, 
Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, Great Britain, lreland and Switzerland. 


What lt Costs Here is a specific rate example: at the Hertz station in Evansville, Indiana, 
the 24 hour daily-rate is $6.00, plus 7 cents per mile, including gasoline, oil and insurance. Thus, the 
total cost for a trip of 30 miles in any one day is only $8.10, whether one person or five ride in the 
cor. Rates are lower by the week. Rates vary slightly in different sections of the country. 


Gasoline, Oil, Insurance Furnished 


Even on long trips, whatever amount you pay for addi- 
tional gasoline and oil is refunded to you 


Also, Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft 
Insurance and $100.00 deductible collision protection are included in the low rate— at no extra cost. 


How To Get lt 


it's as easy os A-B-C to rent from Hertz: (A) look in your telephone directory 
under “H 


for your nearest Hertz station; (B) show your driver's license at the station and identify 
yourself; (C) step into a fine new car and go! 


Advance Reservations To be sure of a car when you need it, locally or in some other city, 


it is well to make a reservation in advance. Any Hertz station will make a reservation for you, any- 
where, for any time. Or, if you have the correct Hertz station name and address at your destination 


Look in your telephone directory 


set mon ee won HERTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTE 


city, you can make your own reservations by letter, telegram or telephone. Also, any airline or rail- 
road reservation office will make a Hertz reservation for you through the Hertz Plane-Auto Plan or the 
Hertz Rail-Auto Plan at the time you purchase your airline or railroad ticket. Always insist on Hertz 
when you make your reservation and be sure you get Hertz service when you arrive at your destination. 


New Model Cars ... Cars rented from Hertz are always current-model cars, of popular makes. 


The car you rent bears no Hertz identification—it is your private car, for an hour, a day or as long as 
you wish. 


Charge Cards Available... Hertz Charge Cards (international in application) are issued to well 
rated business firms and individuals. The card serves as identification, elimi- 

nates deposit requirements, and provides credit privileges if desired. Air : T] 

Travel Card holders and Rail Credit Card holders are accorded the same } 

privileges extended to holders of Hertz Charge Cards. 


Additional Information . . . For information on Hertz stations—any- 


where—or for information on any detail of Hertz Service operations, contact 


your nearest Hertz station or—write or phone Hertz Rent-A-Car System, *, — 
Department 310, 218 South Wabesh Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois; Phone: Sep, 
WeEbster 9-5165. %6 ¥¢ 


im woos He™ 


WHEREVER YOU GO... WHATEVER YOU DO... ‘pj 8) ‘S) 
YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS 
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wh {) 
and where 


\ who's who of people 


on the go and a gazetleei 


of fun and events 


At Home in the World 
e Santha Rama Rau, author of the 
remarkable article that leads off this 
issue, is as travel-minded as anyone 
we have met. She started her j 


imterest in all the arts, particularly 
our own Indian arts. But oddly 
enough, there is little violent nation- 
alism. For the first time, Indians feel 
they can be friends with everyone, 
and can see themselves in terms of 
the whole world. India is the place to 
watch in Asia. | think that if India 
can make a democratic government 
work, we needn't worry about 
Communism winning in Asia.” 


Pause 

e Among the missing this month, as 
the many fans of his Party of One 
will have already noticed, is HOLIDAY 
columnist Clifton Fadiman. The ab- 
sence, we are happy to report, is 
only a temporary one. Mr. Fadiman 
is simply vacationing from his duties 
as our Man of Opinion, and will 


neying exactly three monihs a‘ter soon be back at this regular post 
her birth, in Madras, and has been dispensing wit, observations, philos- 
at it ever since. Her father,a member  ophy, puns, recipes, reminiscences, 
of a distinguished Indian fa: as recommendations, bibliographia 


in the foreign service and thy 
followed him to 
Africa, to various European coun- 


England, South 


and other forms of assorted wis- 
dom. Party of One will resume in an 
early issue. 


tries, and to Japan. Santha Rama 
Rau went to both Oxford and 
Wellesley, and has written an article Phe Real McC. 


about the latter college which 
DAY will print shortly. 

After the war, neither marria 
(to fellow-writer Faubion Bowers) 
nor book writing (Home 
East of Home) nor 
motherhood (one 
10-months-old son, 
Jai) have interfered 
with further travel- 
ing. “My husband 
and I have visited 
every 


HOLI- 


to India, 


country in 
Asia except Korea 


e@ Talking about his authorship of 
our World Series article (on Page 
58), Joe McCarthy told us recently, 
“Whatever interest | have in base- 
ball is not hereditary. My father 
never cared for any 
sport except horse 
racing and I have 
always rather liked 
something he said 
during the height 
of the Boston 
Braves’ race for the 
1914. 


since 1945,” says 
Miss Rau, “and | 
imagine we are 
among the very first 
to have done any 
extensive hitchhik- 


ing in Tibet. My 
son was born in 
Bombay and he, 


too, started travel- 
ing at three months. 
I see no danger of 


any of us settling down. 
cently we have been living in | 


Santha Rama Rau juggles 


writing 


Africa and in New York City 


while. 


“India fascinates me now 


has a new 


and his traditions since the end of 


British rule. 


awareness of 


There is a great new 


Most re 


. We 
will be off for Asia again next year 
and certainly will stay in India for a 


more 
than ever. Everyone in the country 
himself 





traveling. motherhood. 


July. 


pennant in 
We lived in Boston 
(Cambridge, to be 
specific) and you 
can imagine what 
it was like there in 
September, 1914, 
when Rudolph, 
Tyler and James 
were pitching 
George Stallings’ 
‘Miracle Team’ 
Braves into first 


place after being in the cellar in 
In those days, of course, there 
was no radio and everybody down- 
town in the late afternoon was al- 
ways seeking some word about what 


had happened to the Braves that day. 


usual 


“Well, one day around 5 o'clock 
my father stopped in a barroom in 
Bowdoin Square ard ordered his 
a shot of Newburyport rum 
with an ale chaser. When the bar- 


HOLIDAY 


tender put the drink in front of him, 
he said to my father, ‘Did you hear 
how the Braves made out today?’ 
My father paused with the drink 
halfway to his mouth and peered at 
the bartender. “Who the hell are 
the Braves” he said.” 

Mr. McCarthy’s little boy Joe, we 
are glad to say, adopted a less ob- 
durate attitude toward the national 
pastime and has been a close fan 
ever since 1926. 

At this point, it is perhaps time 
for us to clear up the question of 
“Who the hell is Joe McCarthy?” 
Well, Joe McCarthy (our Joe Mc- 
Carthy, who has been a steady and 
much-admired HOuipAy contributor 
for years now) is neither: a) the 
former manager of the New York 
Yankees and the Boston Red Sox; 
nor b) the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin. He is the former editor of 
the wartime GI publication Yank. 
While on that job, he used to get a 
lot of mail addressed “Joe McCarthy, 
The Yanks, New York,” advising 
him to shift the batting order for the 
coming series with Cleveland or ask- 
ing why he had been stupid enough 
to leave his pitcher in in the seventh 
inning on Tuesday. So far, he has 
not received any communications 
regarding Communists, book burn- 
ing or the State Department, for 
which he is properly grateful. 


Spacestuff 

e@ Executive Editor Carl L. Biemiller, 
who began writing articles for 
HO LipaAy with the very first issue and 
has since contributed works on ev- 
erything from the Library of Con- 
gress to girls’ baseball to outdoor 
cookery, has gone into a new writing 
field. Carl is the author of the just- 
published juvenile, The Magic Ball 
From Mars (Morrow, $2.50), an 
other-worldly yarn which first ap- 
peared in our kid-sister publication, 
Jack and Jill, under the title of 
Jonny and the Space-o-tron. 

When we asked Carl how he 
happened to become an expert on 
space-o-trons, saucer-dynamics and 
Marsmen, he said, “Easy. Don't 
forget I've got four sons, and every 
one of them is an expert on every- 
thing. | just sit around at breakfast 
time and listen.” 

Carl's listening has been extremely 
rewarding. First reports from the 
publisher on The Magic Ball From 
Mars are very, very optimistic and 
it now looks as if space-o-trons are 
going to be standard breakfast-table 
conversation in a good many Amer- 
ican homes this fall. rHE END 
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What state has the 
largest game refuge? 


) Arizona Nevada 


It's the Desert Game Range in 
Nevada — over 2,200,000 acres in 
When you travel state- 
side, carry travel money safely, con- 
veniently in First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks. Denom- 
$100, 


total area. 


inations of $10, $20, 
each a distinctive color. 


$50, 


Where did the watermelon 


come from? 


{| South America Asia 


It’s a native of Africa. In the tropics 
or in Transylvania, First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks 
are the safe, convenient way to carry 
travel money. Accepted everywhere 
for over 40 years, Prompt refund 
Only you can 


or stolen, 
cash them, 


if lost 


Where are the deepest 
mines on earth? 


[] South Africa 
South America 


| California 


Africa 


Manchuria 





The gold mines of the Transvaal in 
South Africa, 9,000 ft. deep, are 
earth's deepest. Whether you travel 
south or north, carry First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks 


Spendable as cash. Your signature 


is all the identification you need. 
Ask for them at your bank. 


First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 


For All Business or 
Vacation Travel 
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Priest-guide at 
Temple of Love, Bi 


Dancing Shiva 
at the Elephanta caves. 











Intricate Muslim 
architecture at Jaipur. 











Kailasa Temple, 
cut from solid cliff rock. 
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Elephant decked out 
in jewels and gold. 


Lavish frescoes 
in the palace at Bundi. 








... Here. a famous Indian writer gives you 


a brilliant portrait of the richness. 


the color, the fantastic diversity and the subtle 


intricacies of a great country and an ancient people 


by SANTHA RAMA RAI 
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ot long ago an Indian woman 
dressed in a sari was traveling in 
a train in England. Sitting across 
from her was the only other occu- 





pant of the compartment, an 
a. Englishwoman. As the train pulled 
away from London toward the countryside, the Eng- 
lishwoman, who had been studying the appearance of 
her companion with considerable interest, was un- 
able to contain her curiosity any longer. She swept 
her hand across the window, indicating the lovely 
scenery of the Thames valley. “Don’t you find the 
Thames beautiful?” she asked. 

“Yes, Ido. Very beautiful.” 

“Do you have rivers as big as this in India? 
if you don’t mind my asking.” 

“We have rivers bigger than the Thames. In fact, in 
my home, Allahabad, where the Jumna and the great 
Ganges meet, the river becomes so wide you cannot 
see across it.” 

After a pause the Englishwoman nodded toward 
the woods and trees passing outside the train window. 
“Do you have trees to any extent? Like our oak, 
for instance?” 

“Oh, yes, and what's more we have the great teak 
forests of the east, the pine forests of the moun- 
tains — 

“Mountains? Are they anything like the English 
mountains?” 

“Surely you must have heard of the Himalayas,” 
said the Indian, sounding, by now, rather defensive. 
“They are the highest in the world. Next to them the 
English mountains are scarcely even hills.” 

To this the Englishwoman said with admirable pa- 
tience and sweetness and entire disbelief, “You do 
love your country very much, my dear, don't you?” 

This is a true story and I tell it to illustrate two 
things that any traveler to India should remember 
the widespread innocence abroad about India (even 
in her ex-ruler’s homeland), and the deep pride that 
Indians have in their country. 

Any girl who has worn a sari in a New York res- 
taurant and been asked by a stranger to tell fortunes, 
or any Indian who has been asked by good-natured 
hostesses to give them the recipe for curry, or, in- 
evitably, for information about the rope trick, beds 
of nails, caste marks or sacred cows, recognizes the 
familiar misconceptions and preconceptions that are 
common conversational currency about India. Set 
these experiences (that any Indian abroad can dupli- 
cate a dozen times) against the Indian's own feeling 
about his country and you can see that a degree of 
tact is needed when you want to ask even reasonable 
questions, One aspect of indian feeling is shown in 
the much-quoted sarcasm of the Indian’s reply to the 
American who asked, ““Have you been to America?” 


“America?” the Indian said. “‘Ah, that is the coun- 
try Columbus found when he was looking for India.” 

A more naive and equally arrogant story which has 
been attributed to the Nagas, an Indian hill tribe, 
tells of the creation of mankind: God put His first 
model of man into the oven to be baked. Being un- 
practiced, He took the model out while it was still 
white and doughy—that became the white man. The 
second model He left in so long it came out burned— 
that became the Negro. Finally He timed it exactly 
right and the model came out an even, perfect 
brown—that, of course, became the Indian. 

These two things—the foreigner’s misinformation 
and the Indian's touchy pride—combine to make 
traveling in India a complicated, sometimes confus- 
ing, often irritating and always unexpected expe- 
rience. But whatever the complexities of the Indian 
character or country, one thing is certain—it is im- 
possible to be disappointed in India. In the fantastic 
diversity of the country, from the frozen peaks and 
plateaus bordering Tibet to the tropical Malabar 
coast, in the inexhaustible variety of the Indian peo- 
ple—their faces, manners, costumess jewelry, arts and 
way of life—there is something to everyone's taste. 

The misconceptions about India take a number of 
different forms. One sort, which a friend of mine calls 
“the lean, bronzed horsemen” school of literature, 
reduces Indian life to the simple code of fighting 
men—honor, revenge and treachery; this appears 
mostly in the writings of people like Kipling or 
Yeats-Brown. 

Another sort, the “Mother India” school, dwells 
on the primitive customs and miserable living condi- 
tions in India. Yet another prepares you for a land 
of mystics and holy men. One way and another, a 
formidable screen of fantasy and half-truths has 
grown up between India and the Western world. 

Most people, for instance, think of India as a hot 
country. If you find yourself on the edge of the 
Rajasthan Desert in June, certainly the temperature 
will be around 115° in the shade and there will be a 
scalding wind as well. But because of such extremes of 
heat, people tend to overlook the fact that all of 
North India has a very cold winter, that a large part 
of the country is mountainous, and that you can ski 
in Kashmir. Even Bombay, which is sometimes con- 
sidered part of South India and can’t possibly be 
called cold, because the temperature rarely goes below 
70°, is still very pleasant. Residents of the city con- 
sider 90° a heat wave, and try to avoid the sticky 
weather of the month before and the month after the 
summer monsoon. 

Then again, you are bound to have heard that 
India is dirty. When you arrive here and see the city 
streets and the people in them, you will feel this is no 
exaggeration. They look filthy. But the interiors of 





the homes are not. And it is worth remembering that 
Indians in their turn are likely to consider foreigners 
dirty because they shake hands with strangers, wear 
their shoes indoors and eat with knives and forks. 
My grandmother used to say, “You know whether 
your own hands are clean. But who can be sure that 
the servants have washed the silver?” 

Perhaps you have been told of India’s extensive il- 
literacy. Only about 15 per cent of India’s three hun- 
dred million people can read and write. But don’t 
make the mistake of thinking that this means they are 
uneducated or primitive. There is a strong tradition 
of the oral transmission of learning in India, and in 
spite of scanty communications and the small range 
of newspapers and radios, you would have to travel 
to a very obscure village indeed to find Indians who 
haven't a good idea of their country’s needs and 
problems, its leaders and what they stand for. In the 
first free elections in India’s history, held in January, 
1952, over 60 per cent of the electorate voted. 

Whether the various sorts of misconceptions ro- 
manticize, patronize or disparage India, one thing is 
certain—they are a great barrier to the foreign trav- 
eler’s understanding of the country. So perhaps the 
most important things he can bring with him are an 
open mind and a great deal of tact. 


r | Yo India through the centuries of her recorded 
history and even from the times of her legends 
and mythology has come a series of invaders. In those 
thousands of years India has very seldom fought a 
successful war. Since the early Aryan invasions, al- 
legorically recorded (some scholars believe) in the 
great Indian epics of the Mahabharata and Rameyana, 
India has been conquered in turbulent succession by 
the Persians, the Greeks led by Alexander the Great, 
by Bactrians, Scythians, Afghans, Moguls and finally 
by the British—and this list leaves out the minor 
raids, forays and incessant small conquests along In- 
dia’s frontiers. Still, if India can claim few victories, at 
least she never lost a war. With the exception of the 
British, each wave of invaders came as foreign con- 
querors and remained to become Indian subjects. 
They lost their allegiance to their homelands, inter- 
married, settled in India permanently. Gradually they 
adopted the customs of the country (modifying some, 
retaining some of their own), the language and even 
with the exception of the great Mohammedan in- 
vasions—the religion. The British, who couldn't be 
absorbed, had, at last, to retreat. 
But in all these centuries of invasions India has had 
very few genuine tourists—people who have come 


simply to enjoy the country, amuse themselves, ap- 
preciate the arts, shop for souvenirs or just make 
friends. Sight-seeing or traveling for pleasure is not a 
part of the Indian cultural heritage. Mostly we travel 
to visit relatives, and often Indians will make a pil- 
grimage perhaps to one of the famous temples or to 
visit a shrine. Some Indians travel on business, of 
course, and those who can afford it sometimes go 
to the hills to avoid the heat of May and June in the 
plains. But tourism is rare. Before the war, those 
Indians who had a taste for travel usually went to the 
famous playgrounds or the capitals of Europe. Now, 
partly because of currency restrictions but mainly be- 
cause India’s independence brought a sudden rise of in- 
terest in their own country, those same travelers are 
exploring their homeland, and, actually, many parts 
of it can prove as foreign to them as the remotest 
corners of Europe. An Indian from, for example, 
Punjab Province, in North India, arriving in 
Madras on the southeast coast, would find not 
only an entirely different landscape, language, dress, 
food, customs and art, but would be considered: by 
most Madrasis a foreigner. 

For Indians and foreigners alike, the country is so 
extravagantly supplied with things to do and things to 
see that it is hard for the traveler to set up an itinerary. 
A private predisposition toward the sea rather than 
mountains or deserts makes me place Malabar as my 
favorite part of India. Malabar is a warm green strip 
of land that runs down the southwest coast from 
Calicut to the ruby-colored sands of Cape Comorin, 
the sacred, southernmost tip of the Indian peninsula. 

The last time I went to Malabar I took a small 
coastal steamer from Bombay which took four days to 
chug the 700 miles to the port of Cochin. On earlier 
visits | had taken the plane—a convenient four-hour 
trip—and had missed seeing the beautiful sea towns of 
Goa, a tiny, isolated state, one of the last outposts of 
the Portuguese empire, and Mangalore, their emerald 
harbors crowded with fishing boats and the brightly 
painted prows of Arab dhows that have sailed across 
the Indian Ocean to trade dates and gold for Indian 
cloth and spices. There are also the big, weathered 
country craft, with their huge triangular sails which 
move gracefully down the coast on the prevailing 
northeast wind that follows the monsoon. As one of 
these boats sails past you, leaving the harbor in the 
early morning, you catch a quick glimpse of the 
owner and his family, who live and work on the boat. 
The wife may be squatting behind the shelter of the 
rough cabin, blowing into her little charcoal burner to 
boil the water for tea; a couple of the younger chil- 
dren are still asleep, half in and half out of the cabin; 
an older boy mends a strip of sail or a net; the owner, 
in a scarlet loincloth and a torn shirt, is holding the 
tiller while another man—his brother perhaps—re- 


laxes in the bow, eating an orange, and then turns and 
squints into the sun as he waves and shouts a greeting 
to you. It is a casual and charming moment in the 
family’s life, caught like a photograph to remember. 
In the evening, anchored in another little harbor, you 
hear the music from the fishing boats calling sweetly 
across the water—high, sad trills of a bamboo flute 
which are picked up and improved by someone in ai- 
other boat, until the jollier sounds of people singing 
together break in and start an impromptu competition 
between the boats, with the voices getting gayer and 
wilder if they happen to be drinking the raw local 
home brew called arak. Then, gradually, the evening 
fires are put out, the people go to sleep and only the 
small riding lights rock gently on the water. 


pee Cochin, one of the prettiest and oldest 

harbors anywhere, southward for about eighty 
miles stretch the celebrated Malabar backwaters, a 
complicated and beautiful network of connecting la- 
goons, canals and rivers winding through the heart of 
Malabar. If you hire a boat in Cochin to take you 
down to Quilon through the backwaters, you can 
count on a couple of magic days. As soon as you 
leave the town and are moving slowly along the edge 
of the first lagoon, you are in Paul Gauguin country, 
filled with his colors of skin and land. The coconut 
palms curve over the water, and behind them. are 
banana groves and the exuberant green of rice fields. 
Scattered along the banks are clusters of thatched 
huts and in the courtyards outside the women sit 
beating out coconut husks to make coir fiber. Their 
arms rise and their backs arch with infinite grace 
Their hair is knotted high on their heads and deco- 
rated with frangipani and jasmine. The little gitls 
in their long, full skirts and tight, bright bodices 
walk barefoot in single file along the water's edye 
on their way to school, Their books are carried neatly 
on their heads, their long glossy braids hang below 
their waists and they, too, have flowers 
biscus or gardenias 


scarlet hi 
tucked into their hair. The 
boys scamper along less sedately and call comments, 
greetings and the inevitable questions, “Where do 
you come from? Where are you going?” to the 
men on the passing boats. 

The Malabar women, famous for their beauty, are 
famous, too, for their independence. In fact, Malabar 
provides one of the few remaining matriarchal sys- 
tems in the world, even though it has been decaying to 
some extent since the British, for mysterious reasons 
of their own, instigated laws forbidding Malabar 
women to marry more than ene husband. Until some- 
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thing over a decade ago, polyandry had been the 
custom and seems to have worked most successfully. 
Even now, outside the houses, you can see the porches 
which shelter the “husbands’ benches’’—wooden 
settles that run along each side of the porch. These, so 
the story goes, were places where the returning hus- 
band sat and waited, out of courtesy, until his wife 
called him into the house. He was supposed to make 
loud noises to announce his presence so that his wife 
should not be surprised while she was with another 
husband or a lover. If he was wise, he looked along 
the floor of the verandah first, because Malabar 
women had perhaps the simplest divorce proceedings 
in the world—they put their husband's sandals out- 
side the door and he knew that he was finished 

Although they have lost the right to marry as often 
as they want, Malabar women still retain enough of 
their matriarchal privileges to make them envied by 
most of the rest of India. Tradition accords them the 
right to rule the family, and inheritance laws bequeath 
a greater part of a family’s property and wealth to its 
women. Even in the royal family, the maharaja may 
occupy the throne during his lifetime, but will be suc- 
ceeded by his sister's son, And all this continues at a 
time when women in the rest of India are struggling 
for the rights of inheritance and divorce. 

One important activity is, however, reserved ex- 
clusively for men, Malabar’s great classical dance- 
drama form, kathakali, is performed only by men and 
it provides, in my opinion, one of the world’s most 
magnificent and dramatic shows. Any evening, from 
your boat on the backwaters or in any small town or 
village in the Cochin area, you may suddenly hear the 
sharp staccato of tightly stretched drums chattering 
furiously in the distance. This announces that later in 
the night a Aathakali will be held. From the villages 
for several miles around—as far as the sound of the 
drums will carry—men and women start walking to- 
ward the drums, leading or carrying their children. 

As you get closer the drumming becomes thunder- 
ous, and by the time you reach the actual clearing 
where the performance will be held, the sound is 
deafening. In the center of the clearing is a huge brass 
light about five feet high shaped like an ornate cham- 
pagne glass, the bowl filled with coconut oil to feed 
the fat cotton wicks hanging over its edge. On one side 
stand the drummers in plain white mundus (a long 
sarong of thin cotton), bare to the waist and glisten- 
ing with sweat in the flickering light. The drumming 
is SO strenuous that the drummers work in relays; 
as one is exhausted, another takes his place, con- 
tinuing without breaking the complicated rhythms. 

It is usually close to midnight before the perform- 
ance itself begins with the traditional hymns and de- 
votional songs. When the actors appear at last, the 
audience is half mesmerized by the drums and the 
chanting, and the effect of the huge tense figures in 
their fantastic make-up, hands waving, ankle bells 
emphasizing each beating foot movement, is im- 
mensely gripping 

The actors wear billowing white skirts, and tight 
jackets trimmed with a glittering fringe that empha- 
sizes each extravagant acrobatic motion. The make-up, 
weird as a mask and colored in greens, yellows and 
reds with accents of black and white, indicates the 
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character of each actor and whether he is a god, a 
hero, a demon or animal. On their heads the actors 
wear enormous halos encrusted with glinting mirrors 
and shiny paillettes. In the bright flares and erratic 
light from the big oil lamp these fabulous creatures 
can convey instantly the mystery and grandeur and 
excitement of the gods and heroes they represent. To 
the small children sitting on the ground and staring 
with big eyes at the performance, the line between 
reality and fantasy is obviously very thin. 

With the exception of the unearthly wail that some- 
times comes from the demons, the dancers don’t 
speak at all. From the side, musicians shout out the 
familiar words of the famous stories from the Ma- 
habharata (which tells of the five heroic Pandava 
brothers and their exploits against their evil cousins) 
and the Ramayana, the story of the good king Rama 
and his battle with the king of Lanka who had cap- 
tured Sita, the queen. All the stories are full of valiant 
fights, terrifying exploits, scenes of requited and un- 
requited love, and all sorts of adventures. In the hand 
movements of the actors the lines of the play are de- 
scribed word by word. It is said that there is a hand 
gesture for every word in the Sanskrit dictionary. 

Halfway through the performance many of the chil- 
dren have fallen asleep, some of the adults have de- 
cided to break the intensity of the performance by 
having a cup of coffee from one of the stalls set up on 
the edge of the audience, and some are sharing a single 
hand-rolled cigarette with friends. But most remain 
squatting or cross-legged throughout the night. In the 
cool dawn the kathakali ends, the villagers disperse 
sleepily, and you, too, wander away with your head 
full of gods and demons. 


|' you happen to share my passion for beaches, one 
of the chief delights of Trivandrum, capital of the 


state of Travancore, on the southern tip of India, will 
be Kovalam, a perfect crescent of gilt sand between 
mop-headed palms and the clearest water I have ever 
swum in. Small dark boys with their mundus tucked 
up high beckon you toward their strange primitive 
boats—three or four slender tree trunks lashed to- 
gether at each end. You sit astride the boat while 
two of the boys paddle until you are out beyond 
the breakers. “*Dive,” 
dive in.” 


one of them says, “go on, 
“No, no. It’s much too shallow!” 

“Try, go on, dive in.” 

If you dive, you find the water is fifteen or twenty 
feet deep but so clear that you can’t judge its depth. 

My favorite picture of Kovalam is just before sun- 
set, when the girls from the village at the far end of 
the beach go down to the water for their evening 
swim. They go into the water in their saris, duck in 
and out of the waves for a few minutes, and then in 
the last golden light of the sun they run out of the sea, 
laughing and calling to each other, the wet folds of 
their clothes sculptured against their bodies, arms 
raised to wind their hair back into place. They return 
to their village in an incomparably lovely procession. 


Trivandrum itself is a quiet, easygoing town. Its 
museum has India’s finest collection of old Indian 
bronzes, the great and powerful Natarajas—the fa- 
mous poses of the god Shiva in his aspect of god of 
the dance in which the world was created; delicately 
voluptuous figures of his wife, Parvati, a capricious 
and charming goddess in her various moods of jeal- 
ousy, affection, anger or coquettishness; or the beau- 
tiful and amorous Lord Krishna in all the stages of 
his life from a mischievous child to a flirtatious young 
man to the profound mystic. In Malabar the artisans 
whose ancestors first made these bronzes still work at 
their trade and pass the skill on to their children. 


\ along the other coast of India’s peninsula 
1 live a people so different in temperament and 
talent from the people of Malabar that one could well 
be crossing to a foreign country in the journey between 
Trivandrum and Madras. The Madrasis are known 
for their mathematical genius, their intricate and dif- 
ficult music, their Hindu orthodoxy, their great mys- 
tics, and their lack of finesse. Theirs is altogether a 
more complicated character, embracing extremes of 
asceticism in daily life or voluptuousness in art, or a 
shrewd mercenary sense or an easy familiarity with 
the most rarefied of philosophies. Foreigners, par- 
ticularly, are likely to be puzzled by the fact that 
Madrasis are voluble, ready to talk, argue or instruct 
(in English, which is more widely spoken here than 
anywhere else in India) but are rigidly exclusive about 
their home life and reticent about their arts. 

Artistically speaking, however, Madras state is 
perhaps the richest area of India. Travel here requires 
a certain sense of adventure, though you can be per- 
fectly comfortable so long as you are not a Ritz type. 
Few places outside of the main cities of India have 
hotels. In the smaller towns one stays in places vari- 
ously described as dak bungalows, circuit houses, 
rest houses, inspection bungalows or travelers’ 
bungalows. 

These are mostly government owned and run, 
and are intended to accommodate district admin- 
istrators. Officials get priority, but anybody can stay 
in them. There is a permanent staff which provides 
you with food and service, but usually you bring 
your own bedding. Living is simple but adequate— 
and cheap. The bungalows themselves range from 
just all right to extremely comfortable and are pleas- 
anter than most of the hotels. 

Inevitably even the most superficial understanding 
of South Indian art requires some understanding or 
at least acceptance of the religion. Indian sculpture 
reaches its highest point in the South Indian temples; 
the great form of Indian dancing called bharata na- 
tyam originated in the temples with the devadasis 
(literally “servants of God,” though these girls later 
came to be known as temple prostitutes), and is in- 
timately connected with religious songs; and South 
Indian classical music is exclusively religious. 

In Madras city itself India’s most active artistic life 
flourishes. The greatest test of a dancer is to be able 





to draw a crowd in Madras. There are concerts that 
start off tamely at eight or nine in the evening; by 
midnight, the singer is warming up; by two or three 
in the morning the audience is so tense that there is an 
audible gasp every time the singer finishes a partic- 
ularly intricate or original variation, for she is judged 
on the quality of her improvisation. The music and 
dancing have now left the temples for the more re- 
munerative concert halls or theaters of the city, and 
for India’s very active movie industry (next to Holly- 
wood, the largest in the world), but the temples them- 
selves and their sculptures, scattered all over the 
south, are worth seeing for their own intrinsic merit. 

It is when you come to the great living temples of 
South India that you may find the atmosphere too 
lush, the extravagant abandon of the worshipers too 
foreign to a taste that requires more restraint to its 
religion and more delicacy about its religious sym- 
bols. The huge and famous temple of Madura is a 
case in point. Like most Hindu temples, it is built on 
a plan of a rectangle within a rectangle. On each of the 
four sides enormous gates, surmounted by a moun- 
tain of many-layered carving, lead into the first court- 
yard. From there more gates lead into the second 
courtyard where the shrines to the chief deity of the 
temple are built. 

Because it is so holy and so popular a place of wor- 
ship, Madura has many elaborations on the basic 
plan. Along the outer walls are cells for pilgrims to 
live in, and even stables for the horses of visiting no- 
bility. In the Tank of Golden Lilies devotees purify 
themselves before entering the inner shrines. The 
Hall of a Thousand Pillars occupies one corner of the 
courtyard, and there, among the elaborate carvings 
of gods and goddesses and guardian animals, is an 
active little bazaar. Stalls are set up where flowers, 
coconuts, spices, fruit and all the conventional offer- 
mgs to the gods are sold. Worshipers arrive at the 
temple, bargain briskly for the offerings they want to 
buy, and continue in to their devotions. There also 
are stalls selling cloth, souvenirs, food, jewelry and a 
variety of other merchandise to appeal to the many 
people from tiny villages who combine their pil- 
grimage with some shopping in the big town. 

Wandering among the lesser shrines in the outer 
courtyard, people talk and gossip and exchange news. 
A sanyasi, a holy man, dressed in his faded saffron 
robe, may sit deep in meditation while around him 
laughing and screaming children run madly about in 
their games. Unlike the simple clothes of the people 
of Malabar, which are predominantly white cotton, 
the saris of the Madras women are in the luminous 
colors and the heavy shot silks for which their prov- 
ince is famous. Like bright birds they cluster around 
a man who is chanting from the Sanskrit Vedas. 

American friends who have been to Madura have 
told me that a very real—and to some people very 
difficult—shift of perspective is needed to accept the 
unrestrained devotion that worshipers in the temple 
offer the images, or the simple directness of the cere- 
mony in which the priest carries the female deity of 
the temple, Meenakshi the “‘fish-eyed”’ goddess, to 
her consort for the night. And then again, the teem- 
ing life in the temples, the buying and selling, the 
laughter and gossip, the inevitable squalor of the 


maimed and diseased begging at the temple gates, and 
the surprise of seeing priests demanding money in- 
side, all seem inappropriate, if not actually shocking, 
to people who expect a more unworldly atmosphere 
in a religious shrine. 

To Indians, it all seems very natural and ordinary. 
If a temple and religion are part of your daily life, you 
must expect to find life in all its aspects there. If you 
are really intent on your worship, the life around you 
won't disturb you. As for the priests, some are apt to 
be grabby, but some are very learned and devout. 
Somebody has to pay them, and if worshipers and 
visitors don’t, how will they or the temple survive? 

An equally great shift in perspective is usually 
needed in considering the art in a temple like Ma- 
dura—the extravagant lack of inhibition of the arti- 
sans of the 17th Century who built and decorated it. 
The full-breasted, seminude stone figures of god- 
desses and mythological heroines which decorate 
the pillars and walls, the gods in their jewelry and 
transparent loincloths, the occasional sculpture 
of an aspect of Shiva, which is half man and half 
woman, all seem, to the Western eye, scarcely suited 
to a place of worship. 

Even more disturbing to foreigners is the fact that 
every Indian temple includes in its sculpture a con- 
siderable amount of erotica. In European cathedrals 
one sometimes sees in the basements and under- 
ground areas a few bits of “immoral” carving which 
represent, it is thought, the errant fancy of some bored 
sculptor. In India, such carvings represent a more nat- 
ural, widespread and highly developed consciousness 
of the connection between pleasure and life, between 
religion itself and the natural bents and capabilities 
of the human being. The three things with which the 
full and complete human life must concern itself are, 
to the Hindu way of thinking, religious, sexual and 
artistic experience—and all three, the Hindu believes, 
must be transcended by the mystic. 

Often in a temple one will see a decorative frieze in 
three layers—one panel of carving depicts the aspects 
of various deities and scenes from Hindu mythology 
and the religious stories; the next shows musicians, 
dancers and artists of different sorts; and nearly al- 
ways the third is one of erotic bas-reliefs. Finally, at 
the heart of every Shiva temple, stands the /ingam, the 
phallic symbol which represents Shiva. To the West- 
erner who seems shocked by such symbolism many 
Indians pretend ignorance of the meaning of the 
lingam. Among themselves, however, it seems the 
most obvious, natural and appropriate symbol of the 
god whose greatest aspect is that of the Creator. But 
to most uneducated Indians the worship of the /ingam 
is so far removed from any concrete symbolism that 
they would be genuinely unable to tell you what its 
connection with the god Shiva might be. 

Among the tric iest preconceptions about India to 
deal with is that it is a land of mystics. Like most of 
the preconceptions, it is a part truth. If, on your ar- 
rival in India, you happen upon the very concrete sort 
of worship that takes the form of showering a deity in 
a temple with gifts in return for favors and good for- 
tune, you may conclude there is little mysticism in 
India. If you watch the hardheaded bargaining iu we 
bazaars and the persisten’ beggi.ig in the streets, you 


may be further convinced that Indians are quite as 
mercenary as anyone else. However, to be called a 
smart businessman is no compliment in India. And it 
was these same poor and money-conscious people 
who gave the greatest modern Indian the highest title 
they knew—Mahatma, Great Spirit—and entrusted 
the political and economic policies of their country to 
a spiritual leader. Moreover, they followed him even 
when he told them that the only way to fight was not 
to fight, which is still too chancy and involved a con- 
cept for most “hardheaded” politicians elsewhere to 
deal with. To the Indians, it was less persuasive to be 
told that God was on their side than that they should 
be on God's. 

Foreigners found in Gandhi the same mixture of 
realism and spirituality that one can find scattered 
through his country today. It was, after all, the people 
of India who followed Gandhi. The fact that Indian 
independence was won on his policy, without armed 
revolution or war (the many occasions when violence 
broke out were in spite of Gandhi's code and do not 
invalidate it), is historic evidence of the power of 
spiritual principle over politics in India. 

All over India there are men and women who have 
given themselves over entirely to mysticism. They 
command many thousands of disciples. Some of these 
men and women are known throughout India, 
others have retired to the mountains or otherwise 
have been lost to sight. They are not considered 
odd in any way. Their way of life is regarded as a 
necessary and even an enviable one. Whatever itis 
superstition or religion—mysticism in all its aspects 
is one of the most important parts of Indian life 


|" Madras state, along with the magnificence 
of its arts, its mysticism and its intellectual keen- 
ness, the visitor is apt to find one of the more dis- 
turbing sides of India 
Indians will justify caste to you, some will deplore it, 
some will pretend it doesn't exist. Your own observa- 
tion will very soon tell you that it does exist, though 
unless you travel in the villages you may easily leave 
India thinking that caste is observed in only the most 
casual way. In Madras, however, even the city dweller 
is clearly more caste-conscious than in most parts of 
India; you will see evidences of this in the many 
“Brahmin Coffee Shops” or in restaurants run by the 


a strong sense of caste. Many 


ubiquitous Udipi Sri Krishna—a favorite name be- 
cause Udipi is a small town from which one of the 
rarefied and pure subcastes of Brahmins comes. Brah- 
mins, who cannot eat with lower castes, must be as- 
sured that the premises are owned and run by Brah- 
mins and that the food is handled by nobody else. If 
you decide to eat in one of these restaurants, you will 
be served in a separate room where you cannot defile 
the Brahmins’ food, or a table may even be set up for 
you on the street outside the shop. Don't be offended; 
the vast majority of Indians and even many Brahmins 
who have lost caste by eating meat, crossing water, 
associating with foreigners or untouchables, would 
receive the same treatment. 
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The first and to my mind the most important thing 


to say about caste in India is that it is dying out. Its 
death will probably be a long and slow one, but at 
least its hold on the Indian people is growing steadily 
weaker. In this as in so much else in Indian life, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi was a major contributor. In the emo- 
tional battle of the untouchables for acceptance he 
was their champion and leader. He changed their 
name from untouchables to harijans—the Chosen, or 
Loved Ones of God—and insisted that they have ac- 
cess to Hindu temples, from which they had previ- 
ously been excluded. Their legal battles were fought 
for them by one of the most brilliant and controver- 
Bhimrao Ramji 


himself a Aarijan. A bitter, honest and 


sial figures of Indian politics, D1 
Ambedkar 
difficult crusader, he is largely responsible for the 
fact that harijans have full equality before the law 
What remains is the tedious process of evolution 
that will someday bring them social acceptance 
Just why or how caste began is something that 
Indian scholars still wrangle about. In the Vedas, 
the earliest, most sacred and authoritative of Hindu 
religious writings, the references to caste are so 
vague as to leave room for endless interpretations. As 
a result some people claim that caste is a recent (for 
India) corruption with no real theological authority 
Certainly it is not until the writings of the great 
“lawgiver™ Manu, near the beginning of the Christian 
era, that caste is codified into the four major divisions 
that Indians know today: Brahmins (originally the 
scholars and priests), Kshatriyas (warriors), Vaisyas 
(usually businessmen, traders, artisans) and Sudras 
(usually the peasants) 
or performed other menial jobs 


The harijans were sweepers 


The whole situation is complicated by the fact that 
each caste is ‘divided into subcastes with special dis- 
tinctions and privileges. For instance, the Brahmins 
of Kashmir, a caste that is particularly famous for two 
of its members, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who was India’s great liberal 
leader, automatically take the title of pandit because, 
some of them claim, of their traditional excellence of 
scholarship; unlike the Brahmins of the rest of India, 
they are permitted to eat fish and meat, but not 
chicken or eggs. Some subcastes are limited to a 
specific area; others are scattered over the country 
the Bom- 
bay fishermen, for example, belong to a special caste 


Some are better described as trade guilds 


Over the centuries many castes have lost thei 
original characteristics and occupations. Youcan now 
probably find as many Brahmin cooks as priests. One 
distinguished Brahmin family owns and operates a 
successful leather and tanning factory, an unimag)- 
nably shameful occupation for the really orthodox, 
combining as it does the killing of animals, the work- 
ing of cowhide and the making of money 

It is in an Indian village that caste can still domi- 
nate the lives of people. The Indian village, of course, 
varies enormously in character from region to region, 
but a certain basic structure belongs to all of them. 

The backbone is the small independent farmer, the 
Sudra, He and his wife have a house of their own in 
which all their sons and daughters-in-law live. Since 
there is no tradition of primogeniture in Indian vil- 
lages, his land belongs equally to all his sons, and in- 
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evitably becomes inadequate for the family needs. 
This helps perpetuate the “joint family system.” All 
the sons and their families live together under this 
system; to separate would mean that the land would 
have to be divided into unworkably small strips. 

Usually, since even in nonfamine years India can- 
not quite supply her food needs, the farmer is in 
debt to the local moneylender, a bania, which is a 
subeaste of the Vaisyas. This used to be a much- 
despised category, although nowadays it includes 
some of the most eminent names in India. There 
will be other Vaisyas in the village, too, shopkeepers 
and small traders, the man who buys surplus grain 
from the farmer for sale in the nearest town or city. 

Often there is a big landowner in the district, a 
Kshatriya, who has a number of tenant farmers on his 
estate; his land may have been won for him by an an- 
cestor in a military campaign. If the village is large 


enough to have a school, the teacher may be a Brah- 


min. He will probably be the professional letter writer 
and reader too. Certainly the priest in the temple (if 
there is one) will be a Brahmin. 

A short distance from the village you will probably 
see a group of shabLy, almost derelict huts. That is 
where the /arijans of the village live—usually aroun! 
their own separate well. Mostly they cultivate thei 
tiny plots of land, but some sweep the village roads 
and clean latrines. 1 heir wives may be employed as 
charwormen. The young men may be hired for road 
building or whctever construction may be going on. 
But whatever their work, they are discriminated 
against socially, economically and religiously. They 
do, however, retain the possibility of escape. In a 
town or in another part of the country they can live as 
well as they can afford—you can’t tell by looking at 
or talking to a person what his caste is. 

It is easy to win foreign approval by condemning 
the caste system out of hand. However, I don't 
think that this is entirely honest or realistic. There is, 
of course, a caste system of some sort—of money or 
education, or artistic attainment, or birth or color—in 
just about every society. The thing that seems to 
bother Americans most about the Indian caste system 
is its inflexibility, that even if you can shake off the 
limitations of your own caste, you can never rise to a 
higher caste. To them it seems unfair and a denial of 
opportunity. To many Indians it simply seems the ra- 
tional man’s acceptance of inescapable facts. West- 
erners often attribute to it that famous Indian “‘fatal- 
ism.” Indians are more likely to call it contentment 
with your lot—a far more enviable state than one of 
constant strugele and ambition. The ultimate aim of 
the Hindu, after all, is not “happiness” in the West- 
ern sense, but the absence of desire. 


’ Xo the extent that South India demonstrates the 

| elaborate, full-blooded, lavish flowering of Hindu 
art, North India provides the exact reverse. There, 
under the influence of the Muslim invaders and rulers, 
the famous towns have an entirely different character. 
A tour through the capitals of the Rajasthan states 





shows towns, forts and mosques all dominated by the 
familiar onion domes, pointed arches and geometric 
severity of Muslim architecture. In accordance with a 
religion that forbids the representation of the human 
form, Muslim monuments have become known for 
their abstraction, purity of line and delicacy of de- 
tail—the lacy marble screens in the Taj Mahal, for in- 
stance, or the mosaics and inlaid work in the floors 
and walls of the old palace in Delhi. To a taste geared 
to the robust and lively Hindu sculpture, with its em- 
phasis on the human figure, Muslim art is likely to 
seem remote and cold. But equally, whoever placed 
the Taj Mahal among the seven wonders of the 
world would find Hindu art sadly lacking in over-all 
design. 

One way and another, the Moguls left their stamp 
on most of North Indian art and life, whether it was 
through defacing the statues in Hindu temples or 
through the introduction of an exquisitely delicate 
school of painting (the only paintings in the caves 
and temples in South India are their murals). Mus- 
lims also inaugurated the chic costume for men— 
a high-collared, closely fitted jacket that reaches 
almost to the knees, worn over narrow jodhpurs 
which has now been adopted by all of India for its 
official formal wear. As a result of the patronage 
of the Mogul courts, India’s best-known nonreli- 
gious poetry was written—brief, flowery love lyrics 
to the Ideal Woman, who traditionally had a face 
like the moon, breasts like pomegranates and a 
voice like the sweet-singing bulbul. 

The Muslims also left the tradition of purdah for 
the women, which is now gradually disappearing. 
They bequeathed their rich and wonderful cuisine and 
taught Indians how to cook meat. They built the most 
stylish gardens in the world, of which the most fa- 
mous is Shalimar in that tourist paradise, Kashmir. 
But perhaps their best legacy was their architecture. 

My own preference is for South India, but no- 
where in the south is there a city as perfect in plan as 
the rose-pink capital of Jaipur. Like Kyoto or Peking, 
or even Paris, it is the city itself that is more beautiful 
than its individual buildings. Although it was de- 
signed and built by a Hindu maharaja, the eminent 
Jai Singh Il, who drove the Moguls out of Jaipur in 
the early 18th Century and founded his capital there, 
the Mogul influence remained in the wide streets, in 
the scalloped arches and decorations of the palaces, 
in the fountains and lotus pools of the gardens of the 
town. The soft pink local sandstone that was used to 
build the city gives Jaipur an almost frivolous fairy- 
tale quality. But if you look up to the summits of the 
hills that surround the town or to the crenelated wall 
that encircles it, you will see the forts and watch 
towers that are reminders of the turbulent history of 
the state and its famous Rajput warriors. 

In Rajasthan, perhaps more than in any other sec- 
tion of the country, the great tradition of princely 
rule continues. Since Indian independence and the 
framing of the new constitution, the six hundred or 
so rajas, maharajas and princes of India are only 
nominal rulers, but they retaia their personal estates, 
jewelry, and a privy purse that varies according to the 
income of the state they used to rule. The Nizam of 
Hyderabad, who commands the biggest privy purse, 








receives the equivalent of a million dollars a year (free 
of income tax), while other rajas and princes of small 
and poor states may get only a couple thousand. The 
people in these states, who elected their own repre- 


sentatives for the first time in January, 1952, could, if 


they wished, e/ect their raja back into power, but only 
as a member of a democratic body, and only if the 
raja stood as a candidate in the usual way. 

In spite of this, the traditional respect (or some- 
times fear) for the princes does remain to some ex- 
tent, especially in the Rajasthan states. Village story- 
tellers still recount the heroic deeds and stirring bat- 
tles of the old Rajput heroes, for they are glorious 
stories—tales of women who threw themselves into 
furnaces rather than be captured by their Muslim ene- 
mies, of their husbands, who dressed themselves in all 
the splendor of a bridegroom's clothes and rode out 
to a supremely flashy death in battle against the vast 
armies of the Mogul. More important, the Rajput 
princes still put on the kind of show that keeps them 
rajas in the eyes of the people of their states. Mar- 
riages are celebrated with traditional grandeur and 
ceremony. Decorated carriages and palanquins carry 
the bride and her party, and there are flower-bedecked 
horses for the groom and his friends, and feasts and 
sweetmeats for the people. A formal procession in 
Jaipur, for example, brings thousands onto the street 
to see the state elephants, the maharaja’s mounted 
guards, the liveried state retinue. And the Rajput 
princes are among the few who can still afford to keep 
strings of polo ponies. This most exciting of spectator 
sports helps keep the old Rajput tradition alive in 
people’s minds. 

Tradition has for centuries decreed that Rajput 
rulers should be not only great warriors but also great 
hunters. In Rajasthan the princes still shoot their 
tigers in style—a style that includes champagne and 
caviar on ice at a “camp” set up in the jungle for the 
duration of the shikar. The camp tents are more lux- 
urious than most Indian homes, staffed by dozens of 
servants, and equipped with everything from trained 
cheetahs (for a more original way of seeking out the 
prey) to elephants for the leisurely spectator. In other 
parts of India, however, the princes have felt the 
pinch of modern life and have opened up their tra- 
ditional sport to foreign visitors. For about $2000, a 
visitor can stay in luxury for twelve days as a guest 
of the Maharaja of Cooch Behar (even eating meals 
with His Highness if he is in residence), and go on a 
tiger shikar, riding in traditional state howdahs on 
trained elephants. Liquor, cigarettes and taxidermy 
charges are not included in the fee. But just about 
everything else is—bait, beaters, stalkers and all the 
trappings of life in a princely state. 

Every state has its crack shikaris, professional 
hunters who take pride in “giving face” to a visitor 
unaccustomed to big-game hunting, by shooting the 
instant he fires. 

In Jaipur | was told of a visit by the Duke of Wind- 
sor, then Prince of Wales, to one of the Rajasthan 
states. A lavish shikar was arranged, but for weeks be- 
forchand the shikaris worried about the disgrace that 
might befall them and their state if His Royal High- 
ness didn’t kill a tiger. To their despair they had been 
given instructions not to use their usual technique, 


because the Prince of Wales was a good shot. Finally 
the shikaris hit ona plan. One of their scouts reported 
that a fine tiger came regularly to a certain pool to 
drink. Here they set up the machan, and to make sure 
that the tiger would not drink somewhere else on the 
crucial day, they laced the pool with opium. Gradu- 
ally the tiger became a dope-addict, and after each 
drink he would stagger sleepily into the jungle—so 
slowly that the prince would be sure of a couple of 
shots. It worked perfectly; the Prince of Wales got 
his tiger, a magnificent if drowsy beast, and the state 
and its shikaris were proud of their compliment to a 
distinguished guest. 


would suggest that any visitor to India arrange to 

see at least one of the great festivals, for India is 
among the few remaining places where a sense of 
pageantry and extravagant display is still accepted as 
a necessary part of life. A festival will provide not only 
a very good show but a contact with a warm and 
expressive side of the Indians as well. Certain festi- 
vals have become famous because custom, tradi- 
tion or history has made them more important than 
the others. In Bengal it is the Durga Puja (otherwise 
known as the Kali dances) that has become the most 
elaborate. This celebrates the days of fighting be- 
tween Rama, the hero of the Ramayana, and Ravana, 
the king of evil. For this period the goddess Durga, in 
her aspect of Kali, the goddess of destruction, is wor- 
shiped with offerings of flowers, fruit and food in the 
usual way, as well as with frenzied dancing. In some 
places the Durga Puja is accompanied by the public 
sacrifice of animals to the goddess, and the severed 
heads are piled high in front of her shrine. 

A more lighthearted festival is Holi, which usually 
falls in March. It is sometimes described as a spring 
festival, though North Indians, who celebrate it most 
lavishly, consider it more of a thanksgiving for the 
winter harvest. Whatever its meaning, to Indian chil- 
dren it is simply a magnificent occasion for practical 
jokes, especially for knocking on somebody's door 
and then dousing the householder with colored water. 
Brightly colored powders are indiscriminately scat- 
tered about or used for impromptu battles on street 
corners. For days everybody goes about in clothes 
stained with indigo or scarlet. 

In the past, the festival of the Great Cart in Puri, 
the sacred place of pilgrimage in Orissa State, gained 
notoriety because the excesses of religious devotion 
caused some of the pilgrims to throw themselves 
under the huge wheels of the ceremonial cart of the 
Lord Jagannath (Juggernaut). It is still the best known 
of India’s religious processions, although the hundred 
thousand or so pilgrims who flood into Puri in June 
or July seem less impulsive these days. 

The cart itself is a wooden chariot approximately 
forty-five feet high in which is placed the image of 
the Lord Jagannath (literally, king of the earth 
and an aspect of Vishnu). On the day of the fes- 
tival, pilgrims pull the cart from the temple and 
take it in a fantastic procession through the town. 


Of all the hundreds of local festivals perhaps the 
grandest are the Dusserah celebrations of Mysore 
For ten days in September or October all of Mysore 
rejoices in commemoration of the victory of Rama 
over the forces of evil. The festivities center in Mysore 
City, the site of the palace, where the maharaja holds 
a ten-day durbar with all the splendid panoply of his 
ancestors. All the nobles from every part of the state 
come to Mysore to pay their traditional homage. 
Each brings a sack of gold coins which he places at 
the maharaja’s feet. In the old days this was their 
annual tribute to the throne, but now (because 
the nobles pay land and income taxes) only the ges- 
ture remains—the sacks of gold are small and are 
later returned to the nobles. The maharaja gives each 
noble a paan (chopped areca nut and spices wrapped 
in betel leaf) to signify his blessing. This ceremony 
takes place in the vast throne room of the palace, On 
one side of the hall the maharaja sits cross-legged on 
the gold brocade cushions of the throne. Over his 
head, as the chief decoration on the elaborate canopy, 
is a golden, jewel-encrusted peacock carrying an 
enormous emerald in its beak. The throne itself is 
carved figwood overlaid with gold and silver. 

The maharaja wears different ceremonial dress each 
night, but all are of gold or silver brocade and his 
turban is usually made of “cloth of gold,” with cock- 
ades of precious stones. Around his neck he wears 
some of the fabulous state diamonds that seem to 
glitter with a special light of their own. | remember 
watching the scene from the visitors’ gallery and no- 
ticing that as the maharaja breathed the slight move- 
ment of his chest was enough to make the diamond 
necklaces give off a regular, dazzling flash, like a 
lighthouse beam. 

Seated on the floor in front of him are the no- 
bles, dressed in the formal long black jackets with 
jeweled buttons over tight, white trousers. Mean- 
while, outside the palace the state troops are display- 
ing feats of equestrian skill, and acrobats, clowns, 
sword swallowers, singers and dancers are perform- 
ing. Since the whole side of the durbar hall opposite 
the throne opens directly onto the palace grounds, the 
maharaja can watch his nobles and, beyond them, the 
performance outside. The nobles can watch only 
the maharaja, but the crowds of Mysore’s commoners 
can come into the palace grounds and see everything. 
Without question, that gathering is, for sheer mag- 
nificence, one of the most impressive in the world. 

For those ten days the town of Mysore more than 
trebles its population. Villagers think nothing of 
walking a hundred miles to be in Mysore for Dus- 
serah. Within the exhibition grounds a miniature city 
is set up with representative arts, shops, costumes or 
houses from all over Mysore, and there are also res- 
taurants, coffee shops (Mysore is famous for its 
coffee), side shows, theaters, puppet shows, story- 
tellers, and most of all, the thousands of people all in 
a holiday mood, wearing their gayest clothes, asking 
questions about each other’s homes and listening 
enthralled to stories about parts of Mysore they will 
never visit even though they live only fifty miles away. 

On the last day of Dusserah the biggest show of all 
is put on—the maharaja’s ceremonial procession to 
the temple where he does 
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At rest outside the frescoed walls of the maharaja’s 
palace at Udaipur (see cover), a girl from the 

hills looks out at her fast-changing Indian world with 
ancient, remarkable eyes. Like many Indian women, 

she carries her fortune on her back—woven in her clothes 
and especially in her elaborate heavy bracelets. 





Continued from Page 41 his puja. The Mysore 
troops lead off carrying the state colors, and then 
come the palace guards carrying lances, the nobles 
with their retinues, the maharaja’s personal bodyguard, 
mounted on matched black horses with leopard-skin 
saddles, the royal camels, and then the maharaja 
himself riding on the largest of the state elephants, 
and behind him the lesser elephants, the chariots, 
the horsemen, the outriders and the foot soldiers. 

The maharaja’s elephant is elaborately decorated 
for the procession. He is painted with auspicious de- 
signs; red and white flowers curl up his legs, his eyes 
are elongated with paint, even his toenails are painted. 
Finally the elephant jewelry is brought out. He wears 
a massive gold necklace, huge gold earrings, a 
jeweled plaque on his forehead, anklets, gold tips on 
his tusks. Sitting in the howdah on top of this incred- 
ible animal, the maharaja rides in state through the 
city, and returns in a torchlight procession to his 
palace in the evening. 


It is easier to face the relatively colorless days of 


the rest of the year after Dusserah. 


’ § VHE centuries have brought many shifts in popu- 

| lation in India. From the important cities of the 
landlocked interior, people have drifted to the coastal 
towns. Or, as industrialism grew, people flooded in 
from the country to the cotton mills, the steel works, 
the new factories. As a result many of India’s major 


cities have now an entirely alien character. Arriving 
in Bombay, for instance, you would have to recognize 
that fat and ugly arch, the Gateway of India (designed 
by an Englishman to commemorate the landing of 
King George V and Queen Mary), before you could 
say with any certainty what country you were in. If 
you happened to come in by air you wouldn't have 
even that landmark. The drive in from the airport 
would take you through the usual dingy industrial 
outskirts of any big town. You would catch a glimpse 
of the sea from time to time as the road curved 
around the many bays and inlets of Bombay Island, 
but the residential sections, the shops, the blocks of 
apartment houses along the sea front could belong in 
any town with a warm climate. 

By Indian standards Bombay, like all the big 
present-day cities, is of recent origin. For years the 
island was rented by the East India Company for ten 
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pounds a year, but it wasn’t until the 18th Century 
that it began to grow into a town. Even Madras, the 
oldest of the modern cities, was only about fifty years 
ahead of Bombay. And New Delhi, the capital of the 
country, was inaugurated only twenty-two years ago, 
However, it is from these cities of India, modern, un- 
representative, and with practically no contact with 
the main body of India, that most visitors form their 
impressions of the country. 

This is not to say that modern Indian cities are 
without compensations. It is in the cities that you will 
shop and see the full range of India’s ancient handi- 
crafts and modern manufactures. You will go to In- 
dian movies (an average feature is three hours long), 
to the theater, to museums or shows. Each city has its 
special excellences. When an Indian goes to Delhi, 
for instance, he will make a point of buying some 
halva sohn, a delectable local sweet, to take home, as 
well as the beautifully hand-worked silver for which 
the city is famous. To the visitor there is the added 
interest of finding one’s way to Chandni Chauk (the 
Silver Street) where on each side of the narrow alley, 
deep in the crowded bazaar section of the old city, 
the stalls displaying their silver jewelry and orna- 
ments glitter like moonlight. 

Although the seat of the government is in the brash 
new buildings of New Delhi, it is old Delhi, only a 
few miles away, that has the fascinating bazaars and 
such nationally famous places as the Jama Masjid—a 
huge and beautiful mosque—and the Red Fort and 
the Kashmir Gate. There, too, inside the walls of the 
old city, you will see the humming life of the Indian 
sidewalks. Early in the morning there may be the vil- 
lage women who have been walking since four or five 
o'clock to bring their fruit, flowers and vegetables into 
town, and they will transform the street into a market. 
Later in the morning those stalls will have vanished 
and perhaps basket makers, or men making children’s 
toys out of colored paper or palm leaves will have 
taken over. In the early afternoon the street will be de- 
serted except for a few coolies sleeping in the shade of 
the wall. By evening there may be sweet stalls, people 
selling betel nuts, a man with a traveling tea urn and 
little metal cups which he clinks to attract your at- 
tention, or a stall with the heavy, pervasive attars of 
musk or rose or jasmine for which Delhi is famous. 

In Madras you will turn off the long gleaming 
sweep of the seashore into the narrow roads leading to 
the silk shops where you can buy heavy, luminous 
saris in colors that you will not find anywhere else in 
the world. If they seem stiff at first, remember that the 
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The vast wealth and splendor of Rajput princes is 
much diminished, now shows itself mostly 

at great state occasions like the ten-day wedding 
ceremony (below) of the Maharaja of Baria 

(on elephant) to the daughter of the Maharaja of Jaipur. 
The Maharaja of Baroda, whose Maharani 

(on opposite page) admires some incredible diamonds 
(once Napoleon's), is now deposed. 


more you wash them (in soap and water, like a hand- 
kerchief) the softer and more beautiful they will be- 
come. In Hyderabad you will ask for the hand-woven 
silk brocades called himru, which are made in ancient 
and lovely designs and which can be found nowhere 
else in India. Agra, already famous for the Taj Mahal, 
is known to Indians as well for its precise and decora- 
tive mosaics—semiprecious stones like carnelian and 
jade set in dead-white marble. In Jaipur, artisans 
whose skill has been passed down from father to son 
for generations produce a more extraordinary kind of 
mosaic—precious stones set in precious stones. A 
necklace, for instance, made of large cabochon emer- 
alds will have sprays of red and white flowers, made of 
rubies and diamonds, set in the emeralds themselves. 

To go into any of these shops the visitor should 
learn the pace and technique of Indian shopping. To 
be in a hurry is fatal. Many shopkeepers won't bother 
to bring out their exquisite wares for someone who is 
in too great a rush to appreciate them. In the old- 
fashioned shops you will probably take off your shoes 
and settle down cross-legged on the white-cotton-cov- 
ered mattress that takes up most of the floor. Almost 
certainly you will be offered very sweet milky tea or, if 
it is a very hot day, lemon soda. You will answer 
formal and polite questions about where you come 
from, how long you have been in the country, 
whether you are married, whether you have children, 
and possibly how old you are. Then the silks and 
brocades will be unrolled or the antique jewelry 
displayed. 

Perhaps the most celebrated and most extraordi- 
nary of Indian cities is Banaras, the holiest city in In- 
dia. To Hindus, a chance to bathe in the river Gan- 
ges there equals the value a Muslim might place 
on a journey to Mecca. The sacred river Gan- 
ges flows, according to Hindu mythology, from the 
head of the God Shiva, in his aspect of the Creator. 
Prosaic geography shows it as rising in the Tibetan 
Himalayas and flowing south and east to empty into 
the Bay of Benga! at Calcutta. In either case, it is cer- 
tainly a life line without which a vast area of India 
would become desert and the great cities of North 
India would vanish. At Banaras, the Ganges is sup- 
posed to acquire healing properties, and one of the 
sights most likely to repel the foreigner is the pro- 
cession of the sick, maimed, leprous and emaciated 
going down to the river to bathe in its magical waters. 
On the banks you will see, besides, the fakirs who are 
almost as familiar in cartoons as the men doing the 
Indian rope trick. I have Continued on Page 47 
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Seated on a golden throne inside his 

fabulous pink-and-gold palace, and surrounded 
by the richly costumed nobles of his court, 

the much-admired Maharaja of Jaipur 

receives tribute during the great durbar 

in celebration of the twenty-fifth 

anniversary of his accession to power, 


CONSTANTIN JOFFE 


Continued from Page +4 never actually seen 
one on a bed of nails, but I have often seen them at va- 
rious Other penances designed to achieve spirit- 
ual conquest over the feelings and pains of the body 

For the visitor, probably the most attractive and 
least upsetting way to see Banaras is to take one of the 
many small boats and drift slowly down the river just 
at sunset. On the water the dirt and the smell won't 
reach you, and there is an undeniable beauty in the 
whitewashed cubes of houses packed along the bank, 
in the wide shallow steps along the shore, covered 
with that peculiarly exciting thing, an Indian crowd. 
On the burning ghats you will see the flower-bedecked 
funeral pyres, but you will be too far away to see the 
corpses that are being cremated. 

In the evening twilight, from the many temples 
along the water front you will hear the dissonant bells 
of the prayers just before nightfall, and see the great 
trays of flame raised high in the air by the priests——the 
evening arati, the sacred fire. Faintly from the shore 
the smell of wood smoke and of incense will reach 
you. You may even hear the chant of a guru reciting 
the scriptures, with commentaries, to his disciples sit- 
ting around him, or a fragmentary snatch of a boat 
song from a passing barge. 

Almost as well known and as entrancing in a differ- 
ent way from Banaras, is the capital city of Kashmir, 
Srinagar. If you go to Kashmir early in the spring you 
can live in a houseboat on the main curve of the river 
Jhelum, the chief highway of the city of Srinagar 
Outside the city the fields of iris and daffodils will be 
in flower. Clouds of pink and white fruit blossoms will 
hover over the apple and cherry orchards, and even in 
the city gardens, lilies-of-the-valley will be budding 
under the trees. Your houseboat will combine the 
comfort and spaciousness of an apartment (with serv- 
ice and meals) and the mobility of a boat. As the sea- 
son progresses and the city begins to get warm, a 
dozen-odd coolies, singing antiphonal work chants, 
will pole your boat upstream to the lakes outside the 
city. You will be cooler there; the water is clean and 
deep. You can swim among the islands of lotus flowers 
and, on shore, you can walk through the famous 
pleasure gardens of the Moguls, Shalimar and Nasim 

But it is right in the big industrial cities like Bombay 
and Calcutta that you will form your impressions of 
the people of India. In a way this is unfortunate, but 
I'm afraid it is inevitable, Peasant life, charming and 
colorful as it is to look at from a train window, or 


from a boat in Malabar, or as figures in a landscape, is 


not simple. The peasanx is too difficult a person-——even 
for the Indian who is not a country man--to know 
For the tourist, village India is simply too remote, too 
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Art and squalor, the spirit freed and the body 
enslaved—these are among the violent contrasts that 
assail the visitor to India on every side. Crowds 

of villagers (be/ow) shout and struggle during 
distribution of free food at a Rajput prince's birthday; 
at the incredible Ellora Caves, in Hyderabad (right), 
an ancient Buddha meditates in eternal silence. 


difficult to live in, and requires too much knowledge 
of at least one Indian language and too much time to 
establish oneself. So it must be through the city In- 
dians that the foreigner will learn to understand the 
people. And it must be in the cities, which account for 
only about 12 per cent of India’s population, that the 
foreigner will wrest something beyond a visual im- 
pression of the country. 

In almost every Indian city there are different 
spheres of life activity which have virtually no connec- 
tion with each other except that they happen to flour- 
ish in the same town. It is as though a group of small 
villages, each maintaining its separate identity, were 
banded together to use the same public services and 
call themselves a city. Bombay, for instance, has its 
group of “westernized” Indians, and they are the ones 
the foreigner is most likely to meet. They speak ex- 
cellent English and are likely to be insulted if you 
comment on how good it is; many have been educated 
in England and may assume that their English is bet- 
ter than yours. A number prefer to talk to each other 
in English, quite often because they come from parts 
of India as different as Bengal and Madras and have 
no common Indian language. 

They may be businessmen, in the professions or in 
government service. They live in comfortable apart- 
ments and houses entirely European in character ex- 
cept perhaps for paintings by contemporary Indian 
artists, or some pieces of old Indian sculpture or 
bronzes. Except for the fact that the women wear saris 
for most occasions you will scarcely be able to tell that 
you aren't in Europe. Until recently even their enter- 
tainment consisted mostly of English or American 
movies, horse racing and that British legacy, the club. 
The clubs provide them with sports, dances, a place 
to meet friends, an occasional place to dine out 
and card rooms (in which bridge is sometimes played 
at five and ten dollars a point). 

It was once said of a famous Indian politician that 
he had a difficulty for every solution. To some extent 
this is a characteristic of too many “‘westernized”’ In- 
dians. | remember an occasion when a couple of 
American guests at a dinner party in Bombay were 
talking of going to the celebrated caves of Ajanta and 
El'ora, and were asking how long it would take to 
drive there. They didn’t know much about the frescoes 
and the magnificent rock temples there, but had heard 
that these wereinteresting places. An indian quickly 
interrupted: The road was impossible, the heat un- 
bearable, there was nothing Continued on Page 53 
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Mystics have a vibe influence he masses. One of the greatest 
‘ » was the recently deceased Sri Raman Maharishi, a bearded elder, who retired to meditate 
+h, on a sacred mountain in Tiruvannamalai, where his disciples tended to his wants. 
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Always, in India, the unexpected and the beautiful, the 
sudden splash of color or the quickly glimpsed 
contrast. In the pink city of Jaipur (/e/f), a bright and 
primitive wall painting enlivens the home of an 
Untouchable. Far to the south, on the Malabar coast, 
humble Tamil field workers (above) show the grace and 
charm that touch the lives of even the lowest castes. 


Continued from Page 48 to be seen when you got 
there. The Americans seemed puzzled; | don’t know 


whether they made the trip or not. But I did ask our 


Indian friend later why he had deprecated some of 


India’s finest sculpture and monuments in Ellora, and 
the murals of Ajanta, which go back to the First Cen- 


tury and have influenced just about every school of 


Indian art since. 
“They were not the sort of people to like Ajanta 
and Ellora,” he said simply, “so I discouraged them.” 


Use a little understanding and patience when you run 
into a situation of this sort. It is often because Indian 
art was scorned for such a long time by foreign col- 
onizers that Indians are protective and distant about 
their arts. 


It is too easy to put the blame for everything that is 
difficult in the Indian character upon the British rule 
of the country. It is partly responsible for the interior 


quality of Indian life. As the British forbade Indians 
the use of their clubs, swimming pools, and often 
their homes, Indians themselves (who don't go in for a 
hectic social life anyway) retreated more and more 
into their families. But the Indians themselves con- 
tributed their share to this withdrawal. 

In South India, where the caste system is strongest, 
it Is easier to explain the inaccessibility of the Indian 
home and life. It is pretty well known that Brahmins 
cannot eat with other castes, that an orthodox Hindu 
is a vegetarian and therefore won't invite a meat eater 
to his house because he can’t serve his guest meat, that 
any orthodox Hindu, regardless of his caste, wil! defile 
his home if an untouchabie or outcaste (and that in- 
cludes foreigners) is entertained there. One hears 
stories of an English official who received Indians 
whom he had to meet socially only on the lawn of his 


home, because his wife would not permit them inside 
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An Indian market place is the scene 

of vast activity, extraordinary sights and 

powerful smells. In Jaipur, two Muslim 

women (below) struggle with a monstrous 

burden, while (right) a fat money-changer 

and lender smiles unctuously over the 
coins which bring him ease and profit. 
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Actually, an orthodox Hindu would have been deeply 
embarrassed if he had been invited to a meal and been 
forced to refuse all food. 

There are other reasons too. Many Indian men 
whom you may meet through mutual friends or at a 
party, who speak excellent English, who have trav- 
eled, who seem at ease in foreign company, who do 
not appear to be in any way orthodox in religion or 
manners, may prefer not to invite you to their homes 
because their wives may be what they call “unedu- 
cated.” By this a man may mean not that his wife has 
never been to school, but that she probably doesn’t 
speak English, is comfortable only in the Indian way 
of doing things, concerns herself mostly with her chil- 
dren and her kitchen, and is shy in front of foreigners. 
Her husband may well be entirely happy with her. She 
may, in his opinion, be the best wife in the world, but 
he is not going to introduce her to you because you 
might laugh at her or might be scornful of her lack of 
westernization. 

While the qualities of loyalty, devotion and patient 
acceptance are all highly prized and admired in Hindu 
women, they do not consider themselves or like to be 
considered “backward.” Besides the right to vote 
(which they acquired with a good deal less trouble 
than the women of the West), they have gained many 
of the other signs of the “liberated” woman. They 
enter schools and colleges equally with men, they take 
jobs and go into the professions, and they are proud 
of their women leaders and members of parliament. 
Their lives may not be as free as those of American 
women, but they have their compensations. Their 
families are compelled by tradition and by code to pro- 
vide them with economic security within their means, 
companionship, and an old age of dignity and 
possibly of considerable power and responsibility, 
since the oldest woman in the house controls its 
finances, the upbringing of the children and the many 
duties of the daughters and daughters-in-law. 

Whether they are millionaires or people in the most 
modest circumstances Indians live extremely simply, 
and this is another reason for their exclusiveness. 
They are convinced that foreigners cannot eat, live, 
dress or be in any way comfortable in what is known 
as “Indian style.” 

This combination of pride and exclusiveness is 
likely to make the Indian seem inhospitable. Para- 
doxically, that is the last impression he wants to give 
because hospitality is a Continued on Page 56 












Muslim women of Srinagar gather at dawn on the 
slopes of Hari Parbat hill for one of their five 
daily prayers. Below them, at the edge of the 

lake, are the gardens of Shalimar and Nasim, while 
in the distance the early-morning sun rises above 
the great cloudy barriers of the Himalayas 


Continued from Page 514 highly prized virtue in 
he Indian code, and motivates a considerable part of 
indian life 

In North India, particularly, where the Muslim 
manners with their great accent on hospitality have 
left the deepest impression, and where graciousness to 
a guest reaches almost embarrassing proportions, the 
accusation of inhospitality would be terribly upset- 
ting. At every family occasion, on festival days or 
when good fortune has come to a family, guests must 
oe invited to a meal, or if that is impossible, food and 
sweets must be sent to appropriate friends and rela- 
tives. For an event as important as a marriage, the 
heads of all the families in the community are in- 
formed, and they may come to dinner bringing as 
many of the members of their families as they see fit 
If a girl marries a man from another town, her parents 
must provide accommodations for all her husband's 
relatives and friends, who may number a couple of 
hundred. If their house can't hold so many guests 
they must hire another house. This is not quite as 
great an imposition as it sounds, as most Indian guests 
bring their own bedding and are perfectly happy to 
sleep on the floor. The rules of hospitality apply even 
to the most casual callers, and anyone entering the 
house must be offered food and drink 

Indians make a great point of lavishing food and 
attention on their guests. A hostess will insist that you 
iry her spiciest food even if you tell her you have 
ilcers. She will fuss and cajole you into second, third 
and fourth helpings, and will still feel that you haven't 
eaten enough 

All this concern for a guest has its own charm and 
to a great extent takes the curse off the Indian's touch- 
iness once you get inside his home. Getting there is a 
problem, but it's worth using tact and understanding 
to achieve; otherwise you will miss one of the most 
mportant areas of Indian life. Indians don’t like to 
cat and drink in public. Nearly all entertaining is 
done in private homes 

As a result, Indian cities have virtually no night 
life, very few restaurants, and no bars that are not 
attached to hotels or restaurants. Calcutta, with its 
large English community, has a couple of night 
clubs—-which isn't much considering its population ts 
about two and a half million—and Bombay, Madras 
ind Delhi have none. Some hotels have separate small 
dining rooms where one can dance and watch a floor 
show, but most of them simply have a “dance night” 
once or twice a week in the main dining room. If you 


want to eat out in, say, Delhi you will find it easier 


to get French, English, Continued on Page 82 
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No-hitter going in the finale. “Dinner’s ready!” 


WORLD SERIES 








“What do you mean you have no tickets? Do you realize who I am?” 





prawines BY H illiam Steig 





“He booted it!” 


THE STRANGE SPELL that overcomes America during the 
World Series is well summed up in an original painting of a 
Saturday Evening Post cover that hangs in the New York office 


of Ford C. Frick, the commissioner of organized baseball. The 
painting, by Stevan Dohanos, shows a crew of linemen, with 
their faces intent and serious, clustered at the top of a rural 
telephone pole. All work has stopped. A portable radio is hang- 
ing from the pole and a newspaper, with the pitchers and the 
batting orders of the day on its front page, is flapping in the 
wind. The men are listening to the Series. 

Every year there are certain tribal rites that sweep all else 
aside within a local radius, like Louisville’s Kentucky Derby and 


Traffic stops, husbands 


leave home, and a seasonal madness 


grips the nation each year New Orleans’ Mardi Gras. Now and then in the lifetime of a 
r generation there is an especially exciting presidential election or 
as the haseball champs fight it out a television of a Kefauver investigation that disrupts the normal * 


routine of work and play, not only locally but all over the coun- 
try. But the distraction that grips the nation at World Series time 
is a real social phenomenon because it is both widespread and 
annual. Nobody, no matter what his age or walk of life, is im- 
mune to it. The vice-president of a company in Omaha calls off 
his sales meeting and joins the office boy beside the radio on the 
stenographer’s desk. Teachers give in and allow the broadcast in 
classrooms. A wife in Newark sighs, “I'll be glad when it’s over 
so | can catch up with my housework again.” 

During last October's thriller between the Yankees and the 
Dodgers, a Long Island matron borrowed a baby carriage from 
an understanding young mother at the other end of her street. 
The matron had discovered that the man who drives the bakery 
truck through her neighborhood shared her devotion to the 
Series, and invited him to watch the games on her television 
screen. To keep the neighbors from misinterpreting the presence 
of the bakery truck in front of her house for two hours on several 
successive afternoons, she parked the borrowed baby carriage 
beside the truck. This made people think that the pie-and-bread 
salesman was not her only visitor. 

Perhaps the basic lure of the Series comes from the warm 
comradeship that is felt between the linemen at the top of the 
telephone pole, between the vice-president and the office boy and 
between the Long Island matron and the bakery-truck driver. A 
forest ranger from Idaho named Fay Tatum has made it a ritual 
to wait in line for bleacher seats every October with Charles G. 
Day, an automobile mechanic from St. Catherine’s, Ontario, 
and R. K. Lewis, a druggist from Continued on Page 112 
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“Man on first—nobody out!” 59 
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MICHIGAN 
AVENUE 


It’s Chicago's Dream Street. 

the skyscraper-packed 

boulevard beside the lake. 
Here is an affectionate 
portrait of its life and times, 
and of the people 


who gave it greatness 


DEBS MYERS 


by 











Most cosmopolitan thoroughfare in the Midwest, a street of moods 
and aspects, Michigan Avenue brings to mind many of the world’s glamour 
capitals. What seems to be the skyline of New York at dusk (extreme left) 


is actually Chicago, looking south down Michigan along a piece of the 
Magnificent Mile. Elsewhere on and near the Avenue, massed flowers in Grant 


Park might be blooming in the Luxembourg Gardens; Riccardo’s outdoor 


café suggests a trattoria in Rome; Oak Street Beach wears the sunny 


look of Rio; an esplanade on the Chicago River carries a touch of Venice. 





MICHIGAN AVENUE is the street that matches 
Chicago’s Sunday clothes and tallest dreams; it’s 
her spacious front window, the most sumptuous 
passel of real estate in all the prairie country. 

Distinguished visitors, struck by the dramatic 
beauty of Michigan Avenue, compare it to New 
York City’s Fifth Avenue or Paris’ Champs- 
Elysées—comparisons that make sense only if 
you can imagine an unflustered Fifth Avenue 
with a folksy touch, or the Champs-Elysées with 
a restless prairie lope. 

Michigan Avenue’s ten miles stretch through 
the heart of Chicago; it is a city in itself, with 
even its own legends. It includes famous institu- 
tions of business and culture, churches, the 
Magnificent Mile, the Palmolive Beacon, Or- 
chestra Hall, the Tribune Tower, Grant Park, 
private clubs, the world’s largest hotel, a college 
without a campus, a skyscraper built with chew- 
ing gum and an old water tower which survived 
the great Chicago fire and is now libeled with the 
legend that it is haunted by poltergeists, who are 
the extroverted problem children among ghosts. 

It is an avenue of contrasts. To the east lies 
blue Lake Michigan, fringed with a ribbon of 
parks; to the west sprawls the clamorous Loop, 
ringed with an iron band of elevated tracks. To 
the south, beyond automobile row, it runs 
through blocks of seamy tenements; to the north 
it links with Lake Shore Drive, also called the 
Gold Coast because of its fabulous mansions. 

But to most people Michigan Avenue means 
the three miles from the Drake Hotel on the 
north to Roosevelt Road on the south. This is 
the business section, the jagged mountain range 


of skyscrapers which include some of the most 
famous office buildings and hotels in the world. 

Within the shadow of the skyscrapers are fash- 
ionable shops and restaurants where your wallet 
is the only limitation. You can buy sables from 
Asia, jewels from a rajah’s collection, clocks 
made during the Middle Ages, porcelain dating 
back to emperors long forgotten, perfume that 
would make an alley cat exotic. 

You can eat English grouse under glass, eggs 
baked in vintage brandy, a beefsteak bigger than 
a Texan's hat, and garnished with truffles, or, if 
you're fussy enough, perhaps a stack of break- 
fast hot cakes brought in on a flaming sword. 
It’s that kind of street. 

Curiously, for all its glitter and grace, the ave- 
nue isn’t much for formality; mostly, it reflects a 
casual, down-to-earth mood. 


There is, for instance, Flo the Florist, who 
loves her plants as much as she does the dozen 
cats that sleep in her shop; sometimes she gives 
away a plant, rather than sell it, because she 
considers it an old friend, too good for barter. 
Or there is a mechanic named Joe Zbalsky, who 
works in a Michigan Avenue garage, puts old 
poetry to music and is happy to sing it for you 
while he tinkers with a valve. His favorite is a 
poem of Longfellow’s with the lines: “A boy's 
will is the wind’s will, and the thoughts of youth 
are long, long thoughts.” 

Joe Zbalsky thinks this is a nice sentiment, and 
he sings it in a ringing baritone, with gestures. 
It sounds pretty good. 





At noon, on a pleasant day, you're likely to 
find leaning against the railing of the Michigan 
Avenue Bridge a bald-headed litthke man named 
William Jeffcoat, a retired farm-implement sales- 
man, now turned amateur poet and philosopher. 
He smokes bad-smelling cigars and he likes to eat 
his lunch (usually a corned-beef sandwich and 
hard-boiled egg) while watching the sluggish flow 
of the Chicago River. He is convinced this helps 
him to think deep thoughts which he jots on the 
wrapping from his sandwich 

“You can stand here at the Michigan Avenue 
Bridge,” Jeffcoat told 
“and the worid will come right past you. In one 


me one day recently, 


hour, not long ago, I saw Betty Hutton, Colonel 
McCormick, Adlai Stevenson, Jack Dempsey, 
Bing Crosby, and a retired confidence man 
named Yellow Kid Weill.” 

Jeffcoat spiraled cigar smoke toward the river. 
“Now and then | get to talking with some of 
these people, if they give me a chance to get a 
word in. And I said to Adtai Stevenson, real 
cheery-like, ‘Nice to see you back, neighbor,’ and 
he gives me a big wink and says, ‘Nice of you to 
know I've been gone, neighbor.’ 

“Then, too, there was the time when Carl 
Sandburg, the old poet himself, came walking up 
here. So I says to him, ‘Well, does the place still 
look like the old hog butcher you once wrote 
about,’ and he grins and says, ‘Well, sure enough, 
the old hog butcher is still producing some fine 
bacon and it tastes mighty good with eggs.’ ”’ 

Michigan Avenue, like any street worth its 
salt, is a place of moods, with a character of 
its Own, 





Michigan Avenue Bridge yawning open for a lake freighter to pass 
art students at work outside the distinguished Chicago Art Institute 


conventioners absorbed in an exhibit in the vast Conrad Hilton Hotel 
Col. Robert R. McCormick, disputatious publisher, surveying the lobby 


of his Tribune Building 


such scattered landmarks and activities add up 


to a single, vital Avenue. Right, a telephoto of the Magnificent Mile by 


day, overlooking $200,000,000 worth of real estate and the quaint 


Water Tower, Chicago’s beloved leftover from before the Great Fire. 
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Early in the day, when the sun is thrusting up 
behind the lake, the spires of the skyscrapers 
gleam like gaudy sunbonnets, the air seems 
freshly rinsed, smelling of lake spray, and there 
is about the avenue a light-gaited expectancy, as 
though it is impatient to get on with the day. 

At dusk, the blackness moves in swiftly from 
the lake, blotting the outlines of the skyscrapers, 
twisting them into skeleton shapes, laying a 
quieting hand on the city’s mouth. When this hap- 
pens the avenue becomes sedate; a little reminis- 
cent of a country girl turned dowager and dig- 
nified, with her head in the clouds and her 
bustle bulging elegantly to the water front 

This is a quiet, lonely time when the avenue 
can intimidate a man; perhaps it is the combi- 
nation of muted street and brooding lake, domi- 
nated by the gaunt steel of the skyscrapers; what- 
ever the reason, it has a way of making a man 
feel insignificant—as though he’s the tiniest drop 
in the high, wide bucket of time. 

Some of the avenue’s free-and-easy manner, 
evident during the day, can be attributed to the 
people who helped to shape its character. There 
were, for instance, Mr. & Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
He was a Chicago merchant who twice built the 
Palmer House. His wife ruled Chicago society 
from a massive brownstone castle on Lake Shore 
Drive, at the northern end of Michigan Avenue. 
(The Palmer home, incidentally, had the first 
passenger elevator built in a private residence in 
Chicago. Another novelty was that the house 
had no outside locks on the doors—except the 
service doors. Nor any doorknob that would turn 
from the outside; even Potter Palmer himself had 
to ring to be admitted.) 
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Mrs. Palmer was a pert woman with a mind 
of her own. One day, more than half a century 
ago, she was discussing the somewhat dubious 
role of art in shaping Chicago’s future. 

“In my conception,” she said, “art is the work 
of some genius graced with extraordinary pro- 
clivities not given to ordinary mortals. Speaking 
of art—my husband can spit over a freight car.” 

It was in this tradition that Michigan Avenue 
came of age; from the beginning its brocade was 
streaked deep with lusty Illinois earth. 

Of all the characters involved in Michigan 
Avenue’sturbulent history, the most picturesque 
and plaguesome—was a Civil War veteran named 
George Wellington Streeter, who had marched 
with General Sherman to the sea. After the war 
Streeter became master of several cargo vessels 
sailing the Great Lakes, and encouraged by his 
success, built his own boat. In 1886 his craft 
went aground on a sandbar, two hundred yards 
off the beach at Michigan Avenue and Oak 
Street. It was the hand of Providence, Streeter 
decided, so he settled down on the sandbar with 
his boat as a home. 

Captain Streeter, who always dressed in a ring- 
master’s outfit of silk top hat and long frock coat, 
soon became a familiar figure along the lake 
front. Deciding to expand his property, he ar- 
ranged with several dumping firms to fill in the 
area. Within a few years, 186 acres of new land 
had been made, as the beach moved farther and 
farther into the lake. Under the law by which the 
Government granted land warrants to veterans, 
Streeter was given title to his filled-in land. 

Promptly, Streeter started to show the fashion- 
able Gold Coast residents who was boss. He 





subdivided the property and sold lots. When 
residents of the Gold Coast saw dozens of shacks 
sprouting on the new land between them and the 
vanishing lake front, they started a legal fight 
that lasted forty years. 

Streeter collected more than $300,000 from his 
property, but lost it all in the litigation. Men 


were killed in the countless disputes over the prop- 


erty. Streeter’s wife, known as “Ma,” once shot 
a detective in the neck, though authorities de- 
cided she had been protecting her home from 
invasion and did not bring her to trial. 

Finally Captain and Ma Streeter decided they 
were too old to carry on the fight. Sadly, they 
sailed across the lake to the Indiana shore. The 
shacks they had built were torn down and mas- 
sive homes of steel and concrete replaced them. 

In 1921, at the age of eighty-four, Captain 
Streeter died. Symbolically, he was buried in his 
frock coat, with his top hat at his side. 


“Michigan Avenue grew up like a gangling 
puppy with floppy feet. It was anybody’s guess 
where the puppy would plant those paws next.” 

The man making this observation leaned back 
in his chair, in his office high in the Michigan 
Avenue skyscraper, and looked up and down 
the street. “As a kid,” he said, “I used to shoot 
rabbits not far from where this building stands, 
and | remember swiping bricks which had been 
imported from Europe by a neighbor, and build- 
ing a tiny hut right along this avenue, so on a 
cold winter’s day I could roast potatoes.” 

This was Philip K. Wrigley, boss of the Wrigley 
chewing-gum company, owner of the Chicago 





Cubs’ baseball team and one of the country’s 
great business figures. Mr. Wrigley probably has 
the most publicized name of any businessman 
in the United States—it has appeared on more 
than $150,000,000 worth of advertising—yet 
he can go almost anywhere unrecognized. He 
likes people to talk about his chewing gum, or 
the Chicago Cubs, or any of his other properties, 
but he doesn’t believe that publicity about him- 
self ever sold a stick of gum or induced one per- 
son to attend a Cub baseball game. As a result, 
he has kept so firmly out of the limelight that - 
some of the guards at the Cub baseball park 
won't admit him until he displays his pass. 

When | walked into the reception room of the ° - a 
Wrigley Company's executive offices, | almost P <= 
collided with a wiry, middle-aged man in his ’ =a — . x. = 
shirt sleeves who was moving through the office : -— a 2) Ch. a 4 
at a dogtrot. “Can | help you?” he inquired. e ~~ a ag 


a ee 
“Well,” | said, “my business is with Mr. mega | 
Wrigley.” _ 
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“Come on in,” he said, “I’m Wrigley. ; ~ Zz 


Wrigley makes a habit of roaming around the 
offices and occasionally serves as a sort of top- 
level receptionist. “Sometimes visitors don’t be- 
lieve I'm Wrigley,” he said, gloomily. “They tell 
me to quit kidding. Guess I'll have to grow a 
long white beard to convince them.” 

Wrigley makes no secret of how he learned to es 
run his business. “I learned about it from my (=r ae 
father,” he said, “‘and my father—well, he learned Aaah “ane 
about it from his father.” Be si, re ‘A 

Philip Wrigley’s father, now dead, was William onlin cox toe 4 
Wrigley, Jr., who got his start selling his father’s 
soap, called Wrigley’s Mineral Scouring Soap. , : ae. ee Red é — > 
As a gimmick Continued on Page 70 ad = 
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A dinner by the author: Shrimp cocktail, 
leg of lamb with honey and soy sauce, 
gravy, mashed potatoes, green peas, 
Orange-and-cranberry relish, avocado-and-endive 
salad, hot rolls, hot apple pie with Chantilly 
cheese, and coffee. Photographed by 

Arnold Newman in the Manhattan home 

of Dr. and Mrs. Dwight J. Bradley. 


TH MANLY ART OF COOKING 


Iny male with a normal interest in fine food, with the ability 


to read a simple recipe — and with imagination — can please his friends. 


his family and himself with memorable meals 


by HERBERT ASBURY 


EACH evening at my house there is enacted a 
scene which is so far beyond feminine experience 
that women come from miles away to see it. Un- 
believing, they watch my wife lean back in her 
favorite chair, kick off her shoes, nibble a canapé 
or other tasty titbit, sip her cocktail and sigh con- 
tentedly. They listen unbelievingly as she asks: 
“Well, dear, what’re we having for dinner?” 

The point is, she’s asking me! And I know the 
answer, because I’m the family cook. | do the 
shopping and plan the meals—and | cook them. 
There are several reasons for this state of affairs. 
My wife has a job which keeps her away all 
day, while | work at home and have flexible 
hours. | am usually through for the day an hour 
or so before she leaves her office, so | might as 
well be cooking dinner as waiting for her to come 
home and feed me. Moreover, I like to cook; I'd 
much rather turn out a perfect pie than compose 
a perfect sonnet. 

As a matter of fact, the idea of men in the 
kitchen is not new: most of the great chefs of all 
time—as well as the great gourmets—have been 
men. Even here in America the vogue of the out- 
door barbecue has tempted more and more men 
to try their hands indoors too. 

Incidentally—few women will believe this—I 
keep a clean kitchen; after I've used a pot, an egg 
beater or a mixing bowl, | wash it and put it 
away. This has little to do with the actual prepa- 
ration of food, but it’s a fundamental of good 
management; for one thing, it eliminates the sorry 
spectacle, particularly distressing after a good 
meal, of a messy kitchen. I learned the value of a 
neat workshop from my mother, who taught me 
to cook when I was a boy in Missouri. 


| was fascinated by the idea of baking my own 
cookies and cakes, and foresaw a life of pleasant 
gluttony. | was an eager pupil, and finally | 
cooked dinner for our entire family. There were 
only about ten of us at that time, several of my 
older sisters having grown up and left home. 

| was inclined to boast a bit about my accom- 
plishments in the kitchen, and one day a delega- 
tion of boys came around to see what was going 
on. They fled in horror when they found me wear- 
ing an apron and kneading dough, and word 
spread that I was turning into a girl. If | hadn't 
owned the ball, a genuine big-leaguer, | would 
probably have been thrown off our baseball team. 
1 had to fight almost constantly, because every 
boy I met greeted me with, “Yah! Ya big sissy!” 
My older brother helped me at first, but finally he 
told my mother, “You got to make Herbie quit 
cooking. I can’t lick every kid in town.’ My 
mother suggested that perhaps the kids could be 
bribed, so next day | went out carrying a big bag 
of cookies. Soon our kitchen was overrun by 
boys anxious to be near the source of supply. 

Nowadays, when | cook for my family—there 
are only two of us— I stick pretty close to the 
simple cookery my mother taught me. Also, | 
take advantage of trozen foods, partially cooked 
rolls and cake and pie-crust mixes—trouble savers 
never known to my mother. When we have com- 
pany I get a little fancier, but not much. 

At a recent dinner party we had shrimp cock- 
tail, leg of lamb with honey and soy sauce, gravy, 
mashed potatoes, green peas, orange-and-cran- 
berry relish, avocado-and-Belgian-endive salad, 
hot rolls, hot apple pie with Chantilly cheese, and 
coflee—a good enough meal for anybody, but 
simple and easily put together. The shrimp were 
bought ready cooked, the peas were frozen, the 


rolls were partially cooked, and the pie crust was 
made with a commercial mix. The relish was 
made by running oranges and raw cranberries 
through a food chopper, mixing with sugar and 
chilling thoroughly. 

Three of the dishes were prepared according to 
recipes which | had picked up traveling in various 
parts of the United States. | first ate the salad at 
a friend’s home in Chicago. If you try it, buy the 
endive and the avocados the day before, and keep 
them overnight in the refrigerator; | wrap the 
endive in aluminum foil. To serve, halve an avo- 
cado, remove the seed, fill the cavity with French 
dressing, and stick in a couple of stalks of endive. 
| learned to make the shrimp cocktail sauce in 
New Orleans—the recipe is a famous one, and ts 
said to have originated on the Louisiana planta- 
tion where Tabasco was invented. To make 
enough for four persons, mix thoroughly one 
tablespoonful of prepared 
tablespoonful of Worcestershire 


horse-radish, one 
three 
tablespoonfuls of catsup, one fourth teaspoonful 
of Tabasco, one tablespoonful of lemon juice, 
and one fourth teaspoonful of salt. | got the 
recipe for leg of lamb with honey and soy sauce 
in San Francisco. Several years ago | spent a few 
months there doing research for a_ book, and fre- 
quently ate dinner at one of the city’s famous 
clubs. | usually had the same table, and became 
very friendly with the waiter. One night when | 
ordered leg of lamb he said: “If you'd like some 


sauce, 


real lamb come over to my house sometime.” 
A few nights later | went across the Bay to 
Marin County, and the waiter’s wife served the 
best leg of lamb I've ever eaten. Here’s how it's 
cooked: Trim most of the fat from the leg of 
jamb, and rub with salt and pepper but go easy 


on the salt. Smear Continued on Page 67 
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Packed with 
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Handsome ... and then some! You're looking 
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Engine! For this is Power Styling—bold, 
commanding beauty that’s distinctively 
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Continued from Page 65 

honey lavishly on all sides of the 
meat, and place it on the rack in a 
roasting pan. In the bottom of the 
pan put about three fourths of an 
inch of cold water. Cook uncovered, 
in the oven at 450°, for half an hour, 
basting after fifteen minutes. Reduce 
the heat to 350° and baste every fif- 
teen minutes. On the second basting, 
pour over the lamb half of a three- 
ounce bottle of soy sauce. On the 
next, use the rest of the bottle. Cook 
one half hour for each pound, and 
another twenty minutes for luck. 
Remove the lamb; skim the fat off 
the liquid in the bottom of the 
roaster. Add acouple of tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, and cook until the gravy 
begins to thicken slightly. 

I’ve traveled around the United 
States a great deal and have always 
tried to sample the dishes of the 
region and learn how they were 
cooked. At least a score of recipes 
for fried chicken have passed through 
my files, but I still prefer the way my 
mother cooked it when I was a boy. 
Shake the chicken in a paper bag 
containing flour, salt, pepper, and 
two or three teaspoonfuls of dry 
mustard. When the pieces are well 
covered, put them into very hot 
grease—not deep fat—and turn them 
as soon as one side has been 
browned. I use peanut oil, but any 
good cooking fat is all right. There- 
‘after turn frequently until done. 


I have two favorite fish recipes, 
one of which I serve to friends from 
the North, where fish is generally 
broiled or baked; and the other to 
guests from the South and the Mid- 
dle West, where most people like 
their fish fried. The former is for 
baked fish, and it came from the chef 
of a famous inn on the St. Clair 
River. It specifies a smallmouthed 
black bass, but this fish usually is un- 
available unless you catch it your- 
self. Yellow pike or almost any firm- 
fleshed fish may be used instead. 
The ingredients of this dish are one 
three-and-a-half-to-four-pound fish, 
two or three tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, one-fourth cup of fine cracker 
crumbs, two egg yolks, one tea- 
spoonful of minced parsley, one cup 
of dry sherry or sauterne, and one 
thick slice of onion, chopped. Rub 
the fish with salt and let it stand for 
an hour. Then wipe it dry and, with 
a sharp knife, score one-inch squares 
diagonally across both sides. Mix 
the butter, cracker crumbs, egg 
yolks, parsley and chopped onion 
into a paste and spread it on both 
sides of the fish. Place the fish in a 
well-greased baking pan and sprinkle 
some coarser bread crumbs on top. 
Bake for thirty minutes or until 
tender, at 450°. Baste occasionally 


with the wine. Remove the fish to a 
platter; pour the pan gravy over it. 

The recipe for fried fish came 
from Atlanta. An old Negro ran a 
little stand on Decatur Street and his 
catfish was far superior to any other 
I could find in the neighborhood. 
One night I asked how he made it so 
fragrant and tasty. He went into a 
long rigmarole about a secret “boo- 
joo powder” but finally admitted 
that he sprinkled a little cinnamon 
on the fish while it was cooking. | 
found that the best way to use the 
cinnamon is to mix it with the corn 
meal in which the fish is rolled for 
frying. The quantity used depends 
upon how much fish you're going to 
cook, but should be enough to make 
the corn meal a light brown. 


When we are in New York I do 
very little baking. In the country, 
however, I usually bake a couple of 
pies a week, an occasional cake or 
batch of cookies, and almost all of 
the bread we eat. I also make a lot 
of icebox rolls, which are wonderful 
time-savers—you just make up a 
large batch of dough and put it in 
the refrigerator, where it'll keep a 
week or ten days, and use as needed. 
Be sure to punch it down each time. 
Any good cookbook should contain 
a recipe for these rolls. 

Most male cooks seem to shy 
away from lobster Newburg, because 
they think it is too much trouble. Ac- 
tually, it is no more difficult than 
making a light cream sauce, and it 
can be inexpensive. You can use 
canned lobster; or better still, the re- 
cently introduced South African rock 
lobster tails, which are available both 
canned and frozen and are compar- 
atively cheap. Crab meat, on which 
you can sometimes get a good buy, 
makes a fine Newburg, and so do 
shrimp and almost any firm-fleshed 
fish. The cookbooks say to use 
sherry, but as originally served at 
New York’s Delmonico’s in the 
early 1880's, lobster Newburg was 
made with rum; you may prefer that. 
Burgundy and claret can also be 
used. Most Newburg recipes say to 
serve it on toast. I like it better on 
rice. 

There is a scornful attitude toward 
the cheaper cuts of meat. I suppose 
there are many reasons for it, but I 
think the principal one is that most 
cooks don’t know how to handle 
them, in spite of the fact that food 
writers lay down an almost continu- 
ous barrage of instruction. Some 
cooks understand the use of these 
meats in stews and ragouts, but most 


people boil or roast the life out of 


them. Braising is the answer; proper 
and careful braising will make al- 
most any piece of meat tender, juicy 

Continued on Page 125 
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Paris can be the first stop on your round-the-world 
Clipper trip-—or, if you are flying around westbound, you 
can save ut for the last! Across the Atlantic you have your 
choice of the distinguished extra-fare President Special; 
the luxurious regular-fare President; or Pan American’s 
famous tourist fare service, The Rainbou 


Hong Kong, a city of 2,000,000 people, is the place where 
Kast and West do meet-—every day. A British Crown 
Colony since 1842, this western city in the Orient has 
superb beaches, the famous “ladder streets,” every kind 
of transport, language, cuisine and cultural influence 


India, once “far away,” is now linked directly with New 
York by Pan American’s famous Super-6 Clipper Tourist 
service, The Rainbow. You can have economy all the u ay 
between Calcutta and New York on The Rainbow—or a 
big, wide comfortable berth like the one shown at the 
right on the regular-fare, first-class service 
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Japan’s ancient Shinto shrines (above) contrast sharply 
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Around the World on a 2-week 
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Tourist service eastward to India, westward to Hawaii. 


Believe it or not, the present flying time of 
Pan American's big, modern, 4-engine 
Clippers* makes it possible for you to fly 
‘round the world and spend only 90 hours 
in the air... that’s less than 4 days! 

So, on a 16-day trip (beginning Friday 
evening), you can have 12 days for sight- 
seeing in fascinating places like Paris, 
Beirut, Caleutta, Manila and Hawaii. 

But you don’t have to hurry if you don’t 
want to. You can take 6 months or a year 
to go ‘round the world, if you prefer, with- 
out paying one penny of extra fare... You 
can fly “round East or West and you don’t 


have to go on any “standard” route— 


there are thousands to choose from! Fare 
above is for a typical routing, using tourist 
service where available. 

Isn’t it time you broadened your own 
personal horizons by making a trip so many 
people have only dreamed about? Wouldn't 
it be fun to come home with stories, photo- 
graphs and souvenirs from 20 lands most 
people never see? If you wish, you may 
take a Pan Am Holiday, where the costs of 
hotels, sightseeing tours and the length of 
your stopovers are known in advance. One 
low price includes almost everything. 

Consult your Travel Agent or the nearest 
Pan American office for details today! 

*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 
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MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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to boost sales, William Wrigley, Jr., 
gave away baking powder as a pre- 
mium. When the baking powder sold 
better than the soap, he concentrated 
on baking powder, using chewing 
gum as a premium. Before long the 
chewing gum proved more popular 
than the baking powder—and that 
was the start of the Wrigley chewing- 
gum empire. 

Incidentally, under Philip Wrig- 
ley, the chewing-gum company has 
just about tripled its business. 

How about Wrigiey’s interest in 
baseball? Does he consider himself 
an expert? “There are many times,” 
Wrigley said, “when I am convinced 
I know nothing about it.” 

There is evidence that this isn’t 
quite true. While the Cubs have had 
hard sledding in the National League, 
the team has continued to outdraw 
a lot of clubs higher in the standings. 
There was the time Wrigley gave 
$185,000 and three players for Dizzy 
Dean, when the experts were con- 
vinced that Dizzy was finished as a 
pitcher. Before the season ended 
Dizzy boosted attendance so much 
that the investment was written off. 

William Wrigley, Jr., was one of 
the first to see the tremendous po- 
tentialities of that part of Michigan 
Avenue north of the Chicago River. 
The business area on Michigan was 
south of the river; the section north 
of it was sprawling and neglected. 
Consequently, when Wrigley erected, 
in 1921, a massive office building 
just north of the river, the experts 
predicted that it would go begging 
for tenants. 

The elder Wrigley listened quietly 
to the warnings, ordered the build- 
ing faced with glittering white terra 
cotta and floodlighted it at night 
with several of the most powerful 
projectors in the world. Tenants 
poured in and ultimately the Wrigley 
Building played a major part in 
bringing about the northward march 
of the avenue. 

Also, as William Wrigley, Jr., 
probably planned, the floodlighting 
made the Wrigley Building the sym- 
bol of Chicago. 


Across the avenue from the Wrig- 
ley Building is the Tribune Tower, 
dominated by the personality of 
Col. Robert R. McCormick. As al- 
most everyone knows by now, Colo- 
nel McCormick is a man of pro- 
nounced and powerful views and he 
is not reluctant to state them. Critics 
frequently have accused the colonel 
of many things; no one ever has 
accused him of not knowing hew to 
run a successful newspaper. In fact, 
the Chicago Tribune, in summarizing 
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his accomplishments, once empha- 
sized: “If Colonel McCormick’s 
contribution to American journal- 
ism is considered apart from his 
coniribution to the Tribune, it can 
be told in four words. He made 
journalism respectable.” 

This referred to the fact—one of 
the few noncontroversial facts about 
the colonel—that from the begin- 
ning he demanded skilled craftsmen 
in the Tribune's editorial department 
and paid them accordingly. 

The Tribune frequently has been 
called the voice of the Midwest. 
Actually, this isn’t always true. 
There are many times when the 
colonel can’t sway the Midwest to 
his own way of thinking. There’s 
never a time, however, when the 
Midwest doesn’t know exactly where 
the Tribune stands. Among his many 
convictions, Colonel McCormick 
had an abiding dislike for the New 
Deal and Fair Deal in all their 
forms. In the 1952 presidential elec- 
tion the Tribune waited for a long 
time before coming out for Eisen- 
hower. The colonel, it seemed, 
wasn’t quite sure that the general 
didn’t have a few pink tendencies. 
Moreover, the colonel makes it clear 
that he still isn’t quite sure. 


The Tribune Tower and the Wrig- 
ley Building are at the southern end 
of a glittering array of hotels, sky- 
scrapers and shops known as the 
Magnificent Mile. 

To begin with, the Magnificent 
Mile actually extends only three 
quarters of a mile. As a real-estate 
project, its estimated value is $200,- 
000,000. A gray-haired Chicago real- 
tor named Arthur Rubloff is chiefly 
responsible for dreaming up the 
Magnificent Mile. Competitors at 
first called it ““Rubloff’s Folly,” and 
warned that he was attempting to 
create a “mammoth honky-tonk.” 
But another realtor named Chester 
Cooke came to Rubloff’s defense. 
“North Michigan Avenue has been 
dead for twenty-five years,” said 
Cooke, “If this is a honky-tonk, let’s 
have more of them.” From then on 
the going for Rubloff was easier. 
Today the Magnificent Mile in- 
cludes—in addition to the Wrigley 
Building and the Tribune Tower— 
the Palmolive Building, the Drake, 
Sheraton and Allerton Hotels, some 
of Chicago’s finest restaurants such 
as Le Petit Gourmet and Jacques, 
famous shops and stores such as 
Martha Weathered, Blum’s-North, 
Bonwit Teller, Saks Fifth Avenue, 
Bramson, Lenard Stern, Watson and 
Boaler, Inc., Tatman’s and Louis 
Berman and Company. 

Just as the Wrigley Building is the 
southern bulwark of the Magnificent 
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“Movie cameras are really 
tlying high these days 


“Most of our passengers carry snapshot cameras, of course. 
But more and more are bringing movie cameras, too. 
It’s the only way you can catch all the color and 
excitement and action of your vacation trip.” 


EVELYNN PICHETTE ... stewardess and 
enthusiastic amateur photographer 
whose twice-a-week flights carry 
her over some of the world’s 

most spectacular scenery. 


f you're like most vacationers, you'll come 

back with plenty of snapshots of holiday 
highlights—probably lots in color. But if you 
want a picture record that faithfully and fully 
records your trip... just as you lived it... . then 
you must make mot ing pictures, too. 


all the excitement .. . all the action? 


The flashing bodies of native divers . . 
of poppies dancing in the breeze . . . the busy 
hubbub of a foreign market place. No, 
can’t do full justice to your trip in 


.a field 


you 
*stull” 
pictures, alone. Life just won't stand still! 

From the moment you lock your door and 
y, Let’s go,” you Il be caught in a whirl of 
new faces... new places .. . new and thrilling 
But will you be able to remember 
it just as it happened ... with all the color... 


Say 


movies are wonderful! 
But aren't they hard to make... ?” 


Not a bit of it! “Movies,” 
“are simple as snapshots.” 


“All right,” you say, “ 


experiences, said, 


Lots of people dis- 


we ve always 


Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine 
Camera— Kodak's finest 16mm, 
personal movie camera, With 
superb “Ektar’’ //1.9 Lens, $176.25 


Cine-K odak Reliant Camera — 
Uses low-cost 8mm. roll film. 


Brownie Movie Camera— Mos 
economical way to crisp, clear 

Has fine f/2.7 
New low price, only $39.75 


*ohs”” 


Makes slow-motion movies, 


too. With {/2.7 lens, $89.50, 


8mm. movies lens, 












— 1 ~—=—=——=<<<—< Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. 
I 
FOR yOUR ol Ji Mole “LET'S MAKE MOVIES” Dept. 6: Please send me my free « opy of “Let's 
ne ¢ aecTORY / Free and fascinating booklet 
nt 0! tells how to make color 
L— movies... how to make Name ee eee ee ae 
\ movies indoors as well as out " 
\ . how to choose just the Street — 
See \ right camera for ) our needs, : 
“Photographic Equipment \ Fill out coupon and mail City — SS —— — 
ond Supplies = to Kodak. 
State_ 
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How the folks will gather round. . 







agree with us... they claim they're simpler! 

There’s an exposure guide on every Kodak 
movie camera. Some models don’t even have to 
be focused. You can focus the others, if you 
like, or use a convenient all-purpose setting that 
gives you crisp movies at almost any distance. 

A fine, fast lens does a perfect job under 
varying light. It has a built-in sunshade, too, so 
you can follow action almost right into the sun. 

As a matter of fact—you can learn all you 
need to know about making movies just from the 
instruction book, Get grand ones from the start. 


It’s easy, then, to make good movies. 
But—now—what about the cost? 
Well—the Brownie Movie 
new low $39.75, It uses economical 8mm. roll 
film... only $3.95 for fuil color or $3.25 for 
black-and-white— including processing! And each 
roll makes 30 to 40 average-length movie scenes! 


Camera sells at a 


So movies need cost no more than a dime a 


scene. Hard to see how you can afford not to 
make movies, a picture rec ord precious above all 


others because it faithfully, excitingly re-creates 


the color, the action, the reality of life itself. 
But get the whole story from your Kodak 


dealer, Or mai! coupon to Kodak—for free copy 
“Let’s Make Movies.” You'll find out how 


easily you can bring home movies 





to your house. 


. how the 


ahs” will arise, as your trip comes 


to life on the home movie scteen, 


Prices include Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice 
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A typical engine rocker arm at 40 m.p.h. 


Rocks back and forth 
1743 times per mile 


HE PERFORMANCE you demand from 
gf ook car has resulted in engines de- 
signed for high-compression, high power, 
and faster moving parts. That’s why you 
need Quaker State Motor Oil... designed 
and tailor-made for today’s engines! 

Quaker State is made from 100° Pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil—the world’s 
finest. Every drop is the product of contin- 
uous research and 50 years of specialization 
in automotive lubricants. This full-bodied 
oil keeps your engine cool, clean, and quiet. 
Economical, too, because you go farther 
before you need to add a quart! 


Quaker State Motor Oil is made to suit the 
requirements of all makes of cars and for 
every type of service. Ask your dealer. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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anywhere, is its northern 


after his death. 
Marshall decorated its 


Cape Cod Room and the 


the cooking himself. 


there are many other 
evidences of Marshall's 
tenure. The old bottles 
on display are ones 
that Marshall saved 
from Prohibition days 
and the mounted fish 
on the walls are ones 
that he caught. 
Incidentally, the 
Drake is an illustration 
of how property val- 
ues have increased on 
Michigan Avenue. In 


at $2500. 


nearby mansions. 


It wouldn't be fitting 


rooms—the Gold Coast Room, the 





Close to the Drake, built mas- 
sively in the middle of Michigan sponsibility for good conduct 
Avenue, is one of Chicago's most squarely upon the students them- 
historic landmarks, the old Water _ selves. “It is taken for granted,” the 
Tower. The tower survived the Chi- students are told, “that you are 
cago fire of 1871, when not much adults who know how to behave.” 
else did, and has survived numerous 





29. The beacon is a landmark, like 


Mile, the Drake Hotel, one of the the Wrigley Building and the water 
most luxurious hotels to be found tower. It’s the most powerful avia- 


bulwark. tion beacon ever built and its sum- 


An energetic and eccentric genius mit, 555 feet above the street, fur- 
named Benjamin H. Marshall de-  nishes an unsurpassed view of the 
signed and erected the Drake, along _ city. 
with numerous other elaborate lake- 
shore buildings, and left an imprint — | could go in an elevator—reputedly 
on the avenue that has endured long _ the tiniest passenger elevator ever 


Or so they say. I went up as far as 


made—started up the ladder leading 


In addition to designing the Drake, _ the final fifteen feet to the beacon 


famous and promptly came down again. 
| could see fine from where I was, 
Club In- and, besides, | remembered what a 


ternational, dreamed up new ideas beacon service man named Philip 
for the menus and even did some of Wild had told me when I asked 


whether the tower swayed during a 


The menu, particularly in the strong wind. “Yep, as much as two 
Cape Cod Room, has many of feet,” Wild said; “once the wind 
Marshall’s original recipes; and picked me up and carried me for 


about five feet while 
| was making walking 


bene rhage + igen 
Gur beet hope for PEACE motions in the air. 


The students came 
swarming into the big 
building from Grant 
Park, just across South 
Michigan Avenue. Al- 
though they looked and 
ban tbh wry ra? acted like other college 
students, their school 
is different from other 
colleges. For Roosevelt 


UNITED NATIONS “"™ o> 


1909, the land on which the Drake College has no campus, no inter- 
stands was valued at $550 a front collegiate athletics, no social 
foot; today a front foot is valued Greek-letter fraternities, and is 


housed in an abandoned hotel. 
The College officials place the re- 


The president of Roosevelt Col- 


threats since, including complaints lege is a rugged six-footer named 
by architects that it was an eyesore, Edward J. Sparling, now in his mid- 
warnings by traffic experts that it dle fifties, and generally an amiable 
was a motoring hazard, and lam- man. The one certain way to get him 
bastings by social stalwarts who felt roiled is to ask how many Negro 
that it jeopardized the value of their students there are in the school. His 


voice becomes chill as he answers: 


The tower has outlived most of “I don’t know. We don’t count stu- 
its critics. Its defenders chortled not dents that way.” 
long ago when it was decided to tear 
down the Edith Rockefeller McCor- College is perhaps the most dis- 
mick mansion, from whence had _ tinguished institution on Michigan 
come much of the criticism. This ap- | Avenue—the Chicago Art Institute. 
parent capacity of the tower to exist From the outside it appears to be 
forever is attributed bylegendto the merely another sprawling, Italian 
existence within the tower of the Renaissance-style building, with the 
previously mentioned poltergeists. inevitable bronze lions crouching at 
This legend apparently started years _ the entrance. It’s on the inside that 
ago when it became fashionable for the museum makes an_ impact. 
Chicagoans who suffered from a Within its walls are paintings and 
jaundiced attitude toward life to other art valued at more than $150,- 
climb to the top of the tower and 000,000, ranking it among the first 
jump to the pavement below. 


A few blocks north of Roosevelt 


four museums in the nation. Further, 
to write this prestige is expected to increase, 


<< about North Michigan Avenue with- for the Chicago Institute is slated to 


Cuvve. FA« 
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out mentioning the beacon atop the _ land one of the great art hauls of the 
Palmolive Building, erected in 1928- century. Chicago has had a number 











of excellent private art collections 
which have been turned over to the 
museum. Present-day collectors have 
decided to follow this tradition so 
that within the years immediately 
ahead the museum will receive some 
of the most rare and costly art 
treasures in the world. 

Attendance at the museum aver- 
ages around a million admissions a 
year, but since many people return 
as often as fifty or sixty times, the 
number of actual visitors is con- 
siderably smaller. This sometimes 
causes museum officials to feel that 
Chicago doesn’t appreciate the mu- 
seum. One of them summed this up 
in an address before a civic group: 
“You all know where the art mu- 
seum is—just across the street from 
the People’s Gas Building.” 

In the galleries are works by 
masters of almost every important 
school of painting from the 13th 
Century to the present, including El 
Greco’s Assumption of the Virgin, 
Manet’s Jesus Mocked and Renoir’s 
Two Little Circus Girls. 

Some Chicagoans look down their 
noses at modern art and once or- 
ganized the Society for Sanity in 
Art to counteract what they con- 
sidered revolutionary trends. This 
skepticism of modern art reached its 
peak during the middle 1920's when 
a Chicago collector named Fred- 
eric C. Bartlett gave the museum 
his acquisitions of post-impression- 
ist and modern art. In accepting the 
gift, some of the trustees made no 
effort to hide their reluctance, and in 
fact, even assailed the works of 
Cezanne, Seurat and Matisse as “ob- 
noxious.” The incident has an un- 
expected ending. Included in the 
collection was Seurat’s Un Dimanche 
a la Grande Jatte, for which Bartlett 
had paid $24,000. Some time after 
the gift a French syndicate offered 
$450,000 for the painting. The 
trustees gulped, turned down the 
offer, and now are more respectful 
toward “revolutionary” paintings. 

The Institute also serves as an 
“in-between-trains museum” for 
coast-to-coast travelers, and visitors 
are likely to spot Charles Laughton 
looking over the works of Seurat, or 
Herbert Hoover inspecting T'ang 
Chinese divinities. 


The Art Museum, which faces one 
of Michigan Avenue’s most impos- 
ing sections, is located in Grant 
Park, and is only one of the many 
fine museums included in the park’s 
303 acres. Other places of interest in 
the park include the Chicago Nat- 
ural History Museum, the John G. 
Shedd Aquarium, the Adler Plan- 
etarium, a band shell which attracts 
thousands of listeners to summer 
concerts, and Soldier Field, which 


has been the scene of numerous 
memorable events including the sec- 
ond Dempsey-Tunney fight. 

Turning south from the art mu- 
seum and retracing your steps past 
Roosevelt College you come to three 
of Chicago’s most famous hotels— 
the Congress, the Blackstone and the 
Conrad Hilton. The Conrad Hilton, 
formerly the -Stevens, has 3000 
rooms, making it the largest hotel in 
the world. Its size, inevitably, poses 
problems. It is not unusual during a 
day to wash 300,000 dishes, and 75 
telephone operators are on duty, 
more than are required by a town of 
35,000. 

In recent years the Conrad Hilton 
has witnessed a great deal of politi- 
cal history. It was here that Harry 
Truman came in 1944 after his 
nomination for the vice-presidency, 
with crowds milling around, and 
Bess Truman shaking her head sadly 
and saying: “Are we going to go 
through this the rest of our lives?” 

In the 1952 presidential campaign 
the hotel was headquarters first for 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and later for 
those who pushed the draft for Ad- 
lai E. Stevenson. Following his nom- 
ination, Eisenhower decided to speak 
to the crowds massed on Michigan 
Avenue. The hotel hurriedly erected 
a balcony as a rostrum, dismantling 
it as soon as he had finished. 


Michigan Avenue is the street of 
which Chicago is proudest; when a 
person born and raised here comes 
home after being gone for a long 
time, this is the street he likes to walk 
along first. Somehow, it makes him 
feel he hasn't been gone at all. 

There are many things about this 
street to remember: the view of 
Chicago from atop the Palmolive or 
the Wrigley Building at night when 
the streets below seem hushed and 
far away, a sprawling map scribbled 
in flame and spangles; or the sky line 
on a winter afternoon when the city 
breathes a frosty splendor, or best of 
all, perhaps, Michigan Avenue at 
dusk, when the city’s: pulse beat is 
muted. 

With the darkness, the past comes 
elbowing in. You wonder if, maybe, 
the ghosts of the avenue’s history 
don’t come out at night—the In- 
dians, voyageurs, trappers and even 
old Captain Streeter, still wearing 
top hat and frock coat. 

And you wonder if Captain 
Streeter isn’t more mellow now, less 
rambunctious, and more than a little 
amazed at what he sees. Standing by 
the lake, with the spires of the sky- 
scrapers remote above the land, it is 
easy to get the feeling that something 
proud and graceful has been fash- 
ioned here—a prodigy shaped in the 


prairie image. THE END 
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The A. M. Browns, with their children Hope, Archie and Jim, live in 
Westchester County, N. Y. Like many other suburbanites they say: 


“I cover 500 miles a week between my home and my office,” says Mr. 
Brown. “I travel over all kinds of roads, so comfort is important to me; 


another thing is economy —you really get both in a Ford.”...Ford’s new 


spring and shock absorber action reduces front-end road shock up to 80% 


and the Power Pilot gives high-compression performance on “regular.” 


ft 


“When the children were small,” says Mr. Brown, “one Ford 


handled our driving needs perfectly. But now two Fords are 


a must with us. We chose Fords because we felt they offered 


by far the best value besides being the most comfortable and 
easiest to handle.”... When they sell their Fords, the Browns 
should find they're worth more, too. Used car prices show 


Fords hold on to their value longer than any other cars. 


“No more ‘Who gets the car?’ sessions in our 
house! Our Country Sedan is always there for the 
family use.” 
the only V-8 in the low-price field. Of course, if 


The Country Sedan is powered by 


you preter sixes, Ford's Six is the most modern six 


you can buy. If your family needs two cars, why 
not talk it over with your Ford Dealer? Remem- 
ber, you can buy two fine cars for the price of one 
if thev’re Fords, and the chances are the car you 


own today may well prov ide the down payment. 


“We live miles from a shopping center which means a lot of hauling and 
a station wagon was essential for us.”...The Ford Country Sedan hauls a 


half ton with ease yet it converts into an 8-passenger sedan in seconds. 


“My wife can park without half trying, our Ford's 
so easy to handle.”... Now with Ford’s new Master- 
Guide power steering available on V-5’s, parking, 
and all driving, is easier still. Master-Guide pro- 


vides the muscles—yeu merely guide the car. 


Worth more when you buy a 


worth more when you sell it! 








If you own any other kind of dog, you won't agree, but to hunting men 


the courageous hound, with his miraculous nose, his nimble feet and nimble wits, ts 


THE ONLY REAL DOG 





by DANIEL P. MANNIX 


“HOUNDS are the only real dogs,” an old hunter 
once told me. “All the other breeds are nothing 
but toys.”” We had spent three days hunting wild 
pigs in the cactus thickets of southern Arizcna 
and the hounds had stayed on the trail even though 
their muzzles were so full of cactus spines that 
they were drooling blood. The week before I'd 
watched the same pack close with a raging bear. 
I could see what the old fellow meant. 

The American trail hound is a unique dog. His 
remote ancestors were European bloodhounds or 
English foxhounds, but for two hundred years the 
American hound has been bred to work under 
conditions peculiar to this continent. He is bigger, 
faster and more independent than his foreign 
cousins and generally has a better nose. Sports- 
men have used him to run down cattle-killing 
wolves in the Southwest. He has taken giant 
panda in Asia and fought lions in Africa. He is the 
finest example of a dog bred to a dog’s traditional 
job—to find and fight game for his master. 

Working hounds are generally divided into 
“trail” hounds and “treeing’” hounds. A trail 
hound must be able to follow the mysterious, 
elusive quality that man calls scent; he must also 
be able to outwit a cunning wildcat or a wise old 
stag trying to throw him off the trail. He must 
know what to do when the track suddenly ends on 
the banks of a fast-flowing stream or when the 
quarry backtracks and then leaps off to one side 
leaving an apparently dead-end trail. 

A treeing dog must know when the quarry is 
actually hidden among the thick branches of a 
tall pine and when it has simply “tapped” the 
tree—climbed out on a long limb and jumped 


down to leave a break in the trail. He must also 
stay at the foot of a tree and steadily bark “treed,” 
for days if necessary, until the hunter can reach 
the spot. Although most American hounds will 
both tree and trail, certain strains have become 
famous for one or the other ability. 

Among the best-known trailing dogs are the 
smart little Walker hounds, originally developed 
for fox hunting in the Tennessee mountains; the 
big, powerful Plott hounds, used for bear and 
wild boar; and the fast, long-legged Trigg hounds, 
often used on deer. Some of the better-known 
treeing hounds are the black-and-tan coon- 
hounds; the fast, aggressive blueticks, often used 
on mountain lion; and the fantail Walkers, all- 
purpose dogs adapted to small climbing quarry 
like wildcat, opossum and gray foxes. Except 
for the coon hound, none of these strains is rec- 
ognized by the American Kennel Club and the 
dogs seldom appear in dog shows, but every 
professional hunter knows the names and char- 
acteristics of the different types. 


Hounds live almost entirely in a world of odors, 
for they have poor eyesight and, compared to 
most animals, indifferent hearing. By smelling a 
fresh sign, however, a hound can tell not only the 
quarry’s species but also its sex, what it has been 
eating, whether it is tired or fresh and even its 
approximate age. 

A hound can also identify and follow an in- 
dividual animal’s scent even though the quarry 


tries to foul the trail by crossing the tracks of 


others of its own kind—a common trick, espe- 
cially among deer. A hound’s nose tells him, too, 
in which direction the quarry went as soon as 









fhove, a hound “treeing.” 
Left, Hunter B. D. Adkins and the 
phenomenal Copper, who once tracked a dead 


coyote being carried on horseback, 


the hound crosses a trail. Exactly how he does 
this has never been satisfactorily explained. 

Apparently a dog can keep four or five different 
scents straight in his mind at the same time. B.D. 
Adkins, a well-known hunter who keeps a famous 
pack of hounds in southern California, once told 
me of hunting peccary in northern Mexico with 
a redbone hound named Sandy. A redbone is a 
big, rangy hound somewhat like a bluetick. The 
wild hogs had turned at bay and formed a circle 
with the old boars outside and the sows and 
young in the center. Adkins fired into the group 
to break it up and the pigs scattered. A few min- 
utes later, Adkins heard Sandy barking “treed” 
and found him standing outside a small cave. In- 
side, Adkins could hear the pigs champing and 
giving their short, hoarse war grunts. 

Adkins killed four hogs, then, satisfied there 
were no more left, tried to get Sandy to leave. The 
redbone continued to bark “treed.” Finally Adkins 
lit a greasewood torch and crawled into the hole. 
There, sure enough, was another pig hiding in a 
dark recess. As soon as Adkins had dispatched it, 
Sandy turned away content. Though the cave 
must have been a stew of pig scents, the hound 
had apparently been able to distinguish each in- 
dividual pig and knew there was still one left. 

Of all dogs, hounds have the keenest sense of 
smell—possibly the best among mammals. A 
good hound can perform feats of trailing that 
seem to be against all laws of nature. One of Ad- 
kins’ hounds tracked a coyote that had been dead 
for twenty-four hours and was being carried on 
horseback. As part of a Government-control pro- 
gram, Adkins traps coyotes and on one occasion 
found that a trapped coyote had run off with the 
trap. Adkins put 
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Continued from Page 75 
his old tracking dog, Copper, on 
the scent. Copper is a black-and-tan 


hound with a strong mixture of 


bloodhound. Copper followed the 
trail onto a road and then signaled 
that it ended there. Adkins told the 
dog to go on. After looking at him 
reproachfully, Copper cast around, 
picked up the scent again, and then 
started working it down the road. 
After going nearly half a mile, they 
passed a small ranch house. A cow- 
hoy hailed Adkins. 

“Say, I've got a trap of yours and 
a dead coyote,” he called. “I found 
the coyote lying on the road with the 
trap on his foot and I = ~— 
carried him back here G 
on my horse.” 

Copper had continued | 
to trail the coyote al- 
though the animal was 
no longer touching the 
ground. This remark- 


enough! 


spot where the runner put on the 
boots, the dog lost the man’s scent, 
but was intelligent enough to realize 
that his quarry hadn’t simply van- 
ished and so followed the trail of the 
rubber. 

Budgett agrees that a dog can 
follow a man who starts out walk- 
ing then mounts a horse. But he 
claims the dog stops tracing the 
man and starts tracing the horse. A 
human tracker, following footprints, 
would do the same thing. 


Ed. Armstrong, a famous breeder 
of bloodhounds who lives near Los 
Angeles, had an experience that 
would seem to bear out 
Budgett’s theory. Two 
convicts had escaped 
from State 
Prison. The men sawed 
through bars, dropped 
into the prison yard and 
vanished. 





Folsom 


Armstrong 








able feat has been dup- 
licated a number of 
times by hounds with 
very good noses. George Brooks, of 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, once told me 
that his dogs had tracked a boy who 
was riding a bicycle. Just how hounds 
are able to do this brings up the 
whole controversial question of 
“What is scent?” 

There are two main theories. One 
holds that scent is given off over the 
entire body and hangs in the air like 
a fine mist after the quarry has 
passed. Then it slowly falls to the 
ground, unless carried off by wind. 
While falling, all scent floats more 
or less downwind until it catches in 
brush or high grass or settles in little 
depressions. 

This theory explains why hounds 
sometimes follow a scent a hun- 
dred feet or more downwind from 
the place where their quarry ran. 
It would also explain how Cop- 
per was able to follow the dead 
coyote that was slung across the 
horse. The coyote’s scent, falling 
from the body like sweat, fell on 
the road and remained there. 


The second theory claims that 
there must be physical contact be- 
tween quarry and ground to leave 
scent. H. M. Budgeti upholds this 
belief in his book Hunting by 
Scent. Budgett arranged to have a 
man tracked by a bloodhound. After 
walking a few minutes, the runner 
put on a pair of moistureproof rub- 
ber boots that prevented his leaving 
any scent in his footprints. The 
hound still was able to track him, 
but when another man met the run- 
ner and put on the boots, the dog 
continued to follow the trail of the 
boots rather than the original run- 
ner. Budgett concluded that at the 
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best bloodhounds and, 
using the men’s bed- 
clothes to give the scent, put the 
dog on the trail beneath the cell 
window. The dog refused to track. 
Armstrong substituted another 
hound and simply led this one 
under the cell window, ordering 
him to track. This hound instantly 
trailed the two men to a garage from 
which they had escaped in a stolen 
car. A description of the car was 
sent out and the fugitives were 
picked up. The convicts explained 
that, knowing they would be trailed 
by bloodhounds, they had exchanged 
shoes with two friends before leaving 
their cell. The first hound that had 
been put on the track by the men’s 
body odor had been unable to follow 
the trail. 

There is no doubt that hounds 
generally follow their quarry by the 
scent actually imprinted in the 
quarry’s tracks. But under certain 
conditions hounds also seem able to 
pick up wisps of scent that have 
fallen from the quarry’s body and 
been trapped under bushes or on the 
shady side of logs and stones. When 
hounds begin to cast in circles trying 
to pick up a lost trail, they some- 
times turn over damp leaves and 
smell under them, apparently hoping 
that bits of scent may have been 
caught there. They will even scratch 
the ground and sniff the scratch 
marks, probably to test whether the 
scent has sunk into the earth. Even 
when hounds are put on actual foot- 
prints, they sometimes ignore the 
tracks and take the scent from moist 
earth as much as twenty feet away. 
The moisture holds the scent blown 
from the quarry’s body long after 
the scent in the footprints has dis- 
appeared. 
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Hounds seem able to gather emo- 
tional impulses from scent which we 
cannot understand. Most hounds 
apparently know instinctively that 
domestic animals are not fair game. 
Coming across sheep trails on the 
prairie, hounds willignorethem, even 
though they may never have encoun- 
tered a sheep trail before. But even 
hounds raised with a pet deer will still 
give tongue on the first wild-deer 
track they hit. Hounds also seem to 
be able to gauge their quarry’s emo- 
tional state simply by smelling the 
tracks. Ernest Thompson Seton tells 
of using hounds to hunt a famous 
old cattle-killing wolf. The wolf was 
a terrific fighter and when the hounds 
were put on his track, they were very 
reluctant to run it, though they fol- 
lowed other wolves willingly. The 
hounds seemed to “smell’’ that this 
particular wolf was bad medicine. 

The sense of smell is only part of a 
hound’s qualifications: The hound 
must show judgment. Even an expe- 
rienced hunter has trouble telling 
whether a hound has a poor nose or 
just isn’t using discretion. One of the 
famous Lee brothers, who live near 
Tucson, Arizona, and have the best- 
knownpack of big-gamehoundsinthe 
country, told me that he once owned 
a big, part-bred Walker hound that 
could pick up a cold mountain-lion 
scent and follow it with astonishing 
ability. But once the hound got out 
of sight of the hunters, he always 
lost the track. Worse yet, he also 
lost himself and wouldn't turn up 
for two or three days. Finally Lee 
found that the dog had a mania for 
running deer. He had been punished 
for this vice several times, so he 
finally worked out his own system. 
He would find a lion track, run it 
until he was out of sight of the men 
and then go off deer hunting by him- 
self. The hound had an excellent 
nose but was useless for hunting. 


Hounds often become too clever. 
Bill Green, who has developed his 
own breed known as Green Moun- 
tain bear-and-boar hounds, once 
had a pack that would sometimes 
give tongue on tracks rather than ona 
scent. While hunting mountain lions, 
Green would hear the hounds yelling 
on the side of a canyon wall asthough 
they'd hit a fresh scent. After climb- 
ing for two hours, Bill would find the 
dogs barking on tracks a week old. 

Hounds can even have too good 
noses. Howard Bilton, who makes 
his living hunting mountain lions 
for the bounty, has hounds with 
such exquisite noses that they'll start 
off on a three-day-old track with as 
much enthusiasm as though the lion 
had just passed. Hunting a lion with 
a three-day start is usually a waste 
of time, so Bilton takes along a little 
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mongrel bitch to test scents. If the 
bitch gives tongue, Bilton knows the 
track is fresh. 

Of course, the fine noses of his 
dogs pay off when the lion cuts 
through bad scenting country or 
when Bilton is after a stock killer 
that has to be run down regardless 
of how long it takes. 


No matter how intelligently hounds 
work a scent, the pack is virtually 
useless unless it includes dogs that 
are willing to do the hard, dull work 
of treeing at the end of the trail. A 
hunter cannot keep up with his pack 
in rough country and the dogs may 
be twenty miles ahead when the 
quarry finally climbs. The hounds 
must stay with the quarry until the 
hunter reaches them; on his part, a 
good hunter never fails his dogs, 
even though he has to worm his way 
through cactus patches, crawl over 
cliffs or sleep in the snow. If the 
hunter doesn’t reach them in a 
couple of days, some packs have 
been known to divide themselves 
into details; one group stands guard 
under the tree while the rest go off 
to find water and food. When the 
searching party returns, the others 
go foraging. 

One autumn, Bill Green was hunt- 
ing a “traveler” bear in New Hamp- 
shire with his famous pack of 
hounds. (A “traveler” is a transient 
that refuses to turn at bay but keeps 
on going to reach his own district.) 
Bill so completely lost the dogs that 
he couldn’t even hear their baying. 
He spent the night under a tree and 
at daylight climbed the highest 
mountain he could find, hoping to 
hear the dogs. There was no sound. 
Bill tried several other peaks without 
success and spent another night in 
the woods. Late the next afternoon 
he started toward a distant saddle 
in the hills where he thought the 
bear might have crossed. On his 
way, he heard a curious moaning 
noise among the trees. He followed 
the sound and found his pack sur- 
rounding a big pine. The dogs were 
so exhausted from barking they 
could only whimper but true to their 
training they kept trying to bark 
“treed.” In their efforts to get at the 
bear, they had torn every square 
inch of bark off the trunk as far up 
as they could reach. 

A good hound should have cour- 
age, but since “dead gameness” 1s 
hound character- 
istic many hunters run “fighting” 
dogs in their packs to tackle the 
quarry when he turns at bay. These 


not an inherent 


fighting dogs are often Airedales or 
terriers that will charge in regardless 
of odds. But a first-class hound will 
always fight. He may not have the 
recklessness of a bull terrier but he 





does have the calculated courage of 
a professional duelist. 

There have been times when 
special breeds of hounds were de- 
veloped for their ferocity, but they 
became so specialized that they 
would hardly be called hounds at all 
by modern standards. The best 
known of these fearful breeds was 
the Spanish or Cuban bloodhound, 
a huge black dog that more closely 
resembled a cross between a stag- 
hound and a mastiff than a true 
bloodhound, and which was used to 
pursue and kill runaway slaves, 
principally in the Spanish colonial 
possessions. An overseer, in charge 
of several hundred fieldhands, kept 
three or four Cuban bloodhounds 
with him constantly. If a slave made 
a bolt for the swamps, the overseer 
slipped the hounds and then blew a 
blast on his horn to summon help. 
Mounted men, stationed at various 
points, helped ride down the fugi- 
tive, following the dogs by their 
baying. If the runaway stayed on the 
ground he was doomed. Even if he 
managed to reach running water, 
the hounds would divide and hunt 
both sides of the stream unti! they 
picked up the trail again. The fugi- 
tive’s only chance was to climb a 
tree and pray that the hounds’ mas- 
ters would be more merciful than 
the dogs. The Cuban bloodhound 
is now extinct and unwept. 


Of all animals hunted with hounds, 
the bear is the largest and most 
dangerous. Many hounds won't 
take a bear track, knowing what 
awaits them when the quarry turns 
at bay. I'll never forget the bear hunt 
I went on one autumn in Vermont 
with Bill Green. His great pack of 
hounds showed every trait for which 
hounds are famous—tracking, bay- 
ing and fighting. 

A farmer had complained that a 
big bear was coming into his apple 
orchard at night and breaking off 
branches to get at the fruit. Worse 
yet, the bear had discovered a pile 
of full apple crates and destroyed 
half of them, scattering apples for 
fifty feet around. 

We arrived at the orchard a few 
minutes after sunrise. There were 
plenty of bear signs around and the 
hounds were ready to start off on 
any one of them, but Bill wanted to 
put them on the freshest signs. He 
searched for half an hour and finally 
located a pile of dung only a few 
hours old. Bill tracked the bear to 
an old stone wall and then, satisfied 
that this was the way he had left the 
orchard, put the hounds on the 
track. 

The hounds cast around, whim- 
pering excitedly. A few swung back 

Continued on Page 81 
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toward the orchard, backtracking 
the bear, but Bill's quiet “Here, boys, 
here” started them toward the wall. 
Then one of the dogs broke into the 
deep, steady bay that meant he had 
picked up the scent. Instantly an- 
other dog rushed to the spot and 
took up the cry. The rest of the pack 
abandoned their own researches and 
began to pour toward the wall. The 
pack bounded over the stones in a 
brown-and-white ribbon and van- 
ished into the forest, their steady 
baying floating to us. 

Bill had hoped the bear would be 
sleeping in a swamp near the farm 
and would tree within a couple of 
hours. But this bear had been hunted 
by hounds before and at the first 
sound of that sinister hound music, 
he lit out for the nearest mountain. 
The hounds found his bed in the 
swamp but he was gone. At noon, 
the dogs stiil hadn’t caught up with 
him, and as the dew left the ground, 
the scent slowly dissipated. Then 
the pack came to a blowdown, where 
a windstorm had knocked over a 
stand of hemlocks. The dogs slith- 
ered over the trunks until they 
reached the other side. Here they 
checked. 

Somewhere in the blowdown 
they had lost the scent. Either 
the bear had turned sharply at right 
angles and come out at a different 
spot or the scent wouldn't lie on the 
sun-baked ground on the far side of 
the blowdown. 

The dogs started casting—work- 
ing Out in ever-increasing circles try- 
ing to pick up the trail again. Bill 
tried to cast them himself, by put- 
ting them on at various places where 
he thought the bear might have come 
out of the blowdown. The dogs 
worked hard but without luck. 


Then Strike, one of the oldest 
dogs, gave up the casting and crawled 
back through the blowdown to the 
last spot where he could positively 
identify the trail. He gave tongue on 
the old track and then came slow!y 
back toward the blowdown, his head 
held high, taking the scent not from 
the ground but from the air, for the 
sun had caused the scent particles to 
rise and they now hung a good two 
feet off the ground. 

Strike came on slowly, his deli- 
cate nose stuck up like an antenna, 
giving a slow, well-spaced “Bow .. . 
bow bow’’—one cry about 
every two seconds. With nose still 
strained upward, he started across 
the blowdown. His feet slipped and 
plunged in between the logs but he 
kept his head up as though he were 
swimming to catch the high-hanging 
scent. His cries slowed to one every 
five seconds. 





Strike reached the hard ground on 
the other side and with his head still 
up walked through the questing 
pack. 

Now the other dogs began to 
catch on. The older hounds stood 
up on their hind legs to test the upper 
air, some straining up so far they 
fell over backward. Another hound 
caught the scent and gave tongue. 
He followed Strike and they worked 
their way into the pine forest. There, 
in the deep shade, the scent dropped 
to the ground again. The rest of the 
pack, following these leaders, picked 
it up and burst into full cry. 

We tried to keep up with them, 
but the dogs darted through the 
timber like rabbits. By listening to 
their baying, Bill was occasionally 
able to cut down the hounds’ lead. 
We'd take short cuts across open 
fields and make up time when the 
dogs paused at a stream or a patch 
of bad scenting earth. 


Suddenly, ahead of us, the dogs 
screamed with excitement. Through 
their hysterical yelling came the 
bear’s growls and snarls. The pack 
was bringing him to bay. We plunged 
through cover, tearing loose the 
blackberry vines that clung to us 
and running doubled up under the 
low pine branches. When we reached 
the dogs, they were standing in a 
semicircle around the bear, who had 
backed against a fallen log so that 
the hounds couldn't take him from 
behind. He stood there, swinging 
his snaky neck back and forth and 
champing his jaws as the dogs 
rushed at him. When he saw us he 
tried to make a break, but instantly 
two hounds dashed in and fastened 
to his rump. The bear wheeled, 
cuffing at them, and the other dogs 
dodged in, snapping at the bear's 
shoulders to divert him from their 
comrades. The bear grabbed one of 
the dogs in his paws, held him down, 
and tried to bite through the back of 
his neck. 

Bill and fired 
The bear dropped the dog, ran a 
few feet and feil. Immediately the 
dogs were on him. Half the pack 
grabbed him by the hindquarters 
and the rest took him by the head. 
The two groups strained away from 
each other, stretching the fallen 
bear between them. Once the pack 
was sure he was dead, they dropped 
their hold and had the grim joy of 
worrying the huge body. 


raised his rifle 


Except in special cases, there are 
easier ways of controlling predators 
than running them down with 
hounds. Traps and poisons do the 
job quicker and usually more effi- 
ciently. But as long as hounds will 
give tongue on a trail, there will be 


men to follow them. THE END 
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Chinese or Russian food than a really 
good Indian meal. 

Many foreigners leave India still 
convinced that all Indian food falls into 
the comprehensive and meaningless 
category of “curry,” by which they 
mean a sort of floury yellow sauce into 
which you can throw any sort of meat 
or fish and serve it with rice. One of the 
pleasures of finding your way into In- 
dian homes will certainly be the variety 
and novelty of Indian food. North In- 
dian cooks who specialize in cooking 
meat claim to be able to produce a dif- 
ferent mutton dish for every day of the 
year, ranging from the simple kebabs 
grilled on a skewer over a charcoal 
burner to roghan josh, which is cooked 
for hours in clarified butter and curds, 
or ran, which must be soaked for 
twenty-four hours in buttermilk before 
it is roasted in a very slow oven. Each 
has its special spices, which must be 
ground fresh for the occasion, and each 
has certain vegetables, pickles, vari- 
eties of bread, rice or pilau that are 
served with it. 

Every part of India has distinctive 
food. The south, which is largely vege- 
tarian, plays endless variations on the 
very simple theme of rice, lentils and a 
vegetable. There are at least five kinds 
of lentils in India and each can be 
cooked in a dozen ways. Russum, for 
example, which has lentils for a base, is 
a kind of hot consommeé flavored pre- 
dominantly with sour tamarind and 
chilies. And patre! is a lentil paste made 
to taste both sweet and salt, baked in a 
bland green leaf like spinach. 

Bengal is famous for its sweets, Bom- 
bay and the coast on each side of it for 
ways to cook fish. North India, where 
people eat wheat as a staple rather than 
rice, has dozens of different kinds of 
bread, and Kashmiri food is supposed 
to be the richest in India. You can tell 
from the food served in any Indian 
home what part of the country your 
hosts are from. 


In an Indian home you will be served 
your food in a thali, a round, shallow 
tray, usually made of silver or brass, 
and you will eat with your fingers. In 
most Indian homes you will sit on the 
floor, or possibly on very low wooden 
stools, and the thali will be placed in 
front of you. In its middle will be a 
small hill of rice, and around the edge, 
in little matching bowls, will be meats 
or fish or vegetables, lentils, curds, 
pickles and chutneys and sweets. Every- 
thing is served at once and you decide 
in what order or combination you want 
to eat the various dishes. 

If you are with an orthodox family, 
your hostess will not eat with you. She 
will serve you and watch your thali to 


refill the little bowls as you empty them. 
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The Indian breads must be served hot, 
so your hostess will bring them to you 
one or two at a time and this will keep 
her moving in and out of the kitchen. 
Neither she nor her daughters will join 
in the conversation. 

Eating with your fingers is not too 
difficult, as even the liquid food be- 
comes manageable if you mix it with 
enough rice, but certain rules go with 
it. Never use your left hand in eating, 
even if you are left-handed, as the left 
hand is considered unclean. Never try 
to serve yourself; your hostess or a serv- 
int will do it. This is because your right 
hand, with which you are eating, will 
leave the serving spoon sticky and you 


mustn't touch food with your left. If 
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you want to be perfect in your tech- 
nique, don’t let the food cover more 
than the first knuckle of your fingers 

this is how people are judged for their 
Never 


food from your thali 


grace in eating oller anyone 


even if it is in 
one of the little bowls that you haven't 


Any 


your plate is jhuta, which means that it 


touched food that has been on 
cannot be eaten by anyone but an un- 
touchable; offering it will only embar- 
rass or insult your Indian friends 

An Indian meal usually ends with a 
spoonful of plain boiled rice mixed 
This 


with some plain curds is con- 


sidered a digestive. Usually there is 
fruit as well, perhaps the most abun- 
dant and various in the world, and cer- 
tainly you will be offered a paan, which 
may be an elaborate arrangement of 


strips of coconut, saffron, tobacco, 


cardamom, cloves, aniseed and many 


other spices wrapped in betel leaves 
and covered with silver leaf, or may be 
quite simple, with only lime, a sort of 
earthy paste called katha and areca nut 
as a filling. In any case, your hostess 
will probably bring out her paan daan, 
the metal box (often a work of art in 
itself) in which the ingredients are kept, 
and make a little ceremony of filling 
and wrapping the betel leaf. This is 
traditionally supposed to be the most 
beautiful activity in which a woman’s 
hands can be engaged. 


The food that you are given in Indian 
homes may be bewildering in its variety 
and richness, but in contrast, the home 
itself is apt to be simple to the point of 
austerity. Indians who do not fall into 
the “westernized” category seem to be 
entirely unaware of the barrenness of 
their surroundings. There is practically 
beds are 
usually wooden frames webbed with 


no furniture in their homes 


criss-crossing wide tape, and a large 
chest or trunk in the bedroom will hold 
clothes and linen. Living-room furni- 
ture usually consists of a wide wooden 
platform covered with a sheet and some 
bolsters and cushions. There may be an 
odd table or two, or a book case, but 
these will have the look of being there 
by mistake be bare or 
covered with reed mats or, in the north, 


Floors will 


with heavier carpets, and it is on the 
floor that most Indians eat and sleep, 
where the children study their lessons 
and the adults sit. 

On the wall there may be a brightly 
colored religious picture of Lakshmi, 
the goddess of wealth, rising from her 
lotus, wearing a shiny sari, possibly 
with the border picked out in tinsel. Or 
it may be a picture of Krishna with his 
flute; his skin will be a murky blue, the 
result, according to legend, of a snake- 
bite. There will almost certainly be a 
Mahatma Gandhi 


where in the house, and probably a 


picture of some- 
large garish calendar of the sort that is 
given free by, say, Tata’s soap manu- 
facturers or Standard Oil. None of these 
is intended to have aesthetic value 
They are on the wall for their usefulness 
or as reminders of spiritual values. The 
Indian doesn't, as a rule, think of his 
home as a place to beautify except to 
be sure that it is spotlessly clean 

If Indians have no sense of decora- 
tion for their homes, their sense of per- 
sonal decoration is extraordinary. More 
than any other women in Asia—and 
perhaps in the world—Indians wear, 
collect and enjoy jewelry. It is worn at 
the wrist, neck and ears, of course, but 
pieces are designed as well for the fore- 
head, nose and upper ear, and some- 
times an entire gold ear studded with 
gems is made to fit over the natural one. 
There are rings for toes and thumbs, 
and there is a plaque for the back of the 
hand short 
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Continued from Page 83 
chains. On the end of each chain is a 
ring and the five rings fit over the 
fingers and the thumb. Also attached to 
the plaque is a much larger ring which 
fits around the wrist as a bracelet. 

There are jeweled hair ornaments; 
there are anklets, 
bracelets made in graded sizes to be 
worn in a solid mass from wrist to 
elbow and from elbow almost to the 
armpit. There is a limitless variety of 
brooches, pendants and clips. And 
you go to the jewel house in the old 
palace in Jodhpur, where the maha- 
raja’s beautiful collection is displayed, 
you will even see dazzling diamond eye- 
brows which are kept in place with 
hooks over the ears 

An economic factor partly explains 
this great concern with jewelry. Under 
Hindu law a woman's property con- 
sists only of her jewelry and the clothes, 
silver and other gifts she is given for het 
wedding. Her husband cannot take them 


there are sets of 


away, sell them or use them in any way 
From her they pass to her daughters, and 
this, in a large part of India, is the only 
economic security a woman can count 
on. Her jewelry, then, becomes an in- 
Vestment and insurance as well as 
adornment. 

Clothes, too, are for the 


woman a kind of 


Indian 
investment. The 
metal threads that are woven into her 
saris and into the brocaded borders 
and accessories are silver. When the 
silk of her sari begins to wear out, she 
can burn it. The silver will remain to be 


sold or rewoven into a new sari. There 


are other advantages to her way of 


dressing. A sari is never out of style 
and can be handed down from mother 
to daughter until it falls apart. Because 
a sariis simply a length of cloth which is 
wrapped and draped individually each 
time it is worn, it can fit anyone, and re- 
quires no dressmakers. 

In all its different ways, the Indian 
home and family can provide you with 





romance about their origin. 


POLO 


“from Bengal.” 


railing or rod 
THUG means, in India 


same pleasant fellow is thag 


palyanka, couch or bed 


words worked up from Sanskrit 





INDIA WORDS 


If you want to be pedantic you can safely claim that almost all our words 
come from India, since English is an Indo-European language with its roots 
firmly grounded in the ancient Sanskrit of the Indian past. We don't have 
space to print the dictionary, so we'll be satisfied with simply 2 handful of 
those Indian gifts to our written and spoken word which still have a touch of 


both the word and the game were picked up by British military men 
serving their monarch in India. The game dates back to time immemorial; the 
word describing it comes by way of India from the Tibetan pulu, a ball 


CHUKKER, the division of play in polo, came into English the same way. It 
comes directly from the Hindu chakar for the same thing. Now synonym- 


happy sports writers use it for everything from an inning to a quarter. 


JODHPURS, for the riding pants tapered from knee to ankle, comes from the 
city of Jodhpur, presumably where the garments were first noticed in native 
wear and adapted for European sportsmen and sportswomen. 


BUNGALOW, for a cottage-type dwelling or for a summer house, was used in 
India to describe a one-story frame house with a veranda. Literally, it means 


VERANDA has the same meaning in 


, one of a band of professional murderers who strangled 
their victims to the greater glory of the goddess Kali. The Hindu word for the 


PALANQUIN is a litter carried on servitors’ shoulders by means of four poles, 


sometimes the sheltered seat on an elephant 


HOWDAH is first cousin to palanquin, though it means exclusively a first- 
class reservation on elephant back. From the Hindu hawdah 


SAPPHIRE we throw in as a sparkling dividend to show a little of how English 


It probably came to us through Latin, 
sapphirus, or Greek sappheiros. In Middle English it was saphyr. There is also a 
Hebrew sappir. But scholars who have really worried the word to death think 
they have found its origin in the Sanskrit sanipriyva, or dear to the planet Saturn. 





India and comes from the word for 


It comes from the Sanskrit 
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Pitiahvaetys cloth sack. 
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not only an important insight into the 
country and its people but with a 
warmth, a generosity and a friendliness 
with which Indians surround people 
they have accepted into their homes. It 
is this that gives them their reputation 
of emotionalism, and it can be their 


most endearing quality 


In every Indian city, however, the 
vast majority of the inhabitants—the 
mass of Indians—are out of reach for 
the foreigner. You will see them every- 
where, sleeping on the sidewalks at 
night, crewding the bazaars, the indus- 
trial areas, the water front or the slums 
in the daytime, sitting and talking with 
their friends on street corners in the 
evenings, or bargaining cheerfully with 
the girls in the Bombay red-light dis- 
trict of Kamatipura. On holidays the 
women will put on their bright cotton 
saris and follow their husbands to 


Chowpatty, the city’s beach. There, 


they will buy an anna’s worth of 


roasted chick-peas from one of the little 
stalls for their children and will spend 
the day walking about and watching 
the other people. 

They are the permanent backdrop to 


everything you do or see in India. Your 


only contact with them will be through 
the coolies who carry your luggage, the 
sma!l boys who pester you for money 
or offer to run errands or fetch a taxi 
or watch your car, the servants in a ho- 
tel, the cook in a dak bungalow. You 
will probably never know anything 
much about them, never exchange an 
intimacy or a joke. 

The Indians that you get to know 
will show you and tell you a lot about 
India, but even they will probably pro- 
vide only the most tenuous of bridges to 
the great mass of Indians. Perhaps this 
is the only real meaning of the “mys- 
terious” or “inscrutable” Orient. Your 
best clues to the Indians will be in what 
you see of their country. The thread- 
bare, ingrained, desperate poverty of 
the villages you pass through or the 
shabby parts of cities—this is their life. 
The magnificence of the temples you 
see, the sculptures or the dances all 
contribute to their cultural heritage. 
The pageantry and processions or the 
excitement of a village fair or a city 
festival make up their glamour. For 
them India can offer only a poor liv- 
ing, but even for them, in its endless di- 
versity, India can offer a rich life. 


rHE END 





NOTES ON 


INDIA 





CLIMATE: 


CLOTHING: 


HOLIDAYS: 


INFORMATION: 


India’s weather can be broken roughly into three sea- 
sons: cool (November-March), hot (April-June), rainy 
(July-October). Winters in northern India can be cold, 
with heavy snowfalls in the hills: in eastern India and 
the south-central plateau, the cool spell comes during 
December and January: southern India is warm even 
in winter. The extreme north has seasonal changes 
comparable to northeastern U.S.A. Spring and sum- 
mer, particularly May and June, are hot throughout 
most of India, averaging in the high 80's, with monsoon 
rains. Kashmir and the extreme north are the coolest 


summer areas. 


Take summer washables with you and a lightweight 
suit, and give a thought to long siceves, as cover against 
the intense sun. A loose travel coat or duster will be 
useful for land travel, which can be dusty. Rainwear ts 
needed during summer and early fall. Fabric weights 


can be slightly heavier for a winter visit. 


Republic Day, January 26 (commemorating the inau- 
guration of the Republic)—special parades in state 
capitals, all public buildings illuminated. Holi, Hindu 
spring festival, the gayest Indian holiday, celebrated 
during March. Independence Day, August 15, is par- 
trcularly spectacular at the Red Fort, Delhi, where the 
Prime Minister unfurls the flag and speaks to half a 
million people. Dusserah, held annually (sometime 
during September or October) in commemoration of 
the victory of epic hero Rama over Ravana, the demon 
king. Pageants based on the Hindu epic Ramayana are 
held in every town and village. Diwali, festival of 
lamps or “the garland of lights,” is really five holidays 
in a row which come toward the end of October or the 
beginning of November. Celebrated throughout the 
country with Hindu houses and buildings decorated 


and illuminated. 


Government of India Tourist Office, 11-A East 58th 


Street, New York 22. 
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distinctive styling presented to the 
new American car with the Kuropean look 


HE directors of Fashion Academy, the 
ype New York school of fashion de- 
sign, have awarded Studebaker their 1953 
gold medal for style and design. 

Leading authorities on car styling join 
with motorists everywhere in acclaiming 
the 1953 Studebaker’s distinction. 

“There can be no question about it,” re- 
ports Motor World, “Studebaker has, with 
its new model, made every other American 


car look ten years older.” 


optional at eatra cost 


Own this Fashion Academy Award beauty 
yourself—an excitingly different new 
Studebaker sedan, coupe or hard-top—a 
Champion in the lowest price field—or a 
brilliantly powered Commander V-8. 

Arrange to drive this dramatically distine- 
tive new American car with the low-swung 
European look—the car that officially 
proved itself a gasoline mileage star in this 
vears Mobilgas Economy Run. Order your 
new 1953 Studebaker right away. 


© 1953, The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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by DONALD WAYNE 


‘FIVE I) s Y | Yrguay 
STEPHEN FOSTER 
h 4 4i h 4 


TOUR 


A sentimental visit to the familiar scenes in 


the life of America’s most gifted song writer 


MAN is a singing animal, and his 
best songs are those that answer 
some human need—love-hungri- 
ness, a longing for the golden days 
in the past, a lift for the weary and 
homesick heart. 

No composer in the short musical 
history of America has answered 
this need more sublimely than Ste- 
phen Foster, whose songs are sung 
today with greater emotion than 
they were even in his own time. 

At last, Foster, who died broke, 
disillusioned and almost forgotten, 
has been given the everlasting recog- 
nition he deserves. There are busts 
of him in the Library of Congress 
and the Hall of Fame, a public holi- 
day in Pittsburgh, his home town, 
and state park shrines in Florida and 
Kentucky. Music circles call him a 
“folk genius” who ascended from 
the rank and file of Tin Pan Alley to 
the immortal spotlight as his coun- 
try’s greatest composer. He has 
plaques, claques and fan clubs. 

All such tributes, however, are 
mere adornments to the enduring 
popularity of his songs. The simple 
beauty, the artless feeling, the uni- 
versal themes of Old Black Joe, 
My Old Kentucky Home, Jeanie with 
the Light Hair, Beautiful 
Dreamer, the racy enthusiasm of 


Brown 


Oh! Susanna and Camptown Races, 
are qualities that perpetuate their 
appeal beyond time and place be- 
cause of their pure sentiment and 
human freshness. 

“Way down upon de Swancee 
ribber,” perhaps the most familiar 
musical phrase ever written, is ir- 
resistibly where your heart “is turn- 


ing ebber,” even if you've never seen 
the place and it isn’t where “de old 
folks stay.” My own old folks, for 
example, stay in Brooklyn, but that 
doesn’t stop me from longing for 
“de old plantation.” What the song 
really says is that somewhere, “far, 
far away,” there areloveand comfort 
wailing among old friends and fa- 
miliar scenes. Perhaps Foster has us 
believing in it, because he believed 
in it so keenly himself. 

Stephen himself never saw the 
Suwannee. He knew, in fact, very lit- 
tle about the real South. It came to 
him in stirring impressions gleaned 
from steamboats in the great days of 
river trade on the Ohio, which was 
the river he knew, and in the darkie 
caricatures portrayed in the black- 
face minstrel shows that were the 
market for his “Ethiopian songs.” 
To Stephen, as to song writers ever 
since, the Southland was a banjo 
Mammy paradise better known as 
Dixie, a term that first bounded to 
musical favor in Stephen's own time. 

The song, Dixic, was written as a 
walk-around by Daniel Decatur 
Emmett, the great minstrel man,who 
was probably as stunned by its suc- 
cess as was Stephen with his own. 
The two men were once watching a 
Civil War parade in New York. As 
the troops swung down Broadway, 
the band was playing Dixie. “That's 
yours,” Siephen said. Along came 
the next band. It was playing Old 
Folks at Home. “That's yours,” said 
Dan Emmett. 

Not long ago I set out on an ex- 
cursion retracing the familiar scenes 
of Foster's life. Stephen died before 


he was thirty-eight, and although he 
found time to write more than 200 
songs, he did little traveling. Three 
places roughly triangulate his life: 
Pittsburgh, where he spent most of 
it; Cincinnati, where in several de- 
cisive years he turned from a book- 
keeper into a composer; and New 
York, where, in the final chapters 
of loneliness and alcoholic despair, 
he went to pieces. 

It was with this broad triangle in 
mind that | boarded a plane on a 
June morning and flew over the red 
barns and green hills of western 
Pennsylvania toward the headwaters 
of the Ohio, and Pittsburgh 

In Foster's day, Pittsburgh was a 
pretty little river town, bustling then 
as it bustles now, but in a very difler- 
ent key. Horses jogged in leafy lanes 
and steamboat whistles echoed over 
the town, for the Ohio, which in 


those days was a major artery of 


commerce, teemed with packets and 
paddle-wheelers. 

Here the frail, somber-faced young 
Stephen Foster came down to the 
wharves and 
brown eyes on the boats with thei 


turned his soulful 
Negro deckhands and dreamed his 
exciting dreams of plantations and 
Mississippi levees. He watched the 
singing Negro stevedores unloading 
cargoes of cotton and sugar that 






















Stephen Collins Foster, 

whose artless songs are sung with 
more emotion now than when 

he wrote them. Legend says Rowan 
home (right) near Bardstown, 

is My Old Kentucky Home. 





came from these magical places and 
saw frontier settlers departing down 
the Ohio for the plains, the moun 
tains and the goldfields of the West 

People recognized him in- the 
streets, for he was already a famous 
Walking at dusk, he 


might hear people singing his songs 


song W riter 


on their porches, for his songs were 
immense favorites (as his best would 
always be) 

All this is gone now, Today Pitts- 
burgh wears bankers’ gray and the 
steelworker’s mask, priding itself 
on the towering skyscrapers of the 
Golden Triangle and the smoke and 
blaze of the open-hearth furnaces 
that glow like giant bonfires on the 
nighttime shore. 

First | took a walk along the rivet 
bank. Here, the rivers meet—the 
Allegheny and. the Monongahela 
forking together to form the Ohio 
a Stirring natural spectacle you 
may Observe best from the front seat 
of Point Park, but the river is prac- 
tically boatless. Occasionally you 
see tugs pushing a barge or a coal 
scow, and the fact that some of these 
tugs are old-fashioned stern-wheel- 
ers 1s almost refreshing, though ina 
way they point up rather than relieve 
the widowhood of the Ohio. 

My temptation to try a_ river 


cruise was Continued on Cage YI 





Foster's battered leather 
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cents and his “last message.” 
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Continued from Page 89 
satisfied by the Avalon, an ex- 
cursion steamer operated by the 
Greene Line of Cincinnati. | was 
greatly taken with the fine loud 
blasts of its whistle and the whoosh- 
ing of the water through the big 
stern-wheel paddles, but the cruise 
didn’t help recall Stephen Foster. 
On the way back I persuaded the 
Negro orchestra to play Oh! Su- 
sanna, which had, | thought, a nice 
effect as it carried on the river breeze. 
It was gently mocking as Pittsburgh 
hove into view and we put in toward 
the waiting crowd on the wharf: 


De buckwheat cake was in her mouf, 
De tear was in her eye, 

I says, ’se coming from de souf, 
Susanna, don’t you cry. ... 


The best place to find Foster in 
Pittsburgh is the Stephen Collins 
Foster Memorial, at the University 
of Pittsburgh. The Memorial is a 
prim Gothic edifice facing Schenley 
Park on the Forbes Street side of 
Pitt’s tall Cathedral of Learning. It 
was built in 1937, after considerable 
nagging on the part of citizens who 
felt that Pittsburgh ought to do 
something big about Foster. Pitts- 
burgh did. The Memorial today is a 
mecca of the Foster world. 

One of its rooms is a shrine, 
where music covers the walls and 
high, stained-glass windows depict- 
ing Foster themes contribute a 
chapellike effect. Here you see 
Stephen’s piano, his flute and the 
little portable melodeon he played 
at social gatherings and Pittsburgh 
“swarries” of the °50’s. | browsed 
through letters and old photographs, 
as well as Stephen’s manuscript book 
and royalty accounts. Here, too, is 
probably the most prized sentimen- 
tal Foster item in existence—the 
battered leather purse containing his 
so-called “last message.” 


Stephen died with thirty-eight 
cents to his name, but the purse also 
contained a scrap of paper with five 
penciled words. Evidently an idea or 
a title for a song, it was read, as it is 
today, with a touching significance, 
like a judgment, perhaps, of Ste- 
phen himself. The words are: “dear 
friends and gentle hearts.” 

All this is part of the 10,000 and 
more items of the fabulous Foster 
Hall collection, which, as the great- 
est piece of research on Foster, is 
largely responsible for the picture 
we have of him today. It began—I 
gathered from Fletcher Hodges, Jr., 
its present custodian—around 1930, 
as the hobby of Josiah K. Lilly, an 
Indianapolis drug manufacturer. 

Lilly uncovered such an amazing 
mass of lost and unknown material 
that, according to Hodges, “Foster 


became known for the first time.” 
Today the collection, which Lilly 
transferred to Pittsburgh in 1937, 
when the Memorial opened, is the 
most important source of Foster 
study, as well as a tourist shrine. 

The genesis of several songs is 
revealed in Stephen’s background. 
When he was a boy, for instance, the 
family maid, Olivia Pise, took him 
to revival meetings where he got his 
first authentic Negro material. Ste- 
phen’s dog classic, Old Dog Tray, 
was inspired by an old setter he used 
to watch from his window when he 
lived in a house facing the Allegheny 
East Common. 


Hodges showed me the manu- 
script book, which throws an in- 
triguing light on the way Stephen 
worked. He kept this workbook 
during his most prolific years, work- 
ing out page after page of his most 
famous lyrics. An example of the 
problems he ran into is seen on the 
work page of Old Folks at Home. He 
had trouble finding a two-syllable 
river for the opening line. One day, 
the story goes, he dropped around 
to see his brother Morrison. “What's 
a good Southern river?” he asked. 

Morrison suggested the Yazoo, 
which Stephen rejected. Then they 
looked at an atlas. Morrison’s finger 
ran down the page to Florida and 
stopped. “How about the Swanee?” 
he said. It delighted Stephen, and 
his work sheet shows he crossed out 
**Pedee,” which he had tentatively se- 
lected, and above it wrote “Swanee.”’ 

Today travelers on the highway 
route along the banks of the Swanee, 


or Suwannee, observe the effects of 


this accidental patronage in the form 
of Foster tablets, Foster-named 
bridges, and the White Springs tour- 
ist park where carillon bells and 
mechanical dioramas acting out Fos- 
ter songs distill a nostalgia Stephen 
possibly didn’t dare to envision. 

The White Cottage in Henry 
Ford’s famous Americana collection 
at Greenfield Village outside Dear- 
born is in a slightly diflerent cate- 
gory. Stephen was born in a house 
known as the White Cottage which 
stood, according to sketches and 
records, approximately at 3600 Penn 
Avenue in the old Lawrenceville 
section of Pittsburgh. The neighbor- 
hood, a pretty suburb in Stephen’s 
day, is on the dowdy side today. The 
site itself is occupied by a brick 
building that used to be the Stephen 
Foster Memorial Home, now dis- 
enchantingly remodeled into an 
undertaker’s establishment. 

“Ford came down in 1934,” ex- 
plained Mr. Hodges, who visited the 
site with me, “and got interested in a 
house he decided was the White Cot- 
tage. There’s hardly any doubt now 
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—in which there is discussion 
of California’s versatility and 
suitability as a wineland. 
As examples, attention is called 
to some particularly fine 
varietal wines of California 


Ac CORDING TO respected historians, 
fine wine had its birth in Persia 
where first grew the Vitis vinifera— 
parent vine of all great 
wine grapes. As man 
moved Westward, cut- 


The classic Claret grape, the Cabernet 
Sauvignon, gives birth in California 
to sensitive and melodious wines of 
medium to heavy body. They 
are for you who find delight in 
a provocative bouquet and a 
tings of this vine went suave, lingering taste, 
along, adding pleasures 
to his civilization ac- 
cording to favorable 
fortunes of the soil and 
climate. 


Ty 
“s Ware rABLE WINES? The White 
Pinots of California are some to 
discover—the Pinot Blanc, Pinot 
Chardonnay and Pinot de la Lowre. 
These great grapes take to California 
vineyard soils where summers are long 
and nights are cool. Their resulting 
wines are rich in bouquet with smooth- 


In this new world, 
new wine pleasures be- 
gan when the mission- 
ary Fathers settled along the Pacific 
Coast. For here, it was found, Nature ness and finesse. Another outstanding 
had created one of the great natural clita eanbiiil-didlina tn Coltinsetats 
winelands of the world. Traminer—a green-gold wine distin- 
guished by an extra spiciness and a 
gay, fruity flavor that 


offers special pleasure 


ry. 
Tints IS NOT just Chamber of Com- 
merce talk. The facts are vouched for 







by vintners and wine lovers the world to the palate, 
over. For California provides an un- 
matched variety of wine-loving soils 
and climates, ranging from cool, pro- 
tected ocean hillsides favored by white 
table wine grapes...to sheltered coastal 
valleys for the red wine grapes... to 
warm, sun-drenched flat lands where 
dessert and appetizer wine grapes can 
store up sweetness. 


: 
So ir 1s, you find many California 
labels bearing the great red Burgundy 
grape names, Pinot Noir and Red Pinot. 
And when you taste, you find the 
blessings of their sloping hillside 
homes—aristocratic bouquet, velvety 
taste, generous and robust character. 
The Gamay, too, does well in Califor- 


W. WINEGROWERS of Calif invite 
2 WINEG f California invite 
you to try these and other of our va- 
rietal wines. When you do, we feel 
nia, producing a lighter more sprightly 
wine yet with well-rounded body and 
glorious aftertaste. 


sure you will share our pride in them, 
Wine Advisory Board, 717 Market 


Street, San Francisco 3, California. 
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High in the beautiful Virginia Alleghanies, 
The Homestead’s 17,000-acre estate captures the full 


brilliance of Autumn. 


At the Homestead this means golf on championship courses... 
. horseback rides 

and carriage drives over quiet trails . 
against a background of lovely scenery. 


tennis on superbly groomed courts. . 


With the distinguished Virginia Hot Springs social scene, 


HOMESTEAD 


and The Homestead’s world- 
famous service, 
satisfying vacation. 


Write the Homestead for 
rates and folders 
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that Greenfield Village exhibits what 
may be charitably classed as an 
error, though there is also the feel- 
ing,’ he added, “that these things 
serve a good end as long as they 
keep alive an interest in Foster.” 

Another place we stopped on my 
visit to Pittsburgh was at Calvary 
Church, where there is a Foster win- 
dow, a manuscript of one of his 
songs and a legend concerning the 
song. “Stephen sometimes dedicated 
songs to his friends,” Hodges re- 
lated the story, “‘and this one was to 
a girl who died, Mary Keller.” It is 
a little-known song, Where Is Thy 
Spirit, Mary?, and from it comes a 
sweetheart fable of a suffering Ste- 
phen who one day visits the girl's 
grave, is horrified to find it untended 
and unmarked, and provides her 
stone out of his own pocket. “Not 
unlike Stephen,” said Hodges, “‘ex- 
cept that there wasn’t any Ann Rut- 
ledge in his life. There was only one 
woman, Jane McDowell, and she 
had light brown hair.” 

Jane was the daughter of a promi- 
nent Pittsburgh physician. Stephen 
married her in 1850, not happily, as 
it turned out, for their marriage was 
a story of struggle and separations, 
brought about chiefly by money 
troubles. But Jane belongs in his 
immortal cachet of musical images, 
for she was his haunting dreani of 
Jeanie, a lost love in the irretriev- 
able mists of the past, “floating like 
a vapor on the soft summer air.” 

Another central figure among his 
musical images also relates to his 
courtship days. The McDowells had 
an old colored butler and handy man 
named Joe. 

“Someday,” Stephen used to twit 
him jokingly, “I’m going to put you 
in a song.” Years later, expressing 
his longing for days “when my heart 
was young and gay,’ 
bered “old black Joe.” 


he remem- 


The broad acres of Allegheny 
Cemetery in Pittsburgh were quiet in 
the late afternoon sunshine when | 
visited it. A plane droned overhead, 
and in the distance dense smoke 
plumes rose high over the river from 
the steel plants. Fletcher Hodges and 
I drove to Section 21 and walked 
to Stephen’s grave in the Foster 
plot. 

I looked at his stone, 
plain and ivy-covered, and which 
betoken the return he 
hankered for—to snuggle back 
the bosom of the family, now sur- 
rounding him in death. Neither Jane 
nor his daughter Marion are buried 
with him. 

“Jane 
plained. 


which is 


seems to 


remarried,” Hodges ex- 
“A man named Wiley, and 
they're in another part of the ceme- 


tery, with Marion. If Stephen is 


_cent years they 









alone with the Fosters, it is, so to 
speak, the way he lived.” 

He was buried on a wintry day, 
and a band at the graveside played 


Old Folks at Home and Come 
Where My Love Lies Dreaming. 
Since then, because his birthday 


falls on July fourth, Foster anniver- 
saries are traditionally observed on 
January 13th, the date of his death. 
In Pittsburgh, this is celebrated as 
Stephen Foster Day, a school holi- 
day when there is a parade to the 
grave and his songs again mark the 
rites in the snowy air. 


Stephen’s descendants live in 
Pittsburgh, and before leaving town 
I located their address in the East 
End and paid them a call. Until re- 
had lived in the 
Stephen Foster Memorial Home at 
the Penn Avenue birthplace site, but 
when Pittsburgh sold the monu- 
ment, they had to move. I rang the 
doorbell of a modest two-family 
brick house on a quiet street and 
was greeted by Mrs. Dorothy Mel- 
ady, a plump, girlish woman in her 
fifties, who told me she was Stephen's 
great-granddaughter. 

The household consists of her 
husband Ralph, a car salesman, her 
mother, Mrs. Jessie Welch Rose, 
and her uncle, Matthew Welch, the 
two latter Stephen’s grandchildren. 
Matthew so startlingly resembled an 
aging Stephen that I dida double take. 

It was a pleasant visit. We sat 
talking in the living room where a 
small portrait of Stephen hangs 
above the mantel—the bright after- 
noon sun streamed in the adjoining 
glassed-in sun porch that overlooks 
the street. | was interested to learn, 
among other things, that the family 
has royalty rights to two of Ste- 
phen’s songs. While other Foster 
music is in the public domain, these 
two songs—-Long Ago Day and This 
Rose Will Remind You—came to 
light as recently as 1931. Stephen 
wrote them for the great minstrel 
man “Daddy” Rice (himself famous 
for Jump Jim Crow) and they lay 
buried for years among Rice’s effects 
until finally discovered and given to 
Foster's heirs. 

These two songs lend Foster a 
contemporaneous touch, since they 
have been lately published by Sha- 
piro, Bernstein, in New York. “They 
haven’t produced any royalties as 
yet,” Mrs. Melady told me. 

Obligingly, before I left, the fam- 
ily played some Foster records, and 
it was with one of my favorite Foster 
melodies in my ears | made my way 
down the stairs into the street: 


Ring, ring de banjo, 
/ like dat good old song, 
Continued on Page 97 
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35 sensational new Showboats to select from! 


New 1954 Chris-Craft 36-ft. Corvette. Options of 
twin engines up to 300 hp., speeds to 28 mph. 











CHRIS-CRAFT 


Chris-Craft proudly presents the finest fleet in history ... NEW 
SHOW BOATS for 1954. 


New Runabouts, Sportsmen, Holidays, Express Cruisers, Cruisers and 
Motor Yachts — thirty-five breath-taking boats in all. 





You can be sure there's one for YOU. 


Shown above and at left is the new Chris-Craft 36-ft. Corvette which 
sleeps six in three luxurious cabins. Aft, secluded master stateroom 
with toilet compartment; amidships is the living area with chair- 
height picture windows, galley-snack bar and other features; forward, 
another private stateroom with toilet. 


Shown on the right is new Chris-Craft 36-ft. Commander with spacious 
one-level cockpit and bridge-sheltering hard top with side and aft 
curtains. Interior, with chair-height picture windows, offers selection 
of arrangements to sleep either four or six in exceptional comfort. 


See your friendly Chris-Craft Dealer or mail coupon today for full 
data on all new Chris-Craft Showboats for 1954, as well as other 
famous Chris-Craft products: Marine Engines, Boat Kits and Boat 
Trailers. Buy NOW! 





Plan view of the Corvette. Cabin tops are 
cut away to show interior arrangement. 


Plan view of the Commander with cabin top 
cut away to show interior arrangement for 
sleeping six. Also available as a four-sleeper 
with same forward cabin as the Corvette (left). 





Don’t wait... \ make a date! Command a new 1954 Chris-Craft now! 





New 1954 Chris-Craft 36-{t. Commander Options 





\ of twin engines up to 300 h.p., speeds to 20 mph 











CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 
MOTOR BOATS ° MARINE ENGINES . BOAT KITS . BOAT TRAILERS 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 











MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
eeeeeeveeeeeeveeeeeeeeee ee eee eee eeeeeeoeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Please send FREE literature on the Chris-Craft 
products for 1954 checked beiow: 





CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 
Algonoc, Mich. 
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held aloft in pride 

and love, sees himself 

in an unguarded moment 
... stares... swings a fist 
... then laughs . . . the 
rich, soft, matchless 
gurgle of contentment. 
He approves the beautiful 
slave that holds him, 
and that other warmth 
that is always at hand 
to keep all chill away. 
He flexes his muscles 


and laughs again... 


That other warmth 

is a St. Marys Blanket. 

He will take for granted 
all its strength and softness, 
all its sun-warmth, 

beauty and lightness. 

He will never think about it, 
except to fret and miss it 


if it is not there. 


... for when you begin 
with St. Marys, you know 
blanket comfort at its best 

and blanket beauty 


at its loveliest. 





© 1963 
St. Marys Woolen Mfg. Co 
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Come again my own true lub, 
Oh, wha you been so long? 


The following morning I arrived 
at Cincinnati, my next stop along 
the Ohio. With considerable justice, 
Cincinnati lays claim to an impor- 
tant phase of Stephen’s career. The 
four years he lived here, from 1846 
to 1850, marked the turning point of 
his life. It was here that the amazing 
popularity ot his early songs per- 
suaded him to do nothing else. 

This decision is deplored by Ray- 
mond Walters, president of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and author of 
a book on Foster’s Cincinnati years. 
“He should have stuck to the thing 
that brought him a living,”’ Walters 
told me, “and written music on the 
side. The songs would have been 
just as good—Stephen Foster being 
Stephen Foster—and the chances 
are he would have lived longer and 
written more of them.” 

The University has a small Foster 
museum, but if you want to explore 
the setting where Stephen lived and 
worked you go down to Fourth 
Street and Broadway, a short walk 
from midtown Fountain Square. 

Stephen came to Cincinnati to 
work for his brother Dunning, a 
partner in the firm of Irwin & Foster, 
a steamboat and commission agency. 
Cincinnati at that time was, as it is 
today, the cultural hub of the Ohio, 
particularly in music, and here 
Stephen contacted important music 
publishers for the first time. Twenty- 
eight of his early songs were pub- 
lished in Cincinnati, among them 
such stupendous successes as Uncle 
Ned, Away Down Souf, Louw’siana 
Belle and Camptown Races. 

Dreaming at his bookkeeper’s 
desk, he saw one of his songs sweep 
the country, as Oh! Susanna became 
the theme song of the California 
gold rush. It became known even in 
Germany, where they sang “Jch 
komm von Alabama, mit der Banjo 
auf dem Knie,” and it has been trans- 
lated into Latin: “Passibus haud 
pigris Alabamae prata relinquo” etc., 
a feat for classicist voice boxes. 


Broadway is a steep, cobbled 
street ending at the river. Whatever 
it looked like in Stephen’s time, it is 
today a disgruntled street of pool 
halls, saloons and a Salvation Army 
mission. But the street has not for- 
gotten Foster. If you peer into the 
Hotel Broadway you find its bar- 
room bearing his name and a clien- 
tele posed disinterestedly against 
vivid Foster murals. A plaque on 
the Guilford Public School confirms 
the fact that it stands on the site of 
Jane Griffin’s boardinghouse, where 
Stephen lived. 


I walked down the street to the 
river, and at the water front the 
whole atmosphere changes. Cas- 
silly’s Row, where Stephen’s office 
was, has been replaced by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville tracks, which | 
crossed to rest on the grassy bank 
and look at the swiftly flowing Ohio. 
The river here communicates a 
more reminiscent flavor than it does 
at Pittsburgh. You look across at 
the green shore of Kentucky banked 
with lovely willows and sycamores, 
approximating the scenery Stephen 
saw from Cassilly’s Row; and it 
isn’t hard toconjure up the ghosts of 
steamboats and of Juba-dancing 
Negroes on the wharves. 


Crossing the Ohio, I went to 
Louisville and drove down to Bards- 
town to see “my old Kentucky 
home.” 

You come into Bardstown on 
Stephen Foster Avenue and, about 
a mile or so outside the quiet little 
town, you arrive at Federal Hill, the 
old Rowan plantation, where a fine 
antebellum house stands in a rustic 
state park. Under a tree was an old 
Negro called Uncle Lem. He wore a 
red bandanna and, at the approach 
of tourists, touched a banjo and 
mumbled softly as visitors threw 
him coins. | listened, and it turned 
out that he wasn’t actually playing 
or singing anything, but there was 
no denying Uncle Lem lent some- 
thing to the atmosphere. He sym- 
bolized, perhaps, the character of 
the place, for although the Ken- 
tucky state legislature has adopted 
Foster’s song as the state anthem, 
and the Honorable Order of Ken- 
tucky Colonels has commissioned 
Stephen as a member, and the state 
park itself enshrines the nostalgic 
gist of his songs, there is evidence 
that the story told by the Southern 
ladies in hoop-skirt costumes who 
guide you through the house be- 
longs in the realm of fable. 

Stephen wrote My Old Kentucky 
Home in 1852, following a boat trip 
with Jane the previous winter to 
New Orleans, his only journey into 
the deep South. The Bardstown 
story says that Stephen broke the 
trip with a visit to Federal Hill to 
see the Rowans, who were distant 
cousins, and, alight with inspiration, 
seated himself at the rosewood piano 
and composed My Old Kentucky 
Home. They show you the piano in 
the house today, as well as the break- 
front desk where he is said to have 
written it all down. 

Stephen’s reported visit, however, 
seems to be ruled out by seasonal 
difficulties; the Rowans used the 
place only as a summer home while 
Stephen’s trip to New Orleans took 

Continued on Page 143 
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AT MY AGE 


I'd often wondered how 

I would look as I grew 
older... wondered how 
long my skin would 

remain soft and smooth 

and youthful-looking. 

But — no need to 

wonder now... my 
Revenescence-cared-for-skin 
belies the years more 
beautifully than even I 
had ever hoped. 
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You should know more about this fascinating 
state with the steeply-tilted landscapes and 

the two-track, Northern-Southern mind 

The pastoral scene at right shows quiet farmlands 
clinging to the roller-coaster Allegheny 

foothills in the southeastern section 

Relow, an industrial stretch of the Kanawha 
River at Marmet, to the southwest, with 


more hills billowing into the distance 


by JOUN KNOWLES 
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VIRGINIA 


MANY people who have not visited a state think of it as 


1 particular color; for me Florida is bright yellow, 
Lousiana russet, Alabama clay red. | believe that many 
who have not seen my home state, West Virginia, think 
of it as gray. But in fact it is the greenest of states 
mountains like tight green clouds, valleys of every shade 
of green with rivers of plated green moving through 
them. Lining the banks of the Kanawha River, which 
flows across the southern part of the state, are gray coal 
mines and chemical plants in gray towns; but everywhere 
the natural green encroaches against them, as though to 
squeeze out the thin line of industry separating the green 
of the mountains from the green of the river. And right 
now, in the fall, vivid colors are breaking out from the 
greenness to bring the whol e alive. Day by day these 
big hills are brightening, the ..ues increasing in intensity 
until you can almost hear » clashing brightnesses 
trees of burning scarlet and yentle yellow vying on the 
hillsides among the rocks and evergreens 

West Virginia is a lovely state to look at and an odd 
one to think about. Many Americans seem not to be 
really sure it exists. “West Virginia?” new acquaintances 
exclaim hazily when | tell them where I'm from. “How 
far do you live from Richmond” 

his is a very tactless question, and | reply distantly 

that | have no idea how far I live from Richmond, but 
that I live seventy-five miles south of Wheeling, and two 
hundred miles north of Charleston (West Virginia). This 


rarely helps them to place Continued on Page 100 
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Continued from Page 98 me geographically, 
but it clears the air of that specter which haunts 
the state, the memory of that outraged, abandoned 
mother, Virginia. 

We West Virginians are very tired of being 
considered inhabitants of just a dominion of the 
Old Dominion; we would like to make it clear 
that our state has been independent for ninety 
years. Some residents take a very strong line 
about this and always refer to it in conversation 
as “West—By God—Virginia!” We know it is 
the state people forget when trying to memorize 
the forty-eight, that it’s the state they aren't sure 
whether they've driven through or not, that it’s 
one of the hillbilly states. Nevertheless, West 
Virginia stands right in the middle of American 
history and development, and has caught and 
held a great deal of both within its impossibly 
irregular borders. 

The result is a stew, a conglomeration of old- 
new, radical-conservative, Southern-Northern, 
rich-poor, ridiculous-dignified American charac- 
teristics. That is why West Virginia is “pivotal” 
politically and gets so much attention during 
Presidential campaigns. No one can call the turn 
here; like a completely open-minded man, the 
state has made a habit of accepting both sides of 
our national arguments, indiscriminately includ- 
ing Yankees and Rebels, Bourbons and labor 
agitators, old-stock mountaineers and Sicilian 
coal miners, beauty and unsightliness. You think 
you have it when you see the steel mills, the coal 
mines, the great chemical plants; you think again 
when you hear the Southern accents, feel the 
relaxed pace of life, the lazy laissez-faire sociabil- 
ity. Then you see a log-cabin mountain family 
and you don’t know what to think. What you 
may finally conclude is that this ignored little 
state somehow incorporates the major elements 
of life throughout the nation. 

On the map my state is probably the funniest- 
looking state in the Union; it resembles a pork 
chop with the narrow end splayed. The square 
southwestern corner of Pennsylvania divides 
northern West Virginia into two panhandles, one 
dwindling up between Pennsylvania and Ohio 
and the other extending eastward like a limp 
arm between Maryland and Virginia. The north- 
ern panhandle, which contains Wheeling with 
its heavy steel production, points a symbolic 
finger at the industrial northeast. The quietly 
rural eastern panhandle curves back toward the 
Old South. And this is the dual role of the state, 
bustlingly industrial yet lackadaisically Southern. 

But both panhandles spring from the hillbilly 
heart of the state, the steep little Allegheny 











Road signs show the rugged independence 
of the state. Whether you visit West Virginia's 
Junior (top, extreme left) or take the road 

to Flinderation (bottom, right) your tour will 
turn up dozens of crisp, blunt place names. 


Mountains to which old farms and forests cling, 
and through which dirt roads connect such un- 
assertive villages as Romance and Kentuck, and 
Losie and Chloe. The names of these quiescent 
mountain settlements tell something of the state: 
Alice, Burnt House, Thursday, Shock, Lost 
Creek (pronounced “crick’’), Cucumber, Cy- 
clone, Hurricane, Gip, Heaters, Hominy Falls, 
Coco, Quick, Lone Cedar. West Virginians are a 
literal-minded breed, and if Gip seems to be the 
most appropriate name for their town, that’s 
what they call it, without apology. 

I have always wanted to humor those people 
who insist on finding Li'l Abner in every farm 
youth, whose ears ring with imagined buckshot 
on every country road. I’ve always wanted to 
bring one of them into my state over a back road 
with the properly grimy name of Blacksville 
Road. You approach the Mason-Dixon line from 
Pittsburgh over a fine Pennsylvania highway, a 
smooth, wide strip of cement gliding gracefully 
through pleasant farmland. Suddenly this show-off 
road ends. There is a kind of dropping sensation; 
the car springs, which have been relaxing, are 
thrown into violent action. There is a sharp left 
turn, a sharper right turn, a stop sign. You are 
in Blacksville, West Virginia. 


Beyond the stop sign you encounter your first 
real West Virginia turn, a tight hairpin curve 
Starting up the side of a mountain. Reaching the 
top you plummet straight down into a narrow 
valley. Now you are really in the hills of West 
Virginia and the scenery is chaotic. There are 
few orderly perspectives in this state; the great 
geological upheavals which buried vast fortunes 
in minerals underground threw up hills, ridges 
and mountains every which way on the surface. 
Valleys start east, turn north, end going west. 
Hills rise in steep juxtaposition, forested so 
thickly that it seems you could walk on the tree- 
tops. Wide meadows tilt at improbable angles 
with haystacks perched on them like rakish hats, 
fences running busily down, around and over, 
trying to organize the disorder. 

As you foliow the wanderings of the Blacks- 
ville Road, narrowed by now to the interesting 
West Virginia width of one-and-a-half cars, cows 
appear grazing almost directly above, while on 
the other side you look down the chimney of a 
farmhouse. Surely West Virginia has the only 
cornfield which is entered by stepladder, the 
only mule which must be hoisted by block and 
tackle to the fields. The famous story of the city 
motorist in the hill-farming country has at least 


poetic truth. He is driving along the bottom of a 
steep-walled valley when there is a sudden flurry 
of dust ahead. He pulls up, and as the cloud 
settles he sees a rather battered farmer stamping 
his foot in anger. “What in the world hap- 
pened?” asks the motorist. 

“That's the third time,” replies the farmer dis- 
gustedly, “I’ve fell outen that cornfield this 
mornin’.” 


The Blacksville Road is stereotyped West Vir- 
ginia. But presently you wind along a little 
stream, a “run” as it is called here, pass through 
a 100-year-old covered bridge, and enter Fair- 
mont, my home town. Here the myth of West 
Virginia the mountain wilderness must die. 

There are 29,000 people in Fairmont, the sixth 
largest city in the state. The houses are wired for 
electricity. The streets are paved. This is an im- 
portant center in the richest bituminous-coal 
seam in the world, but there are no mines to be 
seen, they are all in the outlying districts. John L. 
Lewis commands allegiance underground, and a 
publication called the Southern Sociai Register 
attempts to hold sway above. On Saturday 
nights, good old mountain music twangs out 
from local hot spots, while in the high-school 
auditorium the Fairmont Symphony Orchestra 
plays Mozart. The town has drawn inhabitants 
from everywhere, Alabama drawls mingling easily 
with the heightened diction of Massachusetts. 
Italians, Russians and Poles were brought in to 
work the mines early in this century, and now 
their children and grandchildren are being assim- 
ilated into Fairmont. 

I suppose all these influences make Fairmont a 
confusing place culturally, but it has a special, 
typically West Virginia atmosphere which blends 
them all comfortably. The best term I can think 
of to describe it is laissez-faire, which would be 
translated there as “let it be.” I saw it most 
clearly in action one day when I was sixteen. At 
the time I was taking out a girl who was very 
attractive but not very mechanically minded, and 
one afternoon she inadvertently drove her fam- 
ily’s new sedan into a grocery store. 

“That's terrible,” said her mother when she 
heard of it. “And you children wanted to use the 
car tonight, didn’t you?” 

We admitted as much, rather hopelessly now, 
in view of the accordion folds in the car's 
front end. 

Her father, less easily discouraged, drove the 
car around the block. “It won't turn left,” he 
reported, “but it turns right well enough.” 








“That's wonderful,” said her mother. She 
handed me the keys. “ You do the driving,” she 
said, “and don’t try to turn left.” 

We spent a fine evening going from place to 
place in large right-hand circles. No one wor- 
ried about the cost of the repairs. The car would. 
get repaired eventually. And it did. 

This balanced ease is one characteristic of West 
Virginia; another is the ghosts. In Fairmont we 
consort with the shades of vanished wealth. We 
grew up with their haunts around us: an empty 
mansion, modeled after Inverness Castle in Scot- 
land, with crenelated towers and a swimming 
pool in the basement; pillared homesteads turned 
into dancing schools; gracious family residences 
become Red Cross headquarters, or the meeting 
rooms of the Women’s Club, or torn down to 
make way for gasoline stations. The time was 
the end of the '30’s, and these were the homes 
built, and during the depression abandoned, by 
the coal “barons” of Fairmont. 

The two most elaborate were within a couple 
of blocks of our home. Higate, which has become 
a rest home for nuns, was a majestic place behind 
its ornate black iron fence, with gravel drives 
curving through immaculate lawns, its boxwood 
hedges, tennis court, and the formal vistas of its 
landscaping. Coal was king in 1910 when J. E. 
Watson built it, and it was a kingly domicile, a 
half-timbered Elizabethan country manor house 
set down in the coal fields. 

Next to it is Watson Farms, the original family 
place. The twenty-room main house ignores its 
setting just as blandly as the other great Fairmont 
houses do—it is Spanish Mission design. So are 
its gatehouse and the carriage house and the 
other outbuildings. But the grounds, rolling land 
thick with rhododendron and evergreens, used 
to be pure West Virginia, and it must have been 
a fine home at its height, just before the first 
World War. Clarence Watson was in the Senate 
then, and William Jennings Bryan came to visit 
him there. 

Today the main house, the carriage house 
and barn have been broken up into apartments. 
New ranch-style houses have sprung up like 
toadstools on the grounds, and the original old 
log-cabin Watson home, freshly painted, is now 
a nice suburban residence. 

It’s all there on Watson Farms—the simple 
pioneer days, the lush impermanent boom, ¢co- 
nomic collapse, and then recovery to the pleasant 
broadened level of middle-class living in the 
1950's. It’s the social history of Northern West 
Virginia, and it suggests the social evolution of 
the United States. 


City lights and a famous spa: The Chicagoesque 
water front belongs to West Virginia's capital 
Charleston, whose brightly lit Kanawha 
Boulevard runs the whole length of the city 
alongside the majestic Great Kanawha River 
Phe immaculate white Georgian structure (below 
is the Greenbrier Hotel at White Sulphur 
Springs, and it dominates a 7200-acre estate 


on a sunlit plateau in the Alleghenies 


The age of flight presents a real challenge in bd 


West Virginia, where nothing is flat except the 





river surfaces, and not always those. Charleston, ° . é 

the capital, has solved the problem by blasting > . e* 

the tops off three mountains, moving 9,000,000 —_— 

cubic yards of earth, and setting down on the ae. ve A. ‘ : , . ‘3 . 3 ° ; se , : 

resultant plateau an $8,500,000 airport. This is 

Kanawha Airport, the city’s current pride. It is ‘ 

erved by four air lines and offers what is prob- ' ’ 

ably the most comfortable entrance to the state | ; 
With a population of 75,000 and 175,000 more j : 

in the surrounding metropolitan area, Charleston : 

is the center ‘of the state’s most thickly settled 

area. It has more physical dignity than any other 

West Virginia city, not having been dropped in a 

hollow or perched on a mountainside. It extends 

buck in an orderly manner from the north bank 

jestic Great Kanawha River, with a \, 
(hicagoesque shore front and a wide | 

boulevard paralleling the river the whole length 

vf the city 
Charleston has a cultural life in keeping with 

its urbane appearance; a symphony orchestra | 


and even a chamber-music group are maintained, 
a little theater flourishes, public forums are held, 
touring Broadway plays come and are welcomed 

The Kanawha Boulevard leads on to the down- 
town center of Charleston, with the South Hills, 
a handsome residential district, overlooking it 
from the opposite bank. Motoring along this 
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drive you pass a symmetrical red-brick house, 
Georgian colonial in design, graceful and re- 
fined in aspect—the governor's residence. And 
next to it, thoroughly overshadowing it, rises 
the large, impressive, extensive, ornate, three- 
winged, U-shaped, Corinthian-pillarea, gold- 
domed, 300-foot-high, $10,000,000 State Capitol 


There are at least two reasons why a small 


state such as West Virginia should have so elabo 
rate a capitol, One is that, until it was erected in 
1932, the official headquarters of the state shut 
tled four times between Wheeling and Charles- 
ton, and the present edifice settles by its sheer 
size and immovability where the state govern 


ment will sit for a long time to come, It is also 





the solidest and weightiest proof that the state 


is 100 per cent independent of Mother Virginia, . .' ° 


a fact which we West Virginians hope to see gain Y " t: * 9 > Ps _ nen 
* 
general recognition 4 oa ‘ 


You can also fly into Wheeling, up in the 


northern panhandle, your plane nosing down on 
the mountain-surrounded airport like a stalling 
dive bomber. This is West Virginia's third largest 
and perhaps best-known city, thanks to its pun 
evoking name. (Sample gag: America’s most 
difficult national project is Wheeling West Vir- 
ginia.) But with its Northern orientation, this 


original capital ol the Continued on Page lO] 
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check your course 


High above the clouds, the hands of your radio 


operator tie you to a myriad network of connections. 


With multiple sets of powerful broadcasting and re- 


ceiving units, they keep you constantly in touch with 


the surface over which you fly. > > By virtue of these 


hands your pilot knows the weather beneath, the 


traffic at your airport of destination. On Swissairliners 


these are important hands selected for technical skill, 


trained to a superlative degree and dedicated to your 


service. >» » Over the Atlantic... via newest de luxe 


and tourist DC-6B Swissairliners . . . then on its great 


European network to capital cities and the Near East. 


Go Swissair, all ways the route of precision accuracy. 


FREE on request + Color Folder “THE ROUTE THAT SWISSAIR BUILT” 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR: 


THE A141/ME OF SWITZERLAND 


SwiSsSaAliR 


10 WEST 49TH STREET ON ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


ro 4veerwntet wm 


NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. © Plaza 7-4433 


CHICAGO + 


LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 





Continued from Page 102 
State doesn’t worry over the jokes 
and wheezes. 

Wheeling Downs, the city’s race 
track on an island in the Ohio River, 
is a beautiful sports center, with its 
bright grandstand and clubhouse, 
its landscaped grounds, its shining 
Thoroughbreds. During the fifty- 
five days of racing there, which end 
about October first, the city takes on 
a dashing air, slightly lawless and 
western, very big-time for West Vir- 
ginia. 

On the outskirts of town unrolls 
808-acre Oglebay Park, a gracious 
old plantation turned into a munici- 
pal playground. For a city of Wheel- 
ing’s modest 59,000 population, 
Oglebay Park is a major accomplish- 
ment in recreational diversity. Out- 
door operas, folk dancing, flower 
shows, turkey shoots, swimming car- 
nivals, horse shows, carillon con- 
certs, golf, tennis, riding, hiking and 
many other sports, symphony pro- 
grams—it’s a very diverse list. 

Wheeling has too much to offer to 
mind being laughed at, and more 
than enough industries, 400 of them, 
manufacturing everything from sto- 
gies to steel, to be able to afford a 
few jokes at its expense. 


Youcan come by train from Wash- 
ington to Grafton, the noted north- 
ern West Virginia rail hub, but I 
cannot recommend this route. The 
trip could be spectacularly scenic, 
the train climbing up and plunging 
down the Alleghenies, curving around 
horseshoe bends like a dog chasing 
its own tail. But whenever the scenery 
has really caught your attention the 
train is sure to dive into some tun- 
nel, and all becomes gray and black. 
I think it was Irvin S. Cobb who de- 
scribed this route as the longest tun- 
nel in the world, interrupted by oc- 
casional air vents. 

Arriving at Grafton will confirm 
all your worst fears about West Vir- 
ginia. Here the first battle of the 
Civil War was fought, or rather not 
fought: the Confederates evacuated 
the town before advancing Union 
troops without firing a shot, pausing 
only long enough to burn bridges 
and mess up the town generally. 
Grafton has been disordered ever 
since, a gray, sagging place, its nar- 
row streets crawling miserably up a 
steep hillside. Whatever isn’t gray is 
black, and while it is a busy rail cen- 
ter, it has looked abandoned as long 
as I can remember. 

Grafton is what some outlanders 
expect of West Virginia, and once 
they have seen it, especially if it is 
their first impression of the state, 
they often develop an_ irritating 
habit of gauging everything else 
by it. “Yes, this is nice,” they'll ad- 
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mit when shown one of the state’s 
numberless scenic beauties, “but of 
course I knew everything couldn’t be 
like Grafton.” For them, everything 
really is; West Virginia remains gray 
in their imaginations. 

But I still haven’t pointed out the 
real way to come to West Virginia. 
Coming by train to Grafton is not 
recommended, and the Blacksville 
Road should be attempted only by 
the most expert drivers. Come in- 
stead to Harpers Ferry, at the east- 
ernmost tip of the state, fifty-five 
miles west of Washington, D.C. 
Thomas Jefferson said the view here, 
where the Shenandoah River flows 
into the Potomac through a gap in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, was 
worth a trip across the Atlantic. The 
main highway by-passes the Ferry 
now and you may miss the turn-off 
but don’t let that worry you for th. 
moment. A few miles farther on is 
Charles Town and old West Vir- 
ginia, the farthest outpost of the 
mint-julep country, the northern end 
of that gracious arc of pillars and 
soft accents and fine horses, the cen- 
ter of which is somewhere near At- 
lanta. In its most Rebel moods this 
area, the extreme eastern panhandle 
of the state, considers the West Vir- 
ginians beyond the mountains a 
band of shirt-sleeved Yankee boors 
and still comes to a boil over the 
outrage of 1863. 

In that pivotal year in our history, 
just ten days before the Battle of 
Gettysburg, West Virginia joined 
the divided Union. The eastern pan- 
handle, overwhelmingly sympathetic 
to the South, had no wish to be in 
this oddity of a state, this secession 
from the Secession. But they were 
given no real choice. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad passed through 
these counties, and the Government 
in Washington, busily carving West 
Virginia out of Confederate Virginia, 
tacked the eastern panhandle onto 
the new state so that the B & O 
would be officially in northern terri- 
tory. Charles Town has never for- 
gotten that it was railroaded into 
West Virginia. 

In West Virginia the conflict was a 
civil war in the bitterest sense, a war 
within a state, with the battle lines 
of allegiance running down the cen- 
ter of main streets, through back 
yards and barnyards, and cutting 
cruelly through the middle of fam- 
ily homes. The eastern panhandle, 
politically in the North, its loyalties 
and men with the South, suffered 
most. Harpers Ferry was battered 
by successive captures and recap- 
tures, Romney changed hands fifty- 
six times, Charles Town was ruined. 


The old wrongs, the dead con- 
flicts, have slowly taken the life from 
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for the man 
who is 


going places 


Custom detailed British 
Walkers are crafted 

to help him along his 
successful way. Don't 
look now, but you are 
the man we are talking 
about! At finer 
rs stores everywhere. 





This 
distinguished 
wing tip oxford 
finished in handsome 
turf brown Hyland 
grain calfskin. 
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Harpers Ferry. The state recently 
bought more than 400 acres in and 
around the town and donated them 
to the country for preservation as a 
national monument. Harpers Ferry 
clusters around the base and climbs 
up the sides of a steep hump of land 
between the Shenandoah and Po- 
tomac Rivers; the rivers join just 
beyond the town, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia are represented across the wa- 
ter by impressive cliffs, and the spirit 
of John Brown marches on here as 
nowhere else. 

At a time when advocating the 
abolition of slavery was a most in- 
flammatory attitude, Brown was the 
most militant of abolitionists. Fresh 
from the warfare in Kansas over 
slavery, he attacked Harpers Ferry 
in 1859 to free the slaves in that area. 
He also thought he might start a 
government of his own there, hus- 
tling Negroes by this route from 
Southern slavery to Northern free- 
dom. 

John Brown’s raid, together with 
the war it forecast, arrested the de- 
velopment of the town. Harpers 
Ferry is motionless today; only 700 
inhabitants remain—there is no in- 
dustry, no business section, no real 
vitality. Relics of the past are scat- 
tered carelessly through it, and na- 
ture has moved to take possession 
again. The handsome early 19th 
Century houses near the center of 
town are collapsing, undercut by 
floods, war and poverty. Old ladies 
slip along the silent streets, old men 
hole up with stray dogs in historic, 
decadent mansions. 

Unless the visitor knows some- 
thing about the raid and about the 
Civil War in this area, he will find 
Harpers Ferry only an uninteresting 
shell. On the bottom land between 
the town and the river junction, out- 
lined in white flagstones on a sunken 
lawn, is the site of the Armory which 
was seized by Brown and his band of 
twenty-two men, and where they 
were besieged by United States troops 
under Brevet Colonel Robert E. 
Lee. Near the Armory site a small 
white monument has been erected in 
memory of John Brown, the great 
abolitionist and hero of the North. 
But you can’t get away unchallenged 
with that kind of thing in ambiguous 
West Virginia, so close by it the 
United Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy have placed a boulder to Hey- 
wood Shepherd, loyal servant of the 
South. A Negro, Shepherd was sta- 
tionmaster at Harpers Ferry, and 
failed to stop quickly enough when 
Brown’s men cried halt. They shot 
him. “He exemplifies the character 
and faithfulness of thousands of 
Negroes,”’ wrote the United Daugh- 
ters in their inscription. 

Continued on Page 148 
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Is the Price 


the Measure of 
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Watch Accuracy? 


YOU WOULD EXPECT that Omega, enjoying the highest possible 
awards for wrist watch accuracy, would be the most expensive 
of all fine watches. But, surprisingly enough, this is not the case, 
Omega holds today and has for many years the world’s 
most coveted records for accuracy at the three leading observa- 
tories of Geneva, Neuchatel and Kew Teddington. Omega also 
has been official timer of the last four Olympics, for which it was 
awarded the Olympic Cross—the first time in watch history! 
Yet, Omega is not the world’s most expensive watch. In fact, 
considering its undisputed leadership in the fine watch field, 
today’s Omega Automatic is truly an outstanding value 
made possible only by Omeya’s exc ive production methods 


For sheer beauty, too, Omeya stands alone. Every watch is 
a distinguished example of fine styling. 
Yes, you can pay more for a watch, if 


you wish, but you 


cannot get better quality at any price. 


( 2 Shock-resistant, anti-magnetic. $175 Fed. tax inet 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING QUALITY 


Omega Automatic, thinnest self-winding watch. 


14K gold case, 18K gold applied figures. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY THE AUTHOR 


African night hides things as if with 

veils, and objects come out at you slowly 
tiled walk, a white interior, and now the 
Berber, his feet sunk into a rug of sheep pelts 


RoAp w MARRakech 


N Now | Lay Me Down to Sleep, a novel | wrote 
years ago, the hero, one Leonidas Erosa, a sybaritic 
South American general, enters the harbor of Casa- 
blanca aboard his luxurious yacht Monte Christi. 
That chapter gave me some trouble, for while | had known 
the man who was the counterpart of the general, and knew 
most of the places he inhabited well enough to write about 


them, | had little knowledge of Morocco and even less of 


Casablanca. | therefore bought myself a guidebook on North 
Africa, and with the information compressed between pages 
98 and 110 of that volume, | constructed a Casablanca that 
turned out to be almost as good as the one Mr. Zanuck 
conjured up for Humphrey Bogart and Ingrid Bergman. And 
both are more exciting than the actual place. 

If you own property there, if you are the local concession- 
aire for Dubonnet, Scotch, gin, Guinness’s stout, an agent 
for radio sets, Coca-Cola, Shell or Texaco oils, you can be as 
deliriously happy about Casablanca as are the construction 
people and shippers. If you are traveling for pleasure, how- 
ever, disappointment may manifest itself as you enter the city. 

Casablanca is trying to be Paris. It is a piece of that city, 
cut away like a slice from a cake—a slice taken from near the 
Paris Arab quarter and without the icing. It is a kind of anti- 
Paris, imitating the golden city in some of its sounds and 
sights. It has the same pale blue sky, but the silhouettes—the 
great profiles of buildings—are missing. The sidewalk cafes 
remind you sadly of familiar street corners—until you come 
close enough to sit down. And then you see the difference in 
the little tables and the small chairs; they are dirty. Not that 
those in Paris are spotless-—but the Parisian ones have an 
elegant fatigue about them, the patina of careful neglect. 
These in Casa are merely dirty and decrepit. 


To the onlooker, detail in the people of a city is as im- 
portant as its name, its houses, its inanimate objects. The taxi 
drivers, for instance, are representative of the characters of 
their own cities. Those in Paris, whom inventors of longevity 
serum must have selected for their most successful experi- 
ments, have the profiles and tempers of snapping turtles. 
Theirs is a blood-sworn brotherhood organized like the 
Maffia; they roll together, right or wrong; they fight for the 
right of free expression, and nothing gives them more satis- 
faction than to halt their moribund vehicles and climb from 
them to do battle. They assault the streets, squares and 
avenues, defying every city ordinance; and the practiced 
rhythm of their shouted obscenities has frustrated the police 
into ignoring them. 

There is nothing like this in Casablanca. Streets are regu- 


lated in American style, by traffic lights and automatons of 


policemen; faceless, docile men sit behind the steering wheels 
of taxis as well as other vehicles. No one is rude to the police, 
and if one gets a ticket he accepts it spiritlessly. 

Next to a hotel which was a copy of hundreds that stretch 
from New York to Texas, and which had a restaurant that 
might have had a Duncan Hines shingle hanging at its door, 
was a filling station, complete with grease rack and wash- 
stand. The attendant wore a uniform, and we left the car 
there. It rose silently on a hydraulic lift. I felt like going home, 
for the purpose of travel is to see things that are different. 

Now at noon, it seemed as if the clerks of a Manhattan 
insurance Company were pouring out to lunch along Fourth 
Avenue. 

As the car was being greased, my companion and guide, 
Mohammed, ex-teacher of a religious institute in Fez, sug- 


gested that we have a drink. Continued on Page 128 
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A typical wardrobe for a conservative Baltimorean 
is the sum of these styles, each worn by a Baltimore 
socialite. From left to right, standing: Mrs. C. 
Prevost Boyce wears a golf ensemble, Miss Jacklyn 
Ewing, a hunting habit; the Misses Frances Dixon 
Fennimore and Ann Watts, both seated, wear ball 
gowns; Mrs. David Bartlett, seated on grass, wears 
informal sportswear and Mrs. Porter Hopkins, 
beside her, a daytime suit. Standing, Mrs. Thomas 
Garland Tinsley, Jr., wears a cocktail suit and Mrs. 
W. Wallace Symington, Jr., a town tweed. These 
styles are shown against the background of 18th 
Century Hampton House, for more than 150 years 
the home of the Ridgely family, now a national 
museum guided by a group of Baltimore women. 


Mrs. William Neill walks her dachshund on Federal Hill, 
Baltimore's high spot overlooking the harbor and sky line 


SOCIAL BALTIMORE 





by Toni Robin 
HOLIDAY Fashion Editor 


LOOK for the character of a city in more than its sky line: look PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE BARKENTIN 

for the smaller things—a city’s customs, its pride, its pleasures 

and its clothes. Baltimore, the country’s sixth largest city, has 

a low, solid and unspectacular sky line—one which matches her 

personality as an east-coast dowager, a careful investor with 

more memories than ambitions. Baltimore's pride is in cus- 

toms, in the long rows of white marble stoops, reverently 

washed every day and more important to some old-time Balti- 

moreans than the city’s status as a seaport. As for Baltimore’s 

pleasures, one of its favorites is Following Society—a pastime 

not unlike Following Baseball, since it requires the same de- 

tailed knowledge of the rules and the players’ names, and 

arouses the same home-town pride in the onlooker. 
Baltimore society is old and slow to change, a “name” rather Mrs. William 8, Formwalt's ensemble contrasts the un- 

than a money society. (It is not unusual for a family still to be broken row of Wilkens Avenue'’s white marble stoops. 

called “out-of-town” after fifty years’ residence in Baltimore.) 

Biggest change in recent years has been the steady move of 

Baltimore’s oldest names out of the city to handsome nearby 

farms and suburbs. Here these amiable Baltimoreans indulge 

their great love of sports. They raise, ride and hunt horses and 

take pride in the gentlemen jockeys who ride in the big local 

meets: I\.y Lady’s Manor, the Grand National and the Mary- 

land Hunt Cup. 





It is not surprising, in a city that has made a shrine out of 
Wallis Warfield Simpson's girlhood home, that entertaining 
well is taken very, very seriously. Baltimore society rarely eats 
in restaurants, almost never attends the theater or a night club. 
Instead, it devotes itself to an almost endless round of lunch- 
eons, teas, parties, dinners and balls, which are held at home 
or in private clubs like the Baltimore Country Club, the Mary- 
land Club or the Elkridge Kennel Club. What Baltimore 
society women wear—what makes up the “Baltimore look” 
is perfectly suited to this type of life. Baltimore fashions are 
above all simple: sweaters and skirts for daytime country wear, 
a tatlored suit for shopping or cocktails, dinner and cocktail 
clothes for more formal club dances, and gowns in the grand 
manner for the gala nights like the Bachelors Cotillon. These 
Baltimore clothes represent much of the city’s character: 
tasteful, unostentatious, becomingly conservative and always, 
of course, charming. THE END 








Mrs. David Bartlett and Mr. Charles B. Reeves, Jr., at My Lady's Manor Point-to-Point meet. 


BALTIMORE SOCIALITES LIVE ACTIVE LIVES 


1. Mrs, Eugene Louis O'Brien, mother of seven children, stands in front of Degas’ Ballet 


Dancer at the Baltimore Museum of Art where she, like many socialites, is an active member. 
2. Lacrosse is as native to Baltimore as jumbo crabs; and fans like Billie Walker, who 


chats with one of the Johns Hopkins players, will even watch a game in a downpour 


3. Mrs. J. H. Leroy Chambers, Jr., stands behind the big guns at Fort McHenry, fa- 


mous as the place which inspired Francis Scott Key to write The Star Spangled Banner. 


4. The Elkridge Kennel Club, on Charles Street, is a favorite with Baltimore's younger 


clement like Jacklyn Ewing, who visits there after a Princeton-Johns Hopkins game. 


Rosa Ponselle (standing left), the famous singer and now auditions director of Balti- 
more’s Civic Opera Association, is hostess to Miss Shakeh Vartenissian, Giovanni Mar- 


tinelli, Miss Phyllis Frankel and Mr. Behrend Dryber at a performance of Manon. 





The quaint old Baltimore of cobbled streets and tiny houses survives in Tyson Street, which has been maintained in its original state by its 
current residents, mostly artists and writers. Miss Maryellen Ellis says good night to her escort, C. Carroll Davis, on one of the lamplit stoops. 
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WORLD SERIES 
FEVER 
Continued from Page 59 


Cherry Valley, Arkansas. Undoubt- 
edly the three men get as much 
pleasure from being together at the 
game as they do from seeing the 
game itself, 

The spectator is also drawn to the 
World Series by a bond of identifi- 
cation with the players on the field. 
Whether we admit it or not, all of 
us share the secret life of Walter 
Mitty. When Johnny Mize comes up 
to pinch hit with the score tied, 
every person in the park swings his 
bat. The successful movies and novels 
are the ones that offer the most self- 
identification and in a World Series 
this fascination is unusually strong. 
All of us have played baseball, at 
least as youngsters, and we remem- 
ber the frightening approach of a 
hard-hit grounder. And because each 
pitch and each swing of the bat takes 
on a special importance in the pres- 
sure of a championship series, we 
share them with a dramatic intensity 
that is never quite felt in a regular- 
season ball game. 

That is why the World Series at- 
tracts so many people who pay little 
or no attention to baseball the rest 
of the year. Ushers in the ball parks 
of the pennant winners are over- 
whelmed by an invasion of complete 
strangers—business executives who 
arrive in hired Cadillacs, oil million- 
aires from Texas who have never 
seen a major-league game, girls from 
Hollywood and television comedians 
who spend the afternoon carrying 
trays of hot dogs to their seats. 
There is more than the usual quota 
of wives and girl friends who ex- 
claim, after the harried pitcher man- 
ages to strike out a batter on a three- 
and-two pitch with the bases full, 
“Well, he got out of that one easy 
enough, didn’t he?” Six of the 
twenty-five persons who got out of 
bed at four in the morning to stand 
in line for bleacher seats at a recent 
World Series admitted they did not 
particularly care which team won. 
They just wanted to be there. 


This influx of non-baseball people 
irritates the faithful addict who 
knows the batting average of every 
player on the field. A follower of the 
Dodgers named Howard Dugan 
came into a spare Series ticket in his 


office last October three quarters of 


an hour before game time. He rushed 
up to the Stadium in high glee to 
urge on his Bums. Dugan was mind- 
ing his own business and feeling fine 
until he was tapped on the shoulder 
by a trimly tailored gentleman who 
was occupying the seat behind him, 








“Beg pardon,” the man said. 
“Could you tell me and my friend 
who's that guy at bat?” 

Dugan was unable to contain him- 
self. “I got a dozen friends down- 
town who'd pay any amount of 
money for those seats you two birds 
are taking up,” he shouted, “and 
you don’t even know Yogi Berra 
when you see him!” 


This is not to imply that most of 
us become engrossed in the Series 
at this time every year merely be- 
cause it is fashionable, chic, the 
thing to do. For every person who 
goes to the park to be seen there, or 
who watches it on television because 
the neighbors are watching it, there 
are thousands who are drawn to it by 
a pure and unselfish fascination. 

A few years ago a reporter tele- 
phoned Vannevar Bush to ask a 
question about the atomic bomb. 
“Could you call back later?” Doc- 
tor Bush said. “I’m listening to the 
World Series. The Giants are ahead, 
six to nothing.” William Frawley, 
who plays the role of Fred Mertz in 
I Love Lucy, has a clause in his tele- 
vision contract that permits him not 
to work during the Series. Grover 
Cleveland Alexander, hero of the 
Cardinals’ triumph over the Yankees 
in 1926, edged his way anxiously into 
the !950 Series with a standing-room 
ticket. The police in Los Angeles say 
that traffic in their city moves eight 
miles an hour slower than its normal 
rate of speed while the games are 
on the radio; motorists are too busy 
listening to bother about fast get- 
aways from traffic lights. A filling- 
station attendant in Ventura, Cali- 
fornia, refuses to wait on customers 
during the Series unless the radios in 
their cars are turned on while he fills 
their gasoline tanks. 

The town of Cumberland, Mary- 
land, has no television reception be- 
cause it is surrounded by steep hills. 
During the rest of the year, many of 
the inhabitants are inclined to re- 
gard this as a blessing. But last Oc- 
tober forty of them climbed to the 
top of one of the shielding summits 
and watched the Series on a TV set 
in a hot-dog stand. A fellow in New 
York calls his office every morning 
until the championship is decided 
and reports that he is spending the 
day in bed. He tells the truth. He 
neglects to mention that he has tele- 
vision in his bedroom. 

Just as the audience of the World 
Series differs from that of the league 
season so does the play on the dia- 
mond hav a certain quality of its 
own, unlike that of the bitterest 
summertime rivalry. For one thing, 
it looks different. The October sun 
sinks early in the game behind the 
Continued on Page 114 
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Continued from Page 112 
grandstand and throws a strange 
and unaccustomed shadow and dark 
haze over the infield. 

The players try to keep up a casual 
front but they, too, are thrown into 
a special haze of tension and fluttery 
excitement. When Billy Johnson, the 
young Yankee infielder, was facing 
his first World Series, Bill Dickey, 
his coach, asked him how he felt. 
Johnson admitted that he was fright- 
ened. Dickey, who caught for the 
Yankees in eight championship or- 
deals, nodded understandingly. “And 
no matter how many you play in,” 
Dickey told him, “you'll be frightened 
before every one of them.” 

Those who have been through it 
say that the feelings of suspense, 
frustration and satisfaction that 
come with playing in any fairly im- 
portant major-league ball game are 
intensified twelve times over in a 
Series game. The atmosphere in the 
clubhouse and in the dugout is that 
much more on edge and, after the 
final put-out, the elation and depres- 
sion of the winner and loser is that 
much higher and lower. The most 
memorable thrills in a ballplayer’s 
career are usually the ones with a 
World Series background. Peewee 
Reese, for example, has had many 
big moments as a Dodger but the 
one he treasures is his first World 
Series home run. 

Last fall, for the first time since 
the war, the Yankees played a World 
Series without Joe DiMaggio. On the 
day of the opener in Ebbets Field, 
DiMaggio was as far away from the 
familiar ceremonies as he could get. 
He had taken a plane to California. 
Those who know him well say that 
the thought of seeing a Series from 
the sidelines was more than DiMag- 
gio felt able to bear. But, as much as 
he dreaded the role of a spectator 
and the well-meant sympathy of his 
friends, Joe could not stay away. He 
came back for the last two games. 


The pressure of the Series often 
brings out hidden power and grace 
in some players who have never been 
spectacular in previous competition 
and it chokes up well-known stars. 
Thus there is a roll of World Series 
immortals, like Howard Ehmke and 
Pepper Martin, who are not baseball 
heroes, and there are baseball heroes 
like Ty Cobb, Ted Williams and Bob 
Feller, who are not World Series im- 
mortals. Babe Ruth, of course, was 
both. The greatest single moment in 
his whole career came during a 
World Series when the pressure 
upon him was turned up as high as 
it would go. The story is well known 
to almost every American, but a 
discussion of the World Series must 
have some mention of it. 











It happened in the fifth inning of 
the third game at Wrigley Field, 
Chicago, in 1932. That seems like 
only yesterday but, incredibly, it 
was before the present crop of high- 
school pitchers was born. When 
most fathers retell the tale to their 
sons, they neglect to explain that it 
really starts on the opening day of 
the Series in New York when the 
Cubs were filing through the Yankee 
dugout on their way from the club- 
house to the field. 

The Cubs that year were not a 
generous group of pennant winners. 
They did not vote a nickel of their 
World Series money to Rogers 
Hornsby, who had managed the 
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club until August, and they gave 
only a half share to Mark Koenig, a 
former Yankee who had returned 
from the minor leagues to give the 
Cubs some important help at bat in 
their final sprint for the flag. The 
Yankees resented this snubbing of 
their old teammate. 

On opening day the Yankees 
watched the arriving Cubs in silence 
until Koenig appeared. Then Babe 
Ruth shouted, “Hi-ya, Mark! Who 
are those cheap skates with ya?” 

That lit the fuse. The tirades from 
the two benches grew fiercer with 
every inning. By the time that Ruth 
came to bat in Chicago, three days 
later, the warfare was at a hysterical 
pitch. Not only the Cubs but the 
whole State of Illinois as well as 
most of Indiana was in a rage. Ruth 
and Lou Gehrig were pelted steadily 
with fruit when they were covering 
their positions. When Ruth arrived 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, he 
and his wife had to make a run for 


























the door between two lines of en 
screaming Chicago women fans who see yourself in 
spattered them with saliva. e 

The score was tied. The Babe 
watched Charley Root throw a strike 
and turned to the jeering Chicago 
bench and held up one finger. Like 
Casey at the Bat, he ignored the 
next pitch, also a strike, and then 
held up two fingers. Then he pointed 
at a spot in the distant center-field 
stands. 

Ruth swung at Root’s third pitch. Luxite’s exclusive 
The ball traveled in a slowly rising new printed nylon tricot 
line, like a B-29 in its takeoff, clear- in a gown of subtle 
ing the upstretched glove of Billy flattery.. In White, 
Herman, the second baseman, by Blue, Yellow, 
only a few feet and sailing straight Sizes 32-38. 
on until it landed in the farthest About $14.95. 
seats of the bleachers under the 
old center-field scoreboard. 

As Ruth trotted around the bases, ' ag pe 
the boos turned into applause. It » ple 
was the greatest of the fifteen home , ss " 
runs he hit in World Series com- 
petition. And it was his last one. 

Incidentally, 1932 was the year 
that the Babe was asked to take his 
first cut in salary. He did not agree 
to the suggestion readily. “You 
can’t expect eighty thousand dollars 
in these depression times,” a sports- 
writer told him. “That's more than 
Herbert Hoover got last year for 
being President of the United States.” 

“I know it,”’ Ruth said. “But I had 
a better year than Hoover.” 

Ruth’s unbelievable feat of calling 
his shot illustrates the theory that 
when something happens in the 
supercharged atmosphere of the 
World Series it usually happens at 
highly amplified tension. There are 
many other incidents of fact in the 
history of the Series that seem to 
defy all the laws of probability, 
physics, human nature and common 
sense. A fiction writer who tried to 
use the play-by-play reports of some 
Series games as plots would starve. 

Triple plays, for instance, occur 
occasionally in ordinary baseball 
competition. But in the World Series 
of 1920, Bill Wambsganss of Cleve- 
land pulled off a triple play un- 
assisted. It is not too unusual for a 
pitcher to have a hitless game spoiled 
by a successful batter in the ninth 
inning. How often does this only hit 
of the game also score two runs and 
send the pitcher down in defeat? 
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who were on first and second. It was 
the only ball he knocked into right 
field all that season. 

Just as rare was the pitching vic- 
tory of Howard Ehmke of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics in the opening 
game against the Cubs in 1929, and 
the relief hurling of Grover Cleve- 
land Alexander that won the decid- 
ing seventh game for the St. Louis 
Cardinals against the Yankees in 
1926. The odds were heavily weighted 
against both men. 

Ehmke was a washed-up veteran 
who had pitched only two complete 
games during the season. Yet he 
broke the Series strike-out record, 
fanning thirteen Cubs, and won, 
3 to 1. Alexander had won for the 
Cards on the previous day and had 
been out celebrating the triumph 
until dawn, under the logical assump- 
tion that his work for the year was 
finished. A few hours later, throb- 
bing with a fearful hangover, this 
old-timer, with twenty years of 
major-league service behind him, 
faced Tony Lazzeri in the eighth 
inning, with the bases loaded. The 
Cardinals were leading by one slim 
run. Alexander struck out Lazzeri 
with three pitched balls. Then he 
retired the Yankees again in the 
ninth to win the championship. 

The details of the performance of 
Pepper Martin in the Series of 1931 
may be rather dim today. There was 
never anything quite like it. He 
batted for .667 in the first five games 
and stole bases almost at will from 
Mickey Cochrane of the Athletics, 
the best catcher in baseball at the 
time. George Earnshaw of the 
Athletics held the Cardinals to two 
hits in the fourth game. Martin got 
both of them. 

“What's he hitting?” Connie Mack 
asked Earnshaw at one point. 

“Everything I’m throwing,” Earn- 
shaw said. 


In the last inning of the last game, 
the Athletics had the tying run on 
base. Max Bishop lined what looked 
like a safe hit into center field. Mar- 
tin caught it on the run, one-handed, 
for the final out. In the clubhouse, 
Pepper’s hand was wrung by Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, the dig- 
nified commissioner of baseball. The 
judge was choked with emotion. 

“I wish I could change places with 
you, Martin,” he said. 

“O.K.,” Pepper said, “if you'll 
swap your fifty thousand a year for 
my forty-five hundred.” 

Here, again, was a case of the 
normal and customary World Series 
fantasy. As he pointed out himself 
by mentioning his meager salary, 
Martin, before the World Series, was 
only a comparatively obscure St. 
Louis outfielder. According to the 
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book, he had no right to show such 
disrespect to Philadelphia pitchers 
like Earnshaw and Lefty Grove. 
On the other hand, there is con- 
siderable evidence to indicate that 
under the tension of the World 
Series, carefree souls like Alexander 
and Martin generally outshine seri- 
ous-minded and dedicated perfec- 
tionists like Bob Feller and Ty Cobb. 
Duke Snider of the Dodgers, who 
socked four home runs against the 
Yankees a year ago, has never been 
known to worry. Babe Ruth alse 
belonged to Martin's lodge. One day 
at Yankee Stadium, the Babe was 
presented with a shining new auto- 
mobile. Two hours later he turned it 
over in an alley behind the nearby 
Concourse Plaza Hotel. In 1921, 
Ruth was introduced to Marshal 
Foch. He shook hands with the Al- 
lied commander-in-chief and said, 
“You were in the war, weren’t you?” 


According to the records, the 
comical Bobo Newsom was the 
worst pitcher in the American 
League in 1938. Two years later in 
the World Series he won two games 
and almost won a third one. Lefty 
Gomez was almost as renowned for 
his wisecracks as he was for his 
pitching. One rainy day in Detroit, 
Gomez led a group of Yankees on a 
visit to Canada. The customs officer 
at the border asked if they had any- 
thing to declare. “One hundred and 
ninety pounds of dope,” Gomez 
said. The officer bristled and de- 
manded to know where it was. 
“Right here,” said Gomez, putting 
his arm around George Selkirk. 

Gomez won six consecutive World 
Series games. In one of them, he 
stopped the proceedings while Mel 
Ott was at bat to gaze up at a passing 


airplane. Before the 1937 meeting of 


the Yankees and the Giants, Gomez 
warned Toots Shor, the New York 
restaurateur and No. | Giant fan, 
that he was planning to strike out 
several of Shor’s idols. Shor snarled 
an unprintable reply. The next day, 
in an inning at the Polo Grounds, 
Gomez fanned Harry Danning and 
Hank Lieber. He stepped off the 
mound, turned to the box where 
Shor was seated, removed his cap 
and bowed. 

Another Series star, Dizzy Dean, 
was in the same mold. Dean and 
Martin were soul mates as well as 
teammates. One day in St. Louis, 
when the temperature was over 100°, 
they built a fire in front of the Car- 
dinal dugout and huddled beside it, 
in blankets. Against Detroit, in 1934, 
Dizzy and his brother Paul won all 
four of the St. Louis victories. Before 
the second game, Dizzy borrowed the 
tuba from the band and entertained 
the crowd with a solo. 
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In that Series, Dean and Martin 
led the Cardinals in harassing the 
Tigers with a barrage of verbal psy- 
chological brickbats that is regarded 
in the major leagues as a classic of 
its kind. Late in the regular season, 
Mickey Cochrane, the Detroit catcher 
and manager, was slightly injured. 
A Detroit newspaper published his 
picture with a caption that described 
him as “Our Stricken Leader.” 
When each Cardinal came to bat 
during the Series, he would say to 
Cochrane, “How is Our Stricken 
Leader feeling today?” Schoolboy 
Rowe, the Tiger pitcher, made the 
mistake of addressing an aside to his 
sweetheart during a radio interview. 
“How’m | doing, Edna?” he said. 
Rowe never heard the end of Edna 
from the Cardinals. 

Dean annoyed Hank Greenberg 
no end by telling him repeatedly 
that he looked pale. “You don’t 
need to be frightened that bad by 
my fast one,”’ Dean said. In the last 
inning of the final game, Greenberg 
came to bat. Dean peered at him 
from the mound, “What’s the mat- 
ter?” Dean called to him. “Ain’t 
you people got no pinch hitters?” 

The finest exhibition put on by 
Dean in a World Series was the 
heartbreaking game he pitched for 
the Chicago Cubs against the 
Yankees in 1938, when his arm had 
gone permanently lame. With no 
speed whatever, Dean was leading 
the Yankees, 3 to 2, with two outs in 
the eighth inning. Then Frank 
Crosetti homered with Myril Hoag 
on base. Still, Dean kept his courage 
and struck out the next batter, Red 
Rolfe. But in the ninth Tom Henrich 
singled and Joe DiMaggio drove a 
homer over the left-field wall. 

When Dean trudged off the dia- 
mond, with his head down, it was 
one of the saddest moments in 
World Series history. He had faced 
a batting order that included Gehrig, 
Dickey, DiMaggio, Henrich, Gor- 
don, Rolfe and Selkirk and, despite 
his crippled arm, he had allowed 
only fifteen Yankees to bat against 
him over a stretch of five innings. 
Again, it could happen only in a 
Series game. “If I could have won 
that one,” Dizzy said later, “I 
would have let them cut off my 
arm in the clubhouse afterwards.” 


Because everything about the 
World Series is so magnified, the 
boners, as well as the heroics, loom 
up in haunting extra dimensions. 
Mickey Owen’s muff of the third 
strike that enabled the Yankees to 
beat the Dodgers in 1941 is as famous 
as Babe Ruth's Chicago home run. 
When something goes wrong in the 
World Series, it often goes completely 

Continued on Page 119 
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This is what the French mean by " Magnifique!"’ It's 
the vastest canape platter you ever sow — 18" 
across, with just the right amount of adornment. 
Ask for the Zodiac Platter, at $17.50 (above), 
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she'd choose Kensington, It’s useful, durable, easy-to-care-for, easy- 


to-like, non-tarnishing, non-staining, and smart as Mr. John’s 


new hats. So whether she’s a new pledge at the sorority house, 


an autumn bride, a gracious hostess, a lucky bridge player or the 


lady you admire in your mirror, give her her choice . . 
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New this year and already a favorite is 
Kensington's nicely proportioned Hampton 
Oval Platter (above left), 10" « 15%", 
and very much a buy at only $10, 


Even $3 buys a gift of priceless beauty 
in Kensington. No decoration at all on 
this 5°’ Lotus Bowl (above right)—its 
beauty is all a matter of balanced 
Proportions. 


Pretty wonderful on a mantle, ledge or 
chest, is a pair of these Hurricane Lamps 
with twentieth century bases of Kensington 
and decorated cleor gloss chimneys, 
They're $5.75 each (left). 
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Mrs. Guy Cary and Mrs. Charles Lawrance 
Fabulous food! It 


on the a.a. Unrrep States 
served, eit 


i butter 


couldn't be better prepared ofr 
1 could cut my steak with 


knife! 


Ab finer food and Service. afloat or ashore 


S.5S. UNITED STATES 


Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Boardman of Chi- 
cago say They really laid down the red 


her. carpet for us on the s.s. Unrrep States, balloons 


Food and service are beyond compare” 


S.S. AMERICA 


Completely ait conditioned with indi Spacious, smooth-riding, favorite of 
vidual “climate control” in every state thousands for her friendliness. Speeds 
room. Sails from N.Y. 12 noon, arrives you from N. Y. to Cobh, in 5‘ days; 
Havre early morning of Sth day, South. 6 to Havre: to South impton, 8 to 
mpton same ifternoon. Sailings: Oet Bremerhaven. Sailings: Oct. 15, Nov. 5, 


16, Oet. SL, Now, 17 
larly thereafter. First 
Cabin $220 up; Tourist $165 up, 


Dec. 4 


Class $3 


ind regu 


4) up, 


Dee. 15, Jan. 6, and regularly thereafter 
First Class $295 up; 


Tourist S160 up 


Cabin $200 up; 


Small fry get special attention on both 
ships. Ice cream parties, music, 
birthday cakes on occasion. Ex- 
perienced nurses supervise the playrooms 


Europe is only 
5 dinner 


Parties away 


on the 


s.s. UNITED STATES 


On the world’s fastest liner you cross 
in less than 5 days with a 


" ‘ who- 
whos 


“Won't it be wonderful to get to Paris 
where I can diet” —-that’s how one recent , 
traveler sums up United States Lines’ food! 


You’ve time for just 5 gourmet dinners 
on the new s.s. UNITED States, another day 
or two of lap-of-luxury living on her pop- 
ular running-mate, s.s. AMERICA. Gay 
companions, “‘out-of-this-world” service, 
spacious staterooms, Meyer Davis music, 
make your crossing on either of America’s 
“big two” the high spot of your trip. 





Admiring the cold buffet aboard the s.s. 
America are Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Macrae of 


Larchmont: “Everything looks too good to 


toys and 


and tastes even better than it looks” 
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to pieces. In the 1929 championship 
duel, the Cubs were leading the 
Athletics 8 to 0 in the seventh inning 
of the fourth game. Philadelphia 
then scored ten runs in one fell swoop 
and won. Three of the runs crossed 
the plate when Hack Wilson, the 
Chicago center fielder, misjudged a 
line drive that rolled to the fence for 
an inside-the-park home run. When 
Joe McCarthy, the Cub manager, 
was making his way gloomily to the 
clubhouse after it was over, he was 
stopped by a small boy who asked 
for a baseball. 

“Come back here tomorrow and 
stand out in center field beside 
Wilson,” McCarthy told the urchin. 
“You'll be able to pick up all the 
balls you want.” 


Unlike Mother’s Day and Miami 
Beach, the World Series did not 
start as a promotion stunt. The 
people demanded it. When the 
clamor for a post-season meeting of 
the National and American League 
pennant winners arose shortly after 
the turn of the century, organized 
baseball was against the idea. The 
American League was new at the 
time and the National League was 
trying to ignore its existence. 

Other club owners in the National 
League regarded Barney Dreyfuss 
as a traitor when he agreed in 1903 
to let his Pittsburgh 
Pirates take on Boston’s American 


first-place 


League champions in a five-out-of- 
nine-game play-off. There were mut- 
terings that Dreyfuss had sold out to 
keep the American League from es- 
tablishing a club in Pittsburgh. 

As a matter of fact, Ban Johnson, 
president of the American League, 
was also opposed to the series until 
Henry J. Killilea, the Boston owner, 
convinced him that his team could 
beat Pittsburgh. Killilea turned out 
to be right, largely because the 
Pirate star, Honus Wagner, could 
not hit the pitching of Bill Dinneen 
ind Cy Young. 

The next season, the New York 
Giants won the National League 
pennant. The owner of the Giants, 
John T. Brush, and his manager, 
John J. McGraw, flatly refused to 
dignify the American League by 
facing its leader—Boston again 
in a World Series. The fans and the 
sportswriters heaped abuse on Brush 
for taking that attitude and even 
the Giant players petitioned him to 
change his mind. But he stood firm. 
The New York Evening World pub- 
lished a cartoon, by Bob Edgren, 
which showed Jimmy Collins, the 
Boston manager, handing the Amer- 
ican League’s challenge over the 
Polo Grounds fence while Brush 
crawled into a hole at home plate. 


When the Giants won the pen- 
nant again in 1905, Brush gave in to 
the pressure of public opinion. Not 
only did he give in; he also became 
virtually the Father of the World 
Series by writing the constitution 
that has served ever since, with a few 
amendments, as the code of the base- 
ball championship. 

It was Brush who made it com- 
pulsory, instead of optional, for the 
National and American League 
winners to meet in a seven-game 
series under the supervision of a Na- 
tional three-man 
governing board, later replaced by 
the Commissioner. He also thought 
up the plan of putting 60 per cent of 
the receipts from the first four games 
into a pool for the players. The play- 
ers get no profit from the last three 
games, of course, because that might 
tempt them to stall. 

Because it was the first one played 
under the Brush rules, the 1905 meet- 
ing of Connie Mack’s Philadelphia 
Athletics and John McGraw’s Giants 
is considered the first official World 
Series. Actually, there was a period 
between 1884 and 1892 when the re- 
spective pennant winners of the Na- 
tional League and the old American 
Association embarked on_ post- 
barnstorming tours that 
were advertised as world-champion- 
ship title play-offs. In 1887, the De- 
troit Nationals and the St. Louis 
Browns staged a World Series that 
had fifteen games. The two teams 
played in St. Louis, Detroit, Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. Detroit won the 
deciding eleventh game one after- 
noon in Washington after losing 
that morning in Baltimore, but the 
clubs played four more anyway. 


Commission, a 


season 


The 1905 clash of the Giants and 
the Athletics was eagerly awaited by 
the fans of the day because Mack 
and McGraw were old rivals. When 
Mack moved his team from Mil- 
waukee to Philadelphia in 1900, 
McGraw loudly predicted that the 
Athletics would be “the white ele- 
phants” of the American League. 
The Philadelphians proudly took the 
epithet as their nickname. Every- 
body also looked forward to a pitch- 
ing duel between Christy Mathew- 
son of the Giants and the fabulous 
Rube Waddell of the A’s. If the 
World Series performances of Dizzy 
Dean and Lefty Gomez are a cri- 
terion, Waddell in a post-season 
championship should have been 
supreme. On or off the diamond, he 
was a clown. But he did not pitch in 
1905 because he injured his shoulder 
in some horseplay on a railroad train 
and he never had another chance at 
World Series competition. Mathew- 
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son defeated the Athletics almost 
singlehanded, throwing three shut- 
outs, a record that has never been 
equaled. 

The atmosphere at the first World 
Series was as earthy as that of a 
cockfight. Few laaies ventured into 
the park. There was plenty of strong 
drink, strong language and open 
betting. A spectator with unpopular 
opinions would be silenced by a 
blob of tobacco juice. Every seat was 
occupied by a die-hard fan who had 
attended the games all summer. He 
carried his pennant and 
waved it madly. A sportswriter at 
the fourth game in the Polo Grounds 
reported that 700 rooters from Phila- 
delphia had fought their way into 
the grandstand and observed that 
“their white-elephant flags were lost 
to sight in the banks of blue Giant 
flags that surrounded them on every 
side.” 

The social prestige of the Series 
in its infancy can be estimated by 
the attention it received from the re- 
spectable New York Times, which 
gave the opening game of 1903 one 
paragraph while devoting the whole 
adjoining column to a cricket match 
at Staten Island. Things did not 
really change until 1915, when Pres. 
Woodrow Wilson raised many eye- 
brows by escorting his fiancée, 
Mrs. Edith Galt, to a game between 
the Red Sox and the Phillies at the 
tiny Baker Bowl, in Philadelphia. 

Although the World Series, in the 
beginning, did not have a wide ap- 
peal outside of baseball's fanatic 
fringe, tickets were always hard to 
get. The grandstands were small and 
there were no Dleacher seats in those 
days. (The spacious outfields were 
as responsible as the dead ball for the 
scarcity of home runs; a hit that 
traveled a country mile could still 
be caught.) At a Series game, people 
were allowed to stand behind the 
outfielders at fifty cents a head, but 
even with 5000 standees, most parks 
did not hold 20,000 spectators. That 
many more customers were turned 
away from the gates. 


team’s 


In 1911, after the wooden grand- 
stand at the Polo Grounds burned 
down, Brush built a concrete double- 
decker and installed outfield bleach- 
ers. He squeezed a crowd of 38,000 
into the opener between the Giants 
and the Athletics that autumn and 
still did not ineet the demand. That 
morning, according to Fred Lieb, 
the baseball historian, a line of men 
waiting for tickets stretched down 
Eighth Avenue and across 145th 
Street to Broadway, a distance of 
more than a mile. There were no 
radio broadcasts until the Prohibi- 
tion era. In cities all over the coun- 
try, fathers and sons waited anx- 








iously beside telegraph ticsers in 
saloons, cigar stores and poolrooms 
for the inning-by-inning scores. 

The World Series became so 
solidly rooted as an American trad: 
tion in its first ten years that even the 
Black Sox scandal of 1919 did not 
shake it. Preachers and editorial 
writers predicted that baseball was 
doomed when they heard that eight 
Chicago players had conspired to 
throw the Series to the Cincinnati 
Reds. There is evidence that the 
public was less concerned. 


The alleged fix of 1919 was not 
officially revealed until September 
28, 1920. A week later, when the 
shocking headlines were still on the 
front pages, the World Series be- 
tween the Dodgers and the Cleve- 
land Indians was a complete sell-out, 
same as always. In fact, the crowds 
at Ebbets Field were bigger than 
those at the Dodger-Red Sox Series 
four years previously. 

Major-league executives say that 
it would be simple today to sell 100,- 
000 tickets to each World Series 
game, despite television which showed 
the Yankee-Dodger battle last Oc- 
tober to an estimated audience of 
93,000,000. But no baseball park, as 
yet, has such a seating capacity. 
Cleveland has the biggest capacity 
in the major leagues. The cramped 
mob of 86,288 that gathered there 
to see the Boston Braves beat Bob 
Feller and three other Indian pitchers 
during the Sunday game of 1948 was 
the greatest crowd in World Series 
history, and also in the history of 
baseball. 

Since the bad scare of 1919, the 
World Series has been completely 
under the control of one man, the 
commissioner of baseball. He runs 
the games, handles all the money. 
supervises the distribution of tickets. 
sells television, radio, scorecard and 
peanut and 
which players are eligible to perform. 

Among other things, the com- 
missioner forbids free passes. The 
only people who get into the Series 
without paying are people who work 
there. Even the players pay for the 
five tickets allotted to them for each 
game. The mayor is usually invited, 
but the commissioner sees to it that 
the owner of the home team, or 
somebody else, pays for his seat. 
When Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
President, he decided at the last 
minute to go to a World Series game 
at the Polo Grounds. Horace Stone- 
ham, owner of the Giants, had to dig 
into his pocket and buy tickets back 
from his personal friends to make 
room for the presidential party. 

The demand for Series tickets 
makes life unbearable for baseball 
Continued on Page 122 
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Good photos improve with age. So be sure 
your holiday and travel pictures are 

worth keeping . . . every one correctly 
exposed, With the compact, easy-to-use 
WESTON Exposure Meter you're bound 
to get correct exposures every shot... 
perfect still or movie pictures in black and 
white or color. Get one today, and avoid 
waste film and picture disappointments. 
At all camera stores. 
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people every September. Slight ac- 
quaintances suddenly become very 
friendly. Children who have not 
seen their sons and daughters in 
months come around to play and 
their wives are invited to lunch by 
other wives whom they scarcely 
know. Stan Baumgartner, baseball 
writer for the Philadelphia /nquirer, 
and former pitcher for the Phillies 
and the Athletics, once received in a 
single day telephoned requests for 
series tickets from Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco, New York, 
Milwaukee, Selma, Alabama, and 
Gainsville, Florida. Frank Slocum, 
a young man who works in Com- 
missioner Frick’s office, was awak- 
ened early one morning in an out- 
of-town hotel room by a phone call 
from a man in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
The man introduced himself. He 
had been an elevator operator in an 
apartment building where Slocum’s 
family had lived when Slocum was 
three years old. He had not seen 
Slocum since then. 

“IT understand you're working in 
Ford Frick’s office,” the man said. 
“Could you get me a couple of 
tickets for the World Series?” 

To avoid ticket seekers and the 
hordes of relatives and friends who 
descend on them from out of town, 
players on contending teams often 
make sure that the lease on their 
rented apartment expires on Sep- 
tember fifteenth. If they win the 
pennant, they move secretly to a 
hotel for the last two weeks of the 
season. When he was managing the 
Phillies in the 1950 World Series, 
Eddie Sawyer had nineteen guests 
staying in his house during the first 
two games. Sawyer himself slept on 
his living-room rug. 


Last year a lady sent the Dodgers 
a snapshot of the two seats in Ebbets 
Field that she wanted. Another 
woman claimed that her phone num- 
ber was similar to that of the Dodger 
office and that she received calls all 
during the season from people who 
wanted to know about ticket prices 
and the starting times of various 
games. “I am always courteous to 
these customers of yours,” she 
concluded. “Doesn't this entitle me 
to tickets for the World Series?” 

Everybody has a favorite Series. A 
lot of authorities agree that the great- 
est one was in 1923, a very bitter 
struggle in which Miller Huggins’ 
Yankees edged John McGraw’s Gi- 
ants in six tight games. Casey Stengel, 
who has since managed the Yankees 
to four consecutive world champion- 
ships, was then a Giant outfielder. 
In one game he scored the only run 
with a homer. He thumbed his nose 
at the Yankee bench all the way 



























around the bases. At another crucial 
point, Babe Ruth was at bat with 
two strikes on him and the bases 
loaded. McGraw ordered his pitcher 
to throw the next one into the dirt 
at Ruth’s feet. “He'll swing at any- 
thing,” McGraw said, and, surc 
enough, Ruth struck out. 


Another vintage year was 1942, 
when the young, fast Cardinals 
handed the heavily favored Yankees 
their first defeat in World Series 
competition since Grover Alexander 
stopped them in 1926. Nobody, by 
the way, has beaten them in a Series 
since 1942. Old-timers will never for- 
get 1914, when the amazing Boston 
Braves swept through the supposedly 
peerless Athletics with their Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollar Infield in four 
straight games. The Braves had been 
in last place in the National League 
on July nineteenth. Years later 
Hank Gowdy, the hero of the Series 
with a batting average of .545, 
attributed the mad rush of the 
Braves to a defeat they suffered at 
the hands of a minor-league team in 
a July exhibition game. That loss 
stung their pride and started the 
big winning streak. 

Late in the season, Connie Mack 
asked the Athletics’ star pitcher, 
Chief Bender, to watch the Braves 
play the Giants in New York. He 
found out later that Bender had not 
left Philadelphia. “We don’t need 
to scout that bush-league outfit,” 
Bender said. In the opening game of 
the Series, the Braves knocked 
Bender off the mound. “Not bad 
hitters for a bush-league outfit,” 
Mack said to him as he was walking 
off the field. 

Some World Series never come 
up to expectations. The 1948 one be- 
tween the Indians and the Braves 
was a dud and so was the uneven 
slaughter of the young Phillies hy 
the polished Yankees of 1950. The 
1927 Yankees, the most powerful 
offensive unit in baseball history, 
won the fourth straight game of the 
series and the world championship 
from Pittsburgh on a wild pitch. Last 
year, except for the slow second 
game, the Series was a relentless 
thriller that was in doubt all the 
way. It had everything—the melo- 
dramatic home runs of Mize and 
Snider, the crafty shifting of pitchers 
by Casey Stengel, the spectacular 
catches by Andy Pafko and Carl 
Furillo. But, in the traditional 
World Series fashion, the one big 
decisive play was freakish. In the 
seventh inning of the last game, the 
Dodgers had their tying and win- 
ning runs on base with two outs and 
Jackie Robinson lifted a high and 
apparently harmless pop fly that 


Continued on Page 124 
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“Scenic Santiago, Chile, is a fairytale city. Here we're 
standing in the Plaza where Changing of the Guards takes 
place every morning. In background is our hotel, typical 
of the splendid modern hotels we found in every city.” 


‘Buenos Aires came as a complete 
“In Lima, we lived i the luxurious Country / surprise even though we'd read that 
Club, which is open to tourists. We played golf it is the third largest city in the 
mornings, went sight-seeing afternoons. The city Americas. We ran into people from 
has the leisurely charm of Old Spain. And the all over the world. We had steaks 
temperature averages 70° the year ’round.” that were out of this world.” 
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finish for your proud home—your choice is all but made. But 
the beauty of Magnavox does not end even here. In value, too, 
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Continued from Page 122 
fell near the pitcher’s mound. At the 
last minute, Billy Martin, the Yankee 
second baseman, saw that the fly 
was falling on unprotected grass. He 
made a run for it and caught it a foot 
from the ground, If Martin had 
moved a second later, Brooklyn 
might have won the Series, which 
Commissioner Frick described as 
the best he has seen. 


Even if the suspense in this year’s 
World Series is not as gripping, a 
lot of people will still be fascinated. 
Shopping in the supermarkets all 
over America will fall off to nothing 
while the two teams are on the field. 
The New York Telephone Com- 
pany will approximately 
1,200,000 calls from persons who 


receive 


want to know the score. Bar busi- 
ness will go up 70 per cent above the 
afternoon norm when the television 
blares the roar of the crowd. 
“There must be a grapevine all 
over town during the games,” says 
one bartender on Manhattan’s Eight! 
Avenue. “I look around one minute 
Then the 
pitcher gets into trouble. Before he 


and the joint is empty. 


gets through talking it over with the 
catcher, the bar is jammed three 
deep. Soon as something happens 
at the ball park, guys come running 
in here from their jobs in barber 
shops, shipping rooms and _ haber- 
dasheries.”” 

The proprietors of nearby hotels 
and night clubs will be happy. A 
World Series crowd spends more 
money than a convention crowd 
“People at a convention are tied up 
hotel man ex- 
plains. “But the folks at the Series 


at meetings,” one 
have plenty of time after the game 
for a long cocktail session and a big 
dinner. And they have nothing to do 
all evening but enjoy themselves. 
They’re on a real holiday.” 

Just about the only person in the 
United States who hates to see the 
approach of the World Series is the 
manager of an aircraft plant on the 
West 
menace because it distracts his em- 


Coast. He regards it as a 
ployees during working hours. He 
enforces a strict ban against radio 
sets in his plant during the Series. 
The workers have outwitted him. 
They pay a youngster to parade out- 
side the plant carrying a large 
placard which announces the score 
at the end of each inning. The man- 
ager is put out about it. “Believe 
you me,” he says seriously, “if we 
could figure the number of man hours 
that are lost in industry because of 
the World Series, it would be a ter- 
rible shock to the country.” 

Even the World Series, after all, 
cannot But it 


THE END 


please everybody. 


comes close. 
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Where you will 
revel in the magic 
spell of ... 


the festival of festivals, the 
“Creation of the Fifth 
Sun,’’—the exotic, 

centuries-old ritual 

of the Aztecs, danced by 
thousands of direct 

descendants of the ancient 
Mexican Indians in their authentic 
colorful costumes, 

starting next October 11th 

at the Pyramids of 
Teotihuacan, near 
Mexico City. 
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New York 8 West 5ist, Street 
Chicago 333 North Michigan Ave. 
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THE MANLY ART 
OF COOKING 
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and flavorful. But I don’t stop at 
simple braising. I try things. Con- 
sider oxtails, which make a fine dish 
when well cooked, which they sel- 
dom are. When I brown the sec- 
tions—in their own fat if possible—I 
sauté some onion and leave it in the 
pot. | proceed with water, vinegar, 
sugar, and so forth, as directed by 
the cookbook. Then I add a pinch or 
two of thyme, a couple of bay leaves, 
and two teaspoonfuls of monoso- 
dium glutamate. I throw in a carrot 
and a stalk of celery, chopped. When 
the oxtails are almost ready, I stir in 
two or more tablespoonfuls of red 
wine—claret or burgundy. I strain 
the liquid left in the pot, to remove 
the pieces of celery, onion and car- 
rot, and return the liquid to the pot, 
adding a little water if necessary to 
make as much gravy as I want. Then 
I cook it with enough flour to thicken 
it. For a stronger gravy, I add a tea- 
spoonful of Kitchen Bouquet. 

And here’s something I do with 
neck or breast of lamb or veal. I boil 
it until the bones can easily be re- 
moved, and then cut the meat into 
pieces. | make a light batter of one 
egg and one tablespoonful of cold 


water, and add one teaspoonful of 
soy sauce. I dip the pieces of meat 
into the batter and then into cracker 
crumbs, and fry them in very hot 
grease until they are golden brown. 
This dish is as good as the finest and 
most expensive cutlet. 

The cheaper cuts are also much 
easier to handle if they're treated 
with Adolph’s Meat Tenderizer, a 
new product which has appeared in 
the stores during the past year. With 
it I've been able to broil round, 
chuck and shoulder steaks so they're 
as tender as sirloin or porterhouse. 
Not long ago we were having a 
friend to dinner, and I planned to 
serve braised short ribs of beef. 
I ordered the meat, and when the 
butcher put it on the scales, I said: 
“I’m not sure that’s enough.” 

“How many you got for dinner?” 
he asked. 

“There'll be three of us.” 

“This is all I'll sell you,” he said. 
“Don’t make a pig of yourself.” 

I admit that it is easy for a good 
cook to make a pig of himself, but 
my point is that any man with a nor- 
mal interest in fine food, with the 
ability to read a simple recipe and— 
more important—to use his imagi- 
nation, can please his friends, his 
family and himself with a meal that 
is rewarding enough to remain a 
pleasant memory. THE END 
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OCTOBER WEATHER 


GOING places this month? Here are last year’s average October 

temperatures for some favorite vacation spots. Daytime averages 

will be higher, nighttime averages lower, but the figures below are the 
best quick thumbnail guide. 
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In the Kingdom of the Sun skies 
are always blue, temperatures are 
now summer-pleasant and outdoor 








activities are at their best for young 
and old. 
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Here summer spends the cooler 
months and sceni beauties vie 
with a gay world of entertainment 
to make your stay pleasant and 
carefree. 





















The train that provides a foretaste 
of glorious California and livable, 
lovable Arizona. The Sleepy Hol- 
low coach seats are equipped with 
leg rests; Pullman accommodations 
afford complete day-mght relaxa- 
tion...in brief, a smooth-riding, 
modern luxury-liner where travel 
hours are happy hours. Leaves 
Chicago 1:20 pm for Kansas City, 
Tucson, Phoenix, Palm Springs, 
Los Ange'es. 

Through Pullman from St. Louis 
Day-nightcoachand Pullmantrom 


For complete information apply to any Rock the Twin Cities, 


Island representative, or address A. D 
Martin, General Passenger Traffic Manager, 
723 Le Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, iil. 
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Sawce of the Nenth FROM the Vosges Mountains of France to its confluence with the 


Rhine at Coblenz, Germany, the Moselle River cuts a 320-mile valley 

through the heartland and history of Europe. Thus creating, as a very 

wise and naughty old gentleman once told us, the only region in the 

world that has managed to put 2000 years of civilization into long, 

slim, green bottles. “Mankind,” he pontificated, “can only be endured 

when it is seen through something as utterly gay, light and dry as 

Moselle wines. The grape is eternal.’’ There is much to be said for 

such a viewpoint on the Moselle Valley. The Romans were planting 

vines along the shallow, twisting river two millenniums ago and there is 

scarcely a single one of the toy villages and towns strung along the 

| &, » Moselle’s banks that does not have its terraces lifted to the sun today, 
Vi () S } |, a iD vineyards glowing with color, grape leaves shining blue-green by the 


chemical consent of insect spray, set against the brighter green-brown 





lacework of the vines. So venerated is the vineyard in both its allegori- 
y %, cal sense and as a form of sustenance to the hard-working dwellers of 
\ Al, |, iy y the long valley that tourists today may see in a quiet vineyard chapel 
at Ediger a medieval carving of Christ crushed beneath a symbolic 

wine press, His blood mingled with the wine. 

Such sunshine devotions are not confined to the fields and terraces 
along the Moselle. This is also a valley of churches, of ancient monas- 
teries and shrines. Trier, Germany’s oldest city and once the capital of 
the Roman Empire, holds the Basilica of St. Matthew, the only grave 
of an apostle north of the Alps. It would be a foolhardy traveler who 
attempted to pick any “best” within the valley scope, either in vintage, 
sights or points of interest. A HOLIDAY correspondent once queried a 
canoeist about his impressions of the river and was told, “Herr Amer- 
ican, | am not even sure that now is today on the Mosel.” 

The ancient in terms of old Roman gates, tombs, fortifications and 
the medieval expressed in hilltop castles, bridges and unchanged towns 
do give the immediate present an ephemeral tinge. It is not wine alone 
that would lead the visitor to expect the momentary appearance of 
a Roman poet, an archbishop, a prince elector. The atmosphere of 
the valley is heady with more than grape. So much so that one of 
our photographers once told us that when he reached the Rhine 
at Coblenz and saw a Diesel barge grunting a mundane commercial 
haul past the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein he felt like weeping at the 
reminder of the outside world. He would have, too, except that he 
kept remembering a hillside at Cochem, the clink of glasses and a 
chorus of vineyard workers singing to the accompaniment of an 

PHOTOGRAPH BY Ewing Krainin accordion. October in the valley. ... THE END 
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MARRAKECH 
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We crossed the street to one of many 
establishments calling themselves 
Café de Paris and sat on two of the 
limp cane-bottom chairs. Moham- 
med asked a waiter, who was as spry 
as a cadet, to bring him a Coca-Cola. 
1 ordered a beer. Then he looked up 
and down the street, into the bar and 
asked what time it was. He looked 
at me and said, “Perhaps a good 
meal will help.” The drinks, against 
all Parisian tradition, were brought 
immediately. The beer wasn’t bad. 

“I’m certain there is a good res- 
taurant in town,” said Mohammed. 
He asked the boy, who said loyally 
that the Café de Paris was the best 
place to eat. 

In the back of the establishment, 
| saw a sign of hope. Against ma- 
hogany walls and among brass fix- 
tures and potted palms, close to the 
cash register, there sat an authentic 
Parisian. She was the combination 
cashier, cigar and cigarette woman, 
bartender and wife of the proprietor. 

Recently 
not yet been destroyed by the new 


transplanted, she had 


climate. She was reading a fashion 
Elle, 


resting on the bar, her arms shaped 


magazine called her elbows 
like tenpins. I asked her if there was 
a good restaurant in Casablanca be- 
sides the Café de Paris. She held the 
magazine in her right hand, while 
the other slipped into her satin blouse 
and adjusted a strap; she let the 
smoke from a cigarette pass her eyes 
and then, removing the stub, she 
said that there was, and that it was 
called Maxim’s. She gave me direc- 
tions. 

“It is the best in town,” she said, 
“and as good as Maxim’s in Paris 
if not better.”” To my question about 
rooms, she said that there were none 
to be had. Every hotel was filled- 
always—unless you had _ reserva- 
uions. 

We went for an inspection of the 
city and the port. There are various 
interesting and courageously con- 
ceived edifices, beflagged with the 
tricolor, that house the offices of the 
departments of public works, eco- 
nomics, finance and other adminis- 
trauions. 

The shopping district is unlike 
any other in Morocco, for you are 
not limited in choice—you never 
have to take the second best. Every- 
thing is here as in a well-stocked 
department store. There is a district 
with factories, breweries, bakeries, 
ironmongeries and other money- 
makeries. Men of action overtake 
you in swift stride. In this quarter 
you are menaced by commercial 
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traffic, and the headgear of the men 
is mixed ; there is the turban and the 
tarboosh, the kepi of the soldier, 
the official headgear of government 
functionaries and the sailor hats of 
many nations; among all these ap- 
pear the felt hat, the beret and the 
straw hat of the international civil- 
ian. You hear many languages 
spoken. The city feels like Marseille, 
like Alexandria, Cairo and parts of 
it look like Galveston, Texas. It has, 
however, a mixed character, with 
none of the definite traits of the 
other places. 

Its water front is without identity. 
The water is polluted near the docks 
as it is in New York harbor and has 
that same muddy, salad-dressing 
texture—the same debris floats in it. 
On the docks are silos that hold 
thousands of tons of cereals. There 
is a floating drydock and installa- 
tions for the unloading of phos- 
phates, coal and other minerals. 

Mohammed, who showed me all 
this, insisted on a little history, about 
which there seems to be a great deal 
of confusion. So many documents 
have been unearthed that Paris has 
been unable to make up its mind 
who founded Casablanca, although 
it is known that the city was origi 
nally called Anfa. The Mussulman 
chronicles say that Anfa originally 
was a small republic of pirates who 
traded with England and Portugal. 

Dom Fernando, Infant of Portu- 
gal, sacked it in 1468. The Spanish 
later obtained a commercial foot- 
hold, and subsequently the Portu- 
guese changed the name from Anfa 
to Casa Branca which, eventually, 
became Casablanca. On July 30, 
1907, nine European employees 
working inthe port were attacked by 
a band of Nationalist fanatics. The 
French consulate was threatened. In 
consequence a detachment of French 
marines landed six days later, and 
were followed by four thousand men 
under the 
Drude. 

Casablanca became the supply 


command of General 


depot of the French army which en- 
gaged in the pacification of Mo- 
rocco, accomplished by 
d’Amade. 

There is an avenue named for 
d’Amade—it 


General 


General crosses the 
Boulevard of Liberty, runs past the 
Palace of Justice and goes to the 
Place Lyautey, named after another 
French general. 

“André Maurois, of the Académie 
francaise,” said Mohammed, “has 
written that General Lyautey was 
the only man of our time who 
founded an empire. He designed 
traced roads, planted for- 
established peace 
and beauty in immense provinces 


cities, 


ests—he order, 


Continued on Page 130 
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which before him were given to 
brigandage, fear and dust. He was 
for more than ten years the all- 
strong protector of an African king- 
dom. When he became ill, people 
prayed for him in mosques as well 
as in churches. He demanded to be 
buried in Morocco, and now there 
are statues of him everywhere.” 

At the end of Mohammed's re- 
cital, on the Place Lyautey, an Arab 
wanted to sell us in turn an Amer- 
ican fountain pen, a wrist watch, a 
magic love potion, dirty postal 
cards, an obscene corkscrew and, 
finally, his sister. At last, fatigued 
with sight-seeing, we fell into cane 
chairs at the nearest café. Mo- 
hammed drank his Coca-Cola, and I 
had a Martini the color of furniture 
polish and sticky as sirup. After a 
while we started for the Restaurant 
Maxim. On previous visits, Mo- 
hammed had eaten in humble tav- 
erns; he never suspected the exist- 
ence of this palace of gastronomy. 

It had a purple awning with 
MAXIM written upon it in large 
white letters, and it had a glass 
door, and these were the only things 
it had in common with Maxim’s in 
Paris. All hope left me after a look 
at the waiter, the tables and chairs, 
the curtains, the walls, and after 
breathing its air for a few seconds. 

We went to a tavern in which 
Mohammed was welcomed. The 
food and beer were good, and after 
some telephoning, Mohammed found 
a small pension which had two 
rooms. Both were reserved, but it 
was after six and the people had not 
yet arrived, so we were the fortunate 
ones that night. 


The house was on the outskirts of 
Casablanca. The gray curtains were 
held up by tacks. There was a bath, 
with a wooden bath mat. The water, 
tepid, was like a piece of brown 
string coming out of the faucet. It 
ran about feebly at the bottom of the 
tub and I turned it off. 

1 went to bed with my clothes on, 
for the bed looked as if it had been 
without a change of linen for a 
week. The night was noisy with 
truck traffic and arguments, and | 
decided that, had I known Casa- 
blanca before I wrote the book, I 
would have rerouted the yacht of 
General Leonidas Erosa, or sunk it 
and put him on a plane. Mohammed 
sat in my room and started to talk 
about Lyautey, but I fell off into the 
sleep of exhaustion. 

There is always some consolation 
in such circumstances: morning and 
a rapid departure. There was some 
relief in putting the bags into the 
car, in saying good-by and driving 
off. It took half an hour to escape 
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the environs of Casablanca, which 
are as those of any growing com- 
mercial city—warehouses, garages 
with oil-soaked earth in front of 
them, factory sites, dumps and sta- 
bles. Suddenly grass becomes green 
again, and a bird rises from it; fresh 
air enters the car and the picture in 
the windshield is changed. 

As you leave Casa, you feel as if 
you had put on a clean shirt—you 
lean back and are glad to be on your 
way at last. 

The sun dances on the ocean, 
stippling its surface. Along the shore 
it is a transparent green; then it 
changes to the green of grass, in 
patches, and farther out it is a steel 
blue and has the texture of rippled 
satin. In a milky haze and slowed 
almost to a halt by distance is a 
passenger liner beneath a plume of 
smoke. Offshore, little ships rock 
along, their bowsprits rising and 
falling in a patch of white foam. 

On the left were fields in gold, in 
amber and burnt sienna. Barefoot 
women walked with an upright 
grace; they were veiled and dressed 
in snow-white cloth, carrying their 
shoes on their heads. The road was 
good and free of cars; storks and 
cranes did their precise stalking, 
eucalyptus trees shaded the little 
white temples that house the, wise 
men called Marabouts, and here and 
there we passed an ancient settle- 
ment. The car was as contented as 
we and hummed along. All was 
harmonious—until we saw someone 
waving up ahead. What seemed to 
be a signal of distress, a pink splotch, 
turned into a coral-colored um- 
brella. Presently we were approach- 
ing two women who looked as if 
they stood along New York’s Madi- 
son Avenue somewhere in the Fifties 
in early spring or late autumn, wav- 
ing for a taxi. They were Americans, 
dressed in the regulation Manhattan 
getup—mink coats and small cock- 
tail hats. One wore an oatmeal- 
colored traveling dress and accesso- 
ries to match her wheat-colored 
hair. The other wore a biue suit and 
a pointed blue straw hat; her coral 
shoes and handbag matched the 
umbrella. And like most New York- 
ers waiting for taxis, they were im- 
patient. 

“Well,” said the blue-hatted one, 
looking at my New York license 
plate. Then she pointed the pink 
umbrella at a car of American make 
which stood at the side of the road 
surrounded by little Arab boys in 
white burnooses. She said, “I hope 
you can get it going.” 


There is an abundance of me- 
chanical personnel in this latitude— 
3000 U. S. fliers, for instance, and 
4000 construction workers between 
Port Lyautey and Casablanca. Ap- 








parently she took me for one of 
those. 

I walked to the vehicle and opened 
the door. The ladies resumed a 
conversation begun before we ar- 
rived. My therapy with stalled cars 
is to turn on the ignition and try 
the starter. If that doesn’t work, the 
next step is to push the car. If 
neither of these procedures succeeds, 
I check the gas, see if the horn 
sounds, and after that I give up. 
Having done all this with a growing 
audience, I told the ladies I was 
afraid that this was a job for a 
mechanic. We waited for a while 
and when no one that we might send 
for a mechanic appeared, the ladies’ 
baggage was transferred to my car. 
We proceeded to the interesting and 
lovely fishing town of Mazagan. 
There Mohammed located a me- 
chanic named Ali, who was in his 
favorite hangout drinking mint tea. 
Ali made lengthy inquiries in Arabic 
about the car, and about its owners. 
“You are very fortunate,” Mo- 
hammed said to the ladies when he 
got back. “Ali doesn’t like to repair 
French cars, or cars belonging to 
French people. American, yes—any 
others, yes—but not French.” 


“You see,” the lady with the 
umbrella said. “I told you.” 

On the way to Mazagan proper 
introductions had been made. 
Both ladies were native American, 
originally from West Englewood, 
New Jersey. The one who owned 
the car and the umbrella was called 
Sophie and lived in Africa now. She 
had previously been married to an 
American businessman named Sam 
Schumacher, but now she was the 
Countess Etienne Jolicoeur, of Paris. 
The other, Ethel, was still married 
to her first husband, a man named 
Moses Sondheimer, the partner of 
Schumacher. Both men were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of coated 
abrasives and had offices in Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey. Mr. Schumacher 
was referred to as “Chunky.” 

We went to a hotel operated by 
the Compagnie Générale Trans- 
atlantique, which runs the French 
Line. The public rooms looked as if 
the old Normandie had been pulled 
ashore. The food was good, the serv- 
ice courteous. As with the hotels in 
Casablanca, every room was taken. 

Ethel, I learned, had come by 
plane for a month’s visit with Sophie, 
and in spite of an exchange of long 
letters, the girls had a lot to tell each 
other. They therefore constantly 
excused themselves and, with laughs 
and meaningful looks, warmed up 
the past all through the meal. 

“Never marry a count. Never 
marry a Frenchman—period,” So- 

Continued on Page 133 
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Tue price of almost everything you buy 
today is a good deal higher than it was 
in 1939. 


The U.S. Cost of Living Index is up 87%. 


The cost of building a new home is up 
141%. 


The F.O.B. price of a new, popular-priced 
2-door sedan is 148% higher. 


Even railroad freight rates—which are 
set by the U.S. Interstate Commerce 
Commission—are up 82%. 


The reasons for this are obvious. Prices are 
higher because costs are higher. 


Costs in the oil industry are no exception. 
The cost of building a Union Oil Service 
Station has gone up 200% since 1939. Our 
other construction costs are up 149%. And 
thecost of steel pipe—just one of the materials 
that we use by the trainload—is up 88%. 


In spite of all this, however, the price of 
our 76 gasoline has gone up only 66%*. 


Why haven’t gasoline prices gone higher? 
First, our U.S. oil companies are operating 
in an intensely competitive industry. 


Second, U.S. oil companies are big enough to 
finance vast programs of research. So our 
technological progress has been great. 


By plowing back profits into better facilities, 
by improving processes and products through 
research, by eliminating waste at every point, 
our U.S. oil companies have been able to 
offset their rising costs with greater efficiency 
—and keep their prices down. 


*Average U.S. prices for all gasolines have increased 
no more than this, 
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Continued from Page 131 
phie announced, nodding and biting 
through a celery stalk. 

A page boy announced that the 
countess’ car had been towed to 
Ali’s garage and we hurried with the 
coffee and left to see if there was 
any chance of getting it going that 
afternoon. 

Mazagan is one of the most ro- 
mantic and attractive cities I have 
seen. In one of its streets the blood 
from a freshly slaughtered lamb 
hanging in a butcher shop ran down- 
hill over clean stones and mixed 
with the deep, purple stain that ad- 
vanced like slime over the wooden 
threshold of a dyeing establishment. 
The proprietor, his hair and beard, 
his arms and his bare legs dyed 


purple, lifted steaming skeins of 
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cotton from a caldron. And an 
assistant, dyed as was the old man 
but aged about seven, was busy 
separating the dyed material, pulling 
apart strands that had the thickness 
of those found in old-fashioned 
mops. The child wore only a small, 
torn shirt; hanging from the back 
of his shaven head was the long 
pigtail which in case he died is said 
to offer the angel of death a good 
hold in order to pull him up to 
Paradise. 

The employees in the garage were 
mostly grease-smeared little boys. 
A hunchback mechanic was busy on 
a drill press powered by the thin 
arms of one of the children. 

A woman with a baby strapped to 
her back was combing out matted 
horsehair. The baby’s head was the 
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NEW ENGLAND’S FALL FOLIAGE 


Q. “We are planning a leisurely motor trip 
through New England this October with no 
definite destination, but @ desire to see autumn 
coloring at its most picturesque. Which areas 
should we include?” M.K.E., Atlanta. 


@ From the laiter part of September 
through the first two weeks of October, 
any quiet New England road can 
reveal a riot of flaming red, gold and 
russet. There are, however, certain 
areas that should not be missed. 





In a clockwise circle (with New York City your starting 
point), head for the Litchfield area of Connecticut, the beautiful, 
rolling Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts, and the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont—all in the western sections of each state. 
U.S. 7 will take you from Danbury, Conn., through the entire 
scenic region to Burlington, Vt. 

Heading eastward from Lake Champlain, cross the Green 
Mountains and some of Vermont’s loveliest country (on U.S. 2 
and 302) to the spectacular White Mountain region of New 
Hampshire. Here, in Franconia, Twin Mountain and Bretton 
Woods, the evergreens form a dramatic backdrop for the bright 
autumn colors. 

Depending on your time limit, you can cut south through 
Franconia Notch and New Hampshire’s lake district to Con- 
cord, N.H., or head for Pinkham Notch and U.S. 2 to Skow- 


hegan, Maine. From here turn south along Kennebec River 
(U.S. 201) to Bath and Portland for a glimpse of the Down East % 
sea coast before heading inland to Concord, N.H., and the t 
typical New England towns in the Monadnock region of x 
southern New Hampshire, along U.S. 202 from Antrim to ¢ 
Rindge just above the Massachusetts border. ‘ 

Continue through Greenfield, Mass. (eastern terminus of the ; 
scenic Mohawk Trail), and south along the Connecticut River % 
through the rich farming country of Pioneer Valley with its ¢ 
distinctive tobacco sheds. From Hartford, the landscaped hI 


beauty of the Wilbur Cross and Merritt Parkways will get you 
back to New York. 

For general information on the entire New England area, 
write to the New England Council, Statler Building, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 
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taking. For REeALisT pictures exactly 


duplicate the original scene in /ifelike 
depth and full, natural color. Youll 
want your REALIST with you wherever 
you go, whatever you do, 
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The REALIST is amazingly easy to 
operate. Even beginners find it almost 
impossible to take a bad picture with 
the Reatist. If you haven't discovered 
the excitement of REALIST pictures, 
your camera dealer will be glad to show 
you some. Inspect the many features 
of the REALIST — America’s foremost 
stereo camera, with a proved record of 
outstanding results. Davin Wuirt 
COMPANY, 305 West Court Street, 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 
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size of a man’s fist. The horsehair 
came from an old automobile seat 
which two boys were taking apart 
with pliers. They laid the springs, 
very carefully, to one side. The 
horsehair, the clips that held the 
springs together, and the wires and 
strings all were separated neatly. 
Mohammed informed me that the 
seat would be rebuilt. It was from 
had wooden 


and brass 


a car so old that it 
spokes in the wheels 
grease cups. 

All this came into view gradually, 
for while the city is bathed in the 
brightest light, the garage was in 
darkness and the business of rebuild- 
ing the automobile seat had been 
pushed into a far corner. 


Mohammed asked Ali how long 
it would take to repair the American 
woman’s car. Ali raised his arms, 
his shoulders, his eyebrows and his 
eyes, searching among automotive 
parts that hung from the ceiling. It 
wouki not be today or tomorrow, he 
said. Perhaps in a week—or, more 


likely—a The 
drive shaft was broken. 


month. distributor 

“Naturally,” said the countess. 
“It's my dear husband. You know, 
he’s never grown up; he has the 
attitude of the typical Frenchman 
who drives a car: put your foot 
down, sound the horn and see how 
fast it can go. Well —what do we 
do now? They have no rooms at 
this hotel, and my place is four 
hours away.” 

It is an unwritten law in Africa 
that the 
traveler comes to the aid 


European or American 
of dis- 
tressed motorists. So I offered to 
drive the countess to her bled, as a 
farm is called in Africa. 

We filled the car with gas, and in 
the heat of early afternoon we set 
out in the direction of Marrakech. 

We had a good road. Mohammed 
fell asleep and, for a while, the two 
ladies were motionless in the rear- 
view mirror as I drove. After about 
thirty miles of digestive silence, the 


first chapter of the misfortunes of 


Sophie began. They continued until 
we arrived at the Domaine Jolicoeur. 

“Where did Chunky meet her?” 
asked Sophie. 

“Oh, at a dinner the Rosenblatts 
gave.” (It seemed that Schumacher 
also had married again.) 

“What's she like?” 

“Looks like a German cook on 
her day off. And poor Chunky 
with his teeth. You know when my 
sister met him the first time, she said, 
*He’s the only man I know who can 
eat a tomato through a 
racket.” 


tennis 


“Well, how is he?” asked Sophie. 
“Oh, he’s just fine. But no matter 
where I meet him, the first thing he 


TOBER 


always asks is: ‘How is Sophie?’ 
And his mother asks for you too.” 

“Poor Chunky, with his coated 
abrasives, his teeth and his crazy 
relatives—and his cigar smoking. 
Well, you want to 
thing?” said the countess. “There 
isn’t a day that I don’t say to my- 
self, “You poor fool, why did you 
ever leave him?’ If I ever had a hero, 
a man that I worship to this day, 
it’s Sam Schumacher.” 


know some- 


Ethel said: “A nicer guy will never 
live—and he feels 
about you.” 


the same wa\ 

There was a reflective pause in the 
rear seat. 

I turned on the radio. For a while 
Arabian music played and then 
came the news in French. “Atten 
tion, attention, attention,” said the 
announcer. “The killer of Tadla is 
still at large—two more victims have 
been found .. .” 

Tadla is located on a plateau in 
the foothills of the Anti-Atlas Moun- 
tains. In this severe region of barren 
earth, an Arab with a shotgun ‘had 
been killing people for weeks. 

“Mark my words,” said the count- 
ess. “One night we're all going to 
have our throats cut—by the Arabs. 
They did it in Oran a few year 


back—every white man was killed. 
They'll do it again—God, the nights 
here—I’m sick with fear. The way 


these Arab men look at you, espe- 
cially toward evening, and move 
their lips silently . . . some of them 
Spit as you pass by.” 

The radio voice said that the road 
between Tadla and Oued Zem had 
been declared a zone of insecurity. 

“Well, as far as | am concerned,” 
said the countess, “they can declare 
the whole of Morocco a zone of in- 
security. One night it will hap- 
pen... and I can tell you what will 
start it. People like my dear husband 
will set it off. | used to beg him. | 
used to say: ‘Etienne, please don’t 
drive so fast.” He races through 
these little towns with streets so nar- 
row that the car can hardly pass, 
and the natives have to press against 
the walls and jump into doorways, 
and behind us is a cloud of dust so 
thick you can’t see through it, and 
the dust gets into your ears and nose 
and on your tongue. But no, he 
won't slow down. 

“I don’t say anything anymore 
because | know it’s 
drives faster, if anything—he has 
the attitude of the typical French- 
man as far as the natives are con- 
cerned 


useless. He 


Ethel let out a cry of surprise. 
“Please stcp the car,” she said and, 
pointing to the left, she added in 
baby talk, “Oh, look at the tweet 
*‘ittle baby tamel.” She wanted to 
take a picture of the creature, which 
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was walking alongside its mother as 
she pulled a plow. Both camels had 
their raised high, 
seemed as if the mother were teach- 


heads and it 
ing the youngster how to perform 
menial labor sull 


poise of aristocratic disdain. 


and retain the 


“Please keep driving,” said the 
countess to me. * 
fore dark.” 


Let’s get home be- 
And to her friend, she 
“You'll see thousands of cam- 
And 


they 


said, 
them. 
Ethel, 


els—you'll get sick of 
don’t ever go near one, 
bite and spit.” 

We 
asked: 


and Ethel 
“What made you come out 


resumed speed, 


here in the first place, dear?” 

“Well, Etienne, 
said the Countess Jolicoeur, “is 
afraid that the Russians will overrun 
France, and so he thinks, like a lot 
of others, that Africa is the place 
to be safe. 


my husband,” 


So he puts me here to 
watch over this property he bought. 
We are building a house and plant- 
ing trees, and there is a road to be 
built—you know, 
you have 


the same troubles 
putting up a house back 
home, except that the people who 
work for us, Arabs, get thirty- 
five cents a day and that means from 
sunrise to darkness. As for the Rus- 
I'd take chances with 
them, and anyway, if all the French— 
and particularly those that are sup- 
posed to be aristocrats 
to Africa 

enemy...” 


the 


sians, my 


run away 
facing the 
she dismissed the prob- 
lem with a long sigh. 
“Why don’t you 
asked Ethel. 
“Well, my dear, Etienne says that 


instead of 


go to Amer- 


ica?” 


America isn’t safe any more on ac- 
count of the atomic bomb. Besides, 
he spent the last war there—that’s 
where | met him—and you should 
hear him complain. He and _ his 
friends were bored to death in New 
York and again in Palm Beach, 
that’s out. 


SO 
They've been thinking of 
and of his noble 


Uruguay, one 


friends, who has less confidence 
even than Etienne, plans to send his 
horses down there for the duration 


of the coming war.” 


During the next few miles the 
conversation disclosed that the count 
and 
of 


had a son by a former marriage 
had sent him away because 
Berber servant girl. 
“The Berbers don’t 
women, you know,” 
Sophie. 
mark, language 
which doesn’t exist in writing. Well, 


veil their 
said Countess 
“They wear a blue tattoo 


and they have a 


we had a nice, hard-working Berber 
girl for a maid. She was pretty, and 
naturally the boy fell in love with 
her fifteen then. So 
Etienne made scenes and J had 
let that girl go. | engaged an Arab 
man to take her place and he’s the 


he was just 
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one that’s going to cut our throats. 
He speaks Arabic and he under- 
stands French, and no matter how 
late | come home at night he’s sit- 
ting at the door—waiting for me. 
And I know that somewhere on him 
he has a long knife. But to get back 
to little Etienne. After I let the girl 
go the boy was sad; he wouldn’t eat 
and he couldn’t sleep. He spoke of 
doing away with himself. He cried, 
he looked haggard and thin, he 
could hardly walk. | said to my dear 
husband, ‘Now look here—no fifteen- 
year-old American boy carries on 
like that. Talk to him and make him 
snap out of it.’ We had an argument 
and I said that if it didn’t stop, I'd 
get the girl back—I couldn't stand 
to look at that blubbering boy. 

“So Etienne says to me, ‘It is the 
fault of the Berber girl—she has 
given him a love potion and he is 
hers for life.” ‘Oh, rot and non- 
sense,’ I said, ‘that boy just likes to 
chase girls the way every Frenchman 
does.’” 

It was hot and dusty and I slowed 
down, for the temperature gauge 
was near the red mark. | hoped that 
soon we would come to a gasoline 
station so I could fill the radiator. 

The ladies were talking about the 
other child in the Jolicoeur house- 
hold, the daughter of the countess, 
born of her first marriage and given 
into her custody. She was attending 
a school in Marrakech. 

“Most of our arguments are over 
the children,” said the countess. 
“Miriam is happiest away at school. 
When she comes home on visits she 
tells me such stuff as: France has 
the best roads in the world; France 
has this and that, and it’s all bet- 
ter, because it’s French. Naturally, 
French education superior to 
American, and French manners are 
the best in the world, and there is 
only one country in the world where 
the grass is green and that is la belle 
France. So we have French manners 
in our house. At table the children 
are not allowed to talk when com- 
pany is present, except when they 
are spoken to. When we're alone 
they're allowed to talk only when 
their plates are empty. That’s 
Etienne’s system.” 

Ethel said, “Why do you stand 
for it?” 

“Well, | made my bed and I have 
to sleep in it. I hate to argue every 
day. There's a post office a few miles 
from where we live, and I drive 
there every day—the air mail from 
the States gets there reasonably fast. 
The first letter | open is from good 
old Chunky Schumacher. The last I 
open is from my husband. He writes 
once a month; a typical one starts: 

“*Discontinue all social life with 
so-and-so. | forbid you to see him.’ 


is 





Can you imagine? There’s a guy 
here whose wife left him and he got 
lonesome and brought a girl out 
here from Paris, so Etienne decides 
that this woman is cheap and that I 
must cut her. The nerve of that guy 
Ftienne. 

“When he’s home, he lectures me 
continuously. “You are so fortu- 
nate,” he said one day—‘to be mar- 
ried to me. Look at this invita- 
tion.” It was from a Texas couple I 
knew, and they had their telephone 
number printed on the card that 
bore the invitation. He said that was 
in such bad taste he almost refused 
to accept. At such times I could kill 
him—or when he tells me that the 
American woman is the unhappiest 
creature in the world. I wouldn't 
mind being an unhappy American 
woman again tomorrow.” Thecount- 
ess fell into silence. 

I was watching for a gas station. 
Along the road came a detachment 
of the Foreign Legion on foot. The 
countess leaned forward and said to 
me, “When I see these boys I am 
always reminded of Ronald Colman. 
That'll give you an idea of my age.” 

Sand-covered hills stretched out 
all around us. 


“Oh, I am so sick of looking at 
the sand and the dry earth and the 
mountains. One day I said to 
Etienne, ‘Let’s have some trees in 
this Johnny Weissmuller paradise, 
for heaven’s sake.’ So he said he 
would plant some trees. He started 
with one—and do you know how 
long it took him, overseeing two 
men, to plant that one little tree? 
Two days. 

“It made me think of dear old 
Chunky. We looked at that house 
in Palm Beach—what a lovely little 
house it was—right on the water. 
Chunky said, ‘I’m glad you like it, 
dear.” So | said, ‘I’m just crazy 
about it, only on that side it’s a lit- 
tle bare, don’t you think?” 

“Well, Chunky said nothing, 
that’s the kind of a sweet guy he 
was. Next day a fleet of trucks arrive 
and a gang with equipment—and 
before dark they put up a grove of 
forty-foot-high coconut trees. 

“When I told that to Etienne he 
stuck his nose in the air and, with 
his usual sneer, he said : ‘Formidable, 
les Americains !~ 

At this point of the recital the car 
revolted—the smell of steam signaled 
that the water was about gone. 

“Oh God, the radiator,” said the 
countess. ““What time is it?” 

“Four-thirty.” 

Everybody got out of the car and 
stretched. 

“Isn't b’ond—and _beauti- 
ful?” said Mohammed looking at 
the countess. 


she 
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An Arab on a donkey came along 
and Mohammed said to me: “Give 
me a hundred francs.” The Arab 
was dispatched for water. The sun 
was so hot that everyone sat in the 
limited shade of the car. 

“That smell reminded me of Palm 
Beach again,” said the countess to 
her friend. “It was our anniversary, 
and Chunky had the Cadillac dealer 
send over a new convertible for me. 
It was orchid-gray with blue me- 
tallic upholstery—very chic. We 
were going to spend the week end 
celebrating with some friends at 
Lake Okeechobee. We started out 
for the first ride in the new car and 
suddenly there was the same smell— 
like this. And the car stopped. The 
dealer hadn't checked the radiator. 

“Chunky knew nothing about 
cars, so I told him what was wrong; 
| could smell it. Luckily there was a 
canal at the side of the road, and | 
said to Chunky, ‘Open up the 
trunk, darling, and get the hot- 
water bottle out of my bag.’ So he 
got it out. ‘What do you want me 
to do with this?’ he said. I told him 
to go down to the canal and get 
some water to put in the radiator. 
But he was afraid of snakes, so | 
made twenty trips—and then the 
engine started again.” 

Water in Africa is rare, there was 
no canal at the side of the road and 
it was an hour before the Arab re- 
turned with a goatskin filled with 
water. A goatskin barely holds 
enough water to fill two pails, so we 
continued slowly toward a small 
town on the outskirts of which was 
the Domaine Jolicoeur, as the count- 
ess referred to her b/ed. 

Turning off the main road we 
came to a large dusty field at the end 
of which some orange trees had 
been planted; the lane to the house 
was not yet built, but jogging over 
rough ground we finally arrived at 
a bare stone and cement structure 
which was guarded by an Arab. He 
looked like a buzzard that had just 
fed and was busy rearranging his 
feathers. His eyes had black, pin- 
point pupils. It is surprising that the 
burnooses they wear remain a shade 
of white, for they are dragged about 
and slept in. He was using the door 
of the house for an armchair and 
looked so comfortable that he 
seemed to be in bed. He attained an 
upright position and handed the keys 
to the countess. 

“Here are our treasures, secure 
from the Russians,” she said as she 
opened a lock on an outer and then 
on an inner door of steel. Inside in 
dim light were chandeliers, several 
paintings, rugs and packing cases, 
the bases of lamps, bibelots and 
statuary standing on assorted furni- 

Continued on Page 138 
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Continued from Page 136 
ture. The whole thing had the smell 
of apartment life suspended. 

The only gay note was provided 
by cases of gin stacked to the 
ceiling in one corner. 

“That's from Chunky,” said the 
countess, with tears in her voice. 
“He sends me a case a month.” 

Looking for an album of photo- 
graphs, the countess went through 
the contents of a packing case and 
found an old Christmas box of gift 
Stationery—very good paper, deckle- 
edged—and on it was printed in gold: 


Mrs. Sam Schumacher 
West Englewood, N. J. 


And the telephone number was 
there, also in gold. 

“I’ve started to throw this away 
a hundred times,” said the countess, 
and then, with great tenderness, she 
put it back in the case. 

On a cement surface that was to 
be a tiled terrace facing the Atlas 
Mountains were four deck chairs 
and a folding table. Across the ter- 
race, temporary barracklike living 
quarters had been constructed pend- 
ing the completion of the villa. The 
servant was watering the solitary 
tree. The countess locked up the 
treasure and we drove to the hotel. 


“IT wouldn't dream of staying out 
there alone after dark,” she said. 

The lobby of the hotel had an air 
of obligatory welcome, like that of 
a dentist’s waiting room. 

A waiter in a white jacket served 
us. The countess remarked that he 
did not know how old he was; he 
always said that he had been born 
in the year the Sultan arrived. He 
must have been close to a hundred. 
He was, however, smiling and will- 
ing; he chased flies off the table and 
brought ice and glasses while the 
countess went to her room for a 
bottle of American gin and one of 
French vermouth. As she mixed dry 
Martinis, she said, “Every evening 
around this time, | have a little flag 
raising of my own. Nobody can take 
that away from me. Oh, how I miss 
the fun. Nobody has anything here 
like the laughs we had in New 
York.” There was a pause, then she 
passed the cocktails and said: “Well, 
here’s to the United States of Amer- 
ica. Eisenhower will hold the fort 
there and | will hold it here.” A 
radio emitted, appropriately, While 
Your Heart Aches. 

The main course of the dinner 
was a hemp-colored, stringy chicken, 
with a salad of oranges followed by 
coffee. We left in the morning and, 
by way of Marrakech, drove over 
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the tortuous route of the High Atlas 
to Taroudant. In Marrakech I 
bought a copy of the Paris Herald, 
and Mohammed, who read it as I 
drove, said that he never wanted to 
see America. | asked him why, and 
he said that it was an uncivilized 
country; he read this: 
BEARD CONSCIOUS 

New York, Nov. 29, (AP) Michael 
Fernandez, 17-year-old high-school pu- 
pil, shaved off his beard after a police 
court judge told him he would be sent 
to jail if he kept it, because it was a 
“distracting influence’ in the school 
and community. 


“Such a thing would start a war 
here—not even the French would 
dare to do that to the last of the 
natives,” observed Mohammed. 

In the life of the traveler there is 
often a period of unrelieved tedium, 
such as I had experienced since leav- 
ing Tangier. At such times one won- 
ders why one didn’t stay home. But, 
sometimes, after such dreariness 
there comes sudden reward. 

On the road to Taroudant, this 
happened. We approached the city 
toward dusk on a first-class road, 
passing little villages encircled by 
fences of cactus, and the dry, 
boulder-strewn bed of a river that 
is torrential in the rainy season, and 
drove beside groves of olive trees 


hundreds of years old. Used to sur- 
prises and spectacles in nature, | 
nevertheless found myself aston- 
ished at the sudden emergence of 
the walled city. It was like walking 
through a lot in Hollywood, perhaps 
one in which Cecil B. De Mille was 
given free hand, and upon opening 
the door of the largest of the studios 
finding yourself on a mammoth set 
ready for shooting. | use this simile 
advisedly, for Taroudant, at eve- 
ning, is Outside things real. 

It feels and smells of stagecraft. 
If one were allowed the word “fan- 
tastic’’ once in a period of years, 
here one could safely place it. 

The city has about 13,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is entered by seven barbaric 
portals, the most important of which 
leads to a courtyard as vast as that 
of Versailles. Towers and bastions, 
courts, ramparts—all are constructed 
of pounded red earth. Into one of 
these walls a Christian maiden has 
been walled, for the blood of such 
virgins is said to hold the earth 
together. On the towers storks have 
built nests. White street lamps smear 
light on a few houses; the inner city 
is a mass of humble homes painted 
white and as close as the cells in a 
wasps’ nest. Where the street light 
fails, the ink of night, black-blue, 
reaches down; as you drive about, 
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the graceful minaret of a mosque 
protrudes out of darkness now and 
then. It is a silent place of shadows, 
and of white figures moving. You 
go through another portal and think 
yourself in open country, for the 
headlights of the car diffuse in dust 
and distance, but as you stare out 
into darkness a wall appears, and 
there are new towers, and another 
portal, and you find that you are in 
another of the vast courtyards. 

You drive out of the city beside 
many towers and ramparts . . . it is 
majestic and savage, and as silent as 
if its inhabitants were all white- 
robed ghosts—you will never forget 
it. | looked for the house of Baron 
Pellenc who has a b/ed in Taroudam. 
There are no markings, no street 
names. After I repeated the name of 
my friend a few times, an ancient 
Arab said, “Oh, the Barro,” and 
pointed the way to a hidden road 
that led through the old olive trees. 

Out of the darkness appeared a 
red tower, an immense door, in un- 
certain light. A turbaned Berber in 
a white robe that flowed from his 
neck to the ground, with his hands 
folded, stood suddenly in the gar- 
den, more like a plant than a man. 
And after a while the face of the 
host was there. African night hides 
things as if with veils, and objects 
come out at you slowly—a tiled 
walk, the golden-greenish plumage 
of a peacock, a white interior, and 
now the Berber, again like a plant, 
his feet sunk into a rug of sheep pelts 
that covered the floor. 

The house emerged white and 
vast, a Moorish villa conceived in 
the Palm Beach tradition—cool and 
elaborately surrounded by tiled pa- 
tios. It had king-size bathtubs and a 
vast swimming pool. Baron Pellenc 
matched all this. He was a tall, 
heavy man, yet he was graceful 
when he bent over the hand of even 
the smallest woman as he bestowed 
his greeting kiss; and, like most big 
men, he was gallant to his wife, 
an American woman of wealth 
and beauty. He was sort of a local 
Addison Mizner, overflowing with 
jokes, vitality and hospitality. He 
also had the French aristocrat’s 
manner with servants, coddling them 
one minute, scolding them the next. 

The driving had exhausted me. 
After a pleasant dinner it was ab- 
solutely quiet, except for frogs and a 
bird that said: “Oheh, oheh, oheh,” 
until at last I feel asleep. 

The Berber’s name turned out to 
be Omar. The baron’s hospitality 
was exemplary. “Omar, bring some 
Scotch.” “Omar, make us a dry 
Martini.” “Omar, where is my cam- 
era?” “Omar, bring some soda.” 

The barcen is an optimist. As yet 
Taroudant has not been discovered 
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by L’Office Morocain du Tourisme; 
it is not featured in the itineraries of 
Thomas Cook & Son or the Amer- 
ican Express Company. But the 
baron is farsighted and sees a fu- 
ture for the area. Next day he took 
me to a plain set against the snow- 
covered Atlas Mountain and facing 
the ramparts of Taroudant. There 
he is constructing a hotel or, rather, 
a super tourist court. In a forest of 
palm trees will be a series of com- 
pact, self-contained villas with every 
modern convenience. It was all 
staked out and an Arab with a 
pickax was digging the first ditch. 
The baron will call it The Golden 
Gazelle, since gazelles are plentiful 
here. There are two kinds of them, 
one the mountain gazelle which has 
straight horns, and the gazelle of the 
flatlands with horns shaped like a 
lyre. There are several of each, tame 
as dogs. “I have tried to cross them,” 
said the baron, “but they are exces- 
sive snobs. The lyre one will have 
nothing to do with the mountain 
type, but he is not above flirting with 
a common lady goat.” 

Near where The Golden Gazelle 
shall eventually stand are two 
mounds, and it was explained that 
the pasha had executed malefactors 
in the region before the French took 
over. One hill accounts for the 
bodies and the other for the heads 
of the condemned. Burying them in 
parts was thought to double the 
punishment, for the Mussulman is 
supposed to present himself at the 
gate of Paradise in one piece. The 
practice has not long been discon- 
tinued, since the French did not 
take over Taroudant until 1917. We 
went back to the villa. 

The baron said to Omar, darkly, 
“About the feast for tomorrow ——” 


“Yes,” said Omar. “I am pre- 
pared.” He took us to the pantry 
and showed us the plates and the 
silver all clean and two dozen thick 
glasses, such as one finds near the 
washbasin of a third-rate hotel. 


“Where do these glasses come 
from?” asked the baron. 

Omar stepped back out of the 
baron’s reach and mumbled, “Oh, | 
went to the souk and bought them.” 

“But what happened to those 
beautiful glasses we had?” 

Omar took another step back. 
“What beautiful glasses?” 

The baron followed him. ““Those 
I bought in Casa, last year.” 

Omar looked at the baron’s riding 
crop. “That is just it—last year.” 

“That's the trouble with beautiful 
glasses,” said the baron, turning to 
me, “those that aren't broken, dis- 
appear.” The Arab lives from day 
to day. He has an underlying pessi- 
mism in all things. 
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When two Arabs meet, they never 
say: “Everything fine?” Instead 
they ask: “Nothing bad?’’—the 
underlying meaning of which is: 
“What awful thing has befallen 
thee today?” 

The conversation then continues 
as follows: 

“Your house?” 

“Nothing bad.” 

“Your children?” 

“Nothing bad.” 

“Your health?” 

“Nothing bad.” 

And then both at the same time 
cry out loudly: “Abdullah! Abdul- 
lah!”’—meaning, “Grace to Allah.” 

Next day, the baron’s feast was in 
preparation. 


“You will enjoy the best we have 
to offer—a dish that is for sultans 
and kings,” he said. 

The result was, in truth, a memo- 
rable meal. Early that morning there 
arrived an old Arab with gray hair 
and beard. He poured water on the 
earth near a primitive, conical stove 
built of clay. Nearby a ram was 
tethered to a tree. The Arab slaugh- 
tered the animal by severing its head ; 
he hung the body on the tree and let 
it bleed, while he removed the pelt 
and the intestines. He cut a strong 
forked limb from an olive tree, re- 
moved the bark, impaled the ram on 
it so that the crutch of the branch held 
it about a foot off the ground. 

Inside the oven dry wood was 
burning. He frequently washed the 
ram’s carcass and checked on the 
fire. All these preparations were 
done in silence. 

When the oven was at last suffi- 
ciently hot, he took out the embers. 
Then he cleaned the ashes from the 
round opening on the top—the 
great waves of heat rising allowed 
him only to flick his hand over it, 
but the disturbed air blew the ashes 
away. He sprinkled water inside the 
oven; it hissed and turned to steam. 
Then he got a wire, secured the mut- 
ton to the branch and placed it inside 
the cone of the oven. 

He mixed some mud and closed 
the opening on top, then took some 
of the dung of the animal and placed 
it in a cuplike depression which he 
made atop the oven. When this dung 
is dry, the meat is done. He made 
more mud, and wherever he saw 
steam escaping from the oven, he 
smeared mud and closed the cracks. 
He then washed his hands and 
wrapped up the head of the ram, the 
intestines, lung, heart, and so forth, 
all into the pelt, for that was his pay. 

The cooking took two hours; at 
the end of that time an opening was 
made at the top of the oven. Pro- 
tecting his hands with 2 towel, he 
lifted out the mutton and rushed it 
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in your car than ever before. While 
horsepower skyrocketed, crankcase 
capacities stayed the same or were 
reduced, Now, when just five quarts 
of oil must lubricate engines of more 
than 200 horsepower, only the best 
oil will stand up. And loss of just one 
quart means 20% to 25% of all your 


oil is gone—a potential engine hazard. 
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to a low table set up on the grass. 
The guests, seated on pillows, ate 
with their fingers. The outside of the 
ram had the texture of the crust of 
homemade bread. It was the most 
tasteful mutton I have ever experi- 
enced, truly fit for a pasha. 

At this party was an officer of the 
Foreign Legion. He talked of his 
various assignments, and it seemed 
routine to him that he had been 
through the war in Europe, that he 
had been shipped out to Indo-China, 
and that now, with a skeleton force, 
he was in command of this vast 
region. He had humor and, having 
spent much time with Americans, he 
was extremely fond of things Amer- 
ican, and he even came to the de- 
fense of the American husband. 

Also at the party there were the 
Count and Countess Jolicoeur, and 
another American woman married 
to a Frenchman; and the conversa- 
tion at One point turned to the posi- 
tion of women in various countries. 


Phrases come through the general 
talk, such as: “She wanted security . . . 
that’s all she cares about . . 
married for money. . 


. SO she 
. of course 
they're unhappy. ...” “Who are you 
talking about—French women?...” 
“No-no-no, we are talking about 
your women... .”” ““Money-money- 
money that’s all they think 
about. ... Take Jacques—his wife 
dresses like a princess and he gives 
her nothing. .. .” “Well, we know 
how she does it... .” “I beg your 
pardon. “Is she happy?” 
“Well—she married Jacques in the 
hope that he would inherit some 
money from his mother .. . she 
is seventy-five and will live to be a 
hundred. .. .”” “You have no idea 
what it is to be divorced in Paris... 
the only way it was finally accom- 
plished was . . . | started to cry, and 
the French judge came to my rescue 
with his own handkerchief... .” 
“Oh, you know I got a clipping from 
America .. . Bing Crosby was play- 
ing golf in France, it said, and sud- 
denly he saw ahead of him a golfer 
followed by a caddie carrying his 
heavy bag and this caddie was a 
little old woman over sixty, so Bing 
took the picture—I can show it to 
you—that gives you an idea about 
the lot of women in France.” 

“Sure, she’s lucky not to scrub 
floors in the Metro—what did you 
say?” 


“| just told the Capitaine, here, of 


that dinner we went to, darling—in 
New York—where your sister's hus- 
band washed the dishes.” 

The Capitaine, who had humor, 
said to Count Jolicoeur, “Stop 
worrying, Etienne. Electricity will 
free the American male from house- 


hold drudgery.” THE END 
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HAUNTED HOUSE 


Most guests leave here with a feeling 
of being haunted. Haunted by memories 
that keep whispering 

“Come back, come 

back."’ They 

usually do, 


too. 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 63 years 
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STEPHEN FOSTER 
TOUR 
Continued from Page 97 


place in winter. Nor do accounts of 
his trip mention Federal Hill. And 
the song itself—in Stephen’s first 
draft of My Old Kentucky Home, he 
called it Poor Uncle Tom, Good 
Night—indicates that he was trying 
to write a plantation ballad based on 
the most-talked-about fictional char- 
acter of the day, the old slave in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

But whether Stephen wrote My 
Old Kentucky Home in the Rowan 
house or somewhere else, the flavor 
of Foster is here, and that is what 
chiefly matters. Legendary or not, 
Federal Hill certainly looks the part 
of “my old Kentucky home.” I wan- 
dered in the park among tall groves 
of maple and oak where “the birds 
make music all the day” and lin- 
gered in the little graveyard where 
Judge Rowan’s slaves are buried. 

| walked back to the house, where 
the voices of the guides drifted 
through the open door. “. . . The 
rosewood piano with mother-of- 
pearl keys,” | heard the recital, 
“where Stephen Foster composed 
My Old Kentucky Home... .” It was 
time to go, and whoever the lady was 
that he adjured to weep no more, I 
doffed my hat to her and bade 
Stephen’s own farewell to “my old 
Kentucky home, good night.” 


The final lap of a Stephen Foster 
tour takes you to New York, where 
he moved in 1860 and where he 
-pent the last four years of his life. 
it was, he could profess, a business 
move. He was a “name,” whose 
songs were in demand, and in New 
York he could be near his publish- 
ers. But despair also prompted his 
flight. He was broke. Jane had left 
him. And Pittsburgh, with his fam- 
ily either dead or scattered, was the 
loneliest place in the world. 

The picture we reconstruct of 
Stephen in New York is that of a 
man arriving with a forlorn deter- 
mination to get back on his feet, 
only to crack up in utter and per- 
haps merciful defeat. He worked in 
New York, but there were only 
flashes of the old touch—in Old 
Black Joe, which he probably wrote 
before leaving Pittsburgh, and in 
Beautiful Dreamer, his last really 
good song. 

Alone and with no one to care for 
him, he went downhill fast. Ac- 
counts tell of a friendless, rum- 
soaked Foster living his last days in 
a cheap Bowery rooming house, a 
dismal ragged figure writing songs 
on brown wrapping paper and tak- 
ing them around to music halls and 


publishers, accepting what he could 
get for them. Few New Yorkers 
recognized in the frayed character 
sloshing along the winter pave- 
ments, with no overcoat and holes in 
his shoes, the Stephen C. Foster, 
whose fame was on paper, yet he 
seemed, according to one witness, 
“oblivious to misery.” 

One morning he was found on the 
floor of his room. Evidently he had 
stumbled across the wash basin, 
which broke and cut a deep gash in 
his neck. He died three days later, a 
charity patient in Bellevue Hospital. 
His epitaph was in his pocket, cheat- 
ing Death, perhaps, out of the last 
word, for Stephen's life ends with 
“dear friends and gentle hearts” 
on a note of triumph, the peculiar 
triumph that is the gift of the Magi 
to dreamers of his magnitude. 

In New York there are two places 
you want to visit to fillout the Foster 
story. You look for his last abode, 
the hotel at 15 Bowery, and it is gone, 
replaced by a building with a Chinese 
tong society upstairs and a beanery 
on the street where dreary denizens 
hunch morosely at the tables. 

“Yeah, this is the spot,” the 
stocky, gray-haired proprietor, a 
man named Fuerst, tells you. “Ev- 
ery year somebody comes around 
and wants to put up a plaque. It’s 
O.K. by me, but so far nothing hap- 
pens.” Fuerst’s threadbare custom- 
ers are not impressed by plaques 
and he knows tourists are not likely 
to be tempted by his forty-five-cent 
veal-cutlet special. 

In 1940 Foster made a jump, so to 
speak, from the Bowery to the upper 
end of town. Seventy-six years after 
his death, recognized as America’s 
greatest composer, he was elected to 
the Hall of Fame at New York Uni- 
versity. Here on the Bronx palisades 
overlooking the Harlem River you 
walk along the open-air colonnades 
whose niches and busts lend an au- 
gust presence to the rooftops of the 
city, and you find Stephen in his 
bronze stillness between Whistler 
and Daniel Boone. His is the young- 
est, saddest face of all. In this Val- 
halla of great Americans he is the 
only one whose gift was music, and 
his inscription, appropriately enough, 
is unlike any of the others. You may 
be stirred by the sayings under the 
other effigies of profound minds, 
but here was a heart. The inscrip- 
tion has his name: Stephen Collins 
Foster. You read his dates. And 
the rest is just a snatch of song, a 
few bars and **e simple words: 


Way down upon de Swanee ribber, 
Far, far away. 


That’s all it says, spelling out his 
own gentle dreams for all mankind. 
THE END 
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* If You Like History 


Confederate footprints are everywhere... 
the First Capitol of the Confederacy .. . 
President Jefferson Davis’ White House 

. scores of relics and scenes which fig- 
ured in American history . . . {t was also 
in this land of six flags where DeSoto 
fought Indian Chief Tuskaloosa . . . See 
Moundville Indian Museum with Indian 
temples and burial pits. 


If You Like Fishing 


Giant artificial lakes, numerous rivers and 
streams plus the waters of the bright Gulf 
of Mexico make Alabama a fisherman's 
Hook into White Lake Bass 
(striped Bass), Crappie, White Perch, 
Trout, Bream and other fresh water fish 
or Tarpon, Cavalla, Ling, Redfish, Mack- 
erel and Bonita in the Gulf, 


If You Like the Water 


Beaches, boats, water skiing and fishing 
mentioned above make Alabama a favo- 





haven. 
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numerous rivers and streams, Alabama's + = 


*Litthe Great Lakes” offer a 3,000-mile 
shore-line in the TVA area. Guntersville 


is the South’s “motor boat racing capital.” 
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If You Like Colorful Scenery 


Distant mountains and Goldenrod and 
colorful leaves of mixed hues during Ala- 
bama’s “Indian Summer” will please your 





eye... There's much, much more to see 
in Alabama: Ante bellum homes, lush 
cattle lands, cotton fields, giant hydro- 


electric dams, industrialization expansion, 
historic Mobile, good football. 
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ALABAMA 
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Highways anc accommodations are excellent, Food is good and rates reasonable. 
For full details, write Dept. of Publicity & Information, Room 101, State ¢ apitol, 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Gordon Persons 

Governor of Alabama 
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BE COMFORTABLE WITH NEK-EEZ... 
the perfect neck-rest pillow! 
Scientifically designed, it provides utmost comfort- 
Supports sensitive neck, shoulder and back muscles: 


@ when traveling 
@ reading, lounging, 


@ convalescing — 
wonderful for shut-ins 


watching television © ordered by physicians and nurses 


Complete with removable, washable, zippered cover. 


Soft Kapok filled . « « $4.95 ppd. 
FOAM RUBBER filled .. . . $5.95 ppd. 
Deluxe Evropean goose down filled . $7.95 ppd. 
Additional zippered covers. . . ea. $1.35 ppd. 


NEK-REST—new 


inflatable and de- 


flatable plastic utility PLLOW, only . $1.98 ppd. 


No C.0.0.'s 


please. New York City residents 


odd 3% sales tax. Send for new catalog. 
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Riding lovers the world over buy 
from us by mail ~ because riding 
apparel is our ONLY business! 
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rect style, perfect fit ‘a lower 
prices on all types riding gear 
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\ holiday for every room: This time of year, after a 


summer of more or less roughing it at the seashore or in the moun- 





tains, homemaking instincts are likely to return with increased fervor. 
Here’s a way you can slake your domestic drive with little touches 


that will add a new glow to each room in your house without wrecking 


Breakfast Room Cheer 

“Good Morning!” motif features 
rooster on mat and napkin. 
Imported linen with red/black, 
blue/black, or green/black design. 
Napkin can double as place 

mat. Two mats and two napkins, 
$4.50, postpaid. Church Hill 
Barn, 879 Bernardston Road, 







Greenfield, Mass. 





Boudoir Addenda 
Embroidered boxes handmade 






in Portugal have a yarn-and-sequin 





floral pattern on white cotton, 





are lined with cotton floral print. For 





jewelry, pins, odds and ends. Oval box, 
4%” long, $2.25; round box, 2!” 
$1.50. Postpaid. Pahlman Previews, 
Inc., 231 E. Sist St., N.Y¥.C. 22 








For a Holiday Library 

A hand-hammered aluminum wastebasket with 
a map of the world worked on one side. 

Can be cleaned with soap and water. 14” high. 
$15, postpaid. The Selden Cooper Shop, 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N.C. 
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table. Hand-screened, permanently 
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SHOPPER 


the vacation-depleted bank account. Or, if you still have some bread- 


and-butter obligations left from summer week ends, the twelve sug- 


gestions below are all gifts that are guaranteed to make house-happy 


hosts even happier. If that’s not enough, for several dozen other irresist- 


ible ideas, see the colorful mail-order bazaar that surrounds The Shopper. 





Kitehen Art 

Hand-printed in five colors on 

white linen, these kitchen pictures 

capture a gay and charming past 

within their black box frames. Early 

American Painted Tin,9” x 17”, $4.75. 
Early American Kitchen Ware, 10” 

12”, $4.50. Postpaid. Ruth Herleman 

Studio, S. 42nd St., Quincy, Ill. 





foreign coins, this tough black- 
composition ash tray is a bright note 
for any room. Burn- and stain- 
proof and chip resistant. | 
$6; 8” long, $4. Postpaid. The 
Village Venders, 11733 Barrington 


Court, Los Angeles 49. 








Treasure Tray 
Bordered with unusual and attractive 


1” long, 


Dining Deluxe 

Meeuws old Dutch pewter 

made from antique molds lends a 
touch of 18th Century elegance 

to the dinner table. The high luster 
is natural and surface is 


unvarnished. Sugar bowl, 4*4” 
” Set, $16, 
postpaid. Bonwit Teller, 

721 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22 


high, creamer 2*4 


For Bathtub Readers 

The “Hang-it” magazine rack gets 

your reading out of splash range and dresses 
up the wall. Handy in any other room 
as well, it holds 18 magazines and 

has a special fastener to prevent marring 
walls. Simulated black wrought iron. 
$3.95, postpaid. Walters Crafts, 

126 W. 54th St., N.Y.C. 19 


perfect 


e 5 a masterpiece 
Make any meal a work of 


Onion Soup , | 
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art....with French Style *- 


Crosse & Blackwell 
OOUp ohelf— 

























FINE FOODS SINCE 1706 






ns ~- ycur grocer’s now, or write for 


| name of nearest dealer to: Crosse 
| & Blackwell, Baltimore 24, Md. 

















Send 25c tor this 
fascinating Catalogue 


of FARLY 
AME RICAN | 





hundreds of tems orsembled i ene 
ar fargo, fescinating Fully iMveroted 
paren ol evectebte by mer 6! medes proves bem hestern 
Stererdge where ertisens will pty the old creMs Our town vs the 
=) heme of the coleb.ered Old Sturbridge Village = revenstructed 
New tngtend museum community of « century onde hel oge 
which hes heonsed us exchewvely ve repreduce Village antique 


Enjoy the West in 
Your Own Home! 


with 


KODACHROME SLIDES = 


slides | 4 - capture the natura! scenic 
beauty of our Western Wonderland. 
Their superb detail, composition, and 
color reproduction are unequalled any- 
where in the world, yet are offered to 
you at lowest prices for slides 
on Kodachrome film. 

Determine the quality of 
West-View slides before pur- 









beautiful 2x2 


rofessionally photographed 


ferninure. Over 2,000 reproductions —« “Treeswre Trove of 
Amerone 


1 Reproduction Furniture, chairs, beds, mirrors, rags, ete. 
finished and wafinished. China, Sandwich and Milk Glass, 
Y= ae Fireplace Leuipment — Weathervanes. Wroeght 


c by aimply sending for 
a Western “Slide Tour” (18 
slides and text) ON APPROVAL, 
indicating which Western Na- 
tiona] Park you would be most interested in seeing. 
No minimum purchase. 


APPROVAL 













ee “Mardware—Fernitere Grasses, Toleware, Grass, Copper 
Ss Mandreds of Gifts with an Early American Flaver—trom Le 
2 Botties to Bells % 








Add to your slide collection the West-View way... 
alides you will be proud to show...from the pioneers 
in this unusual color slide service. 


1518 Montana St. 


APPROVAL SET AND FREE SLIDE CATALOG 








WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FIRST 


West-View 


Santa Manica, Calif. 





BEAUTIFUL TILT OUT STORAGE BINS 
OPEN AND CLOSE—WITH ONE HAND! 


A clever kitchen wife must have designed these slick, 
removable canisters that tlt in and out, require no lids 
to fumble with, and in addition give extra usable space 
on top. Cabinet sits on a shelf or hangs on the wall and 
needs no ‘ ‘clearance space. Gives any kiuchen the 
modern | ‘custom-built Mook Gleaming white enamel 
has chrome knobs; 2 bins hold 5 Ibs., other 2 bins hold 
2 Ibs. Wonderful for coffee, tea, flour, sugar, etc 
Stands 9's” high, top is 20” wide and 65%” deep. Onl 
$9.95, plus 50c for insured delivery. 10-day money back 
guarantee. Send check or money order today! Write for 
FREE Catalog. 





MRS. DAMAR, 331 DAMAR BUILDING, NEWARK 5, N. J. 





on 110 of European 220 volts, A.C.1 @ Durable, heat 


TINY 6” ELECTRIC TRAVEL IRO 


WITH THESE BIG-IRON FEATURES: 


@ Heats instantly! @ Center dial for wool, linen, rayon, cotton, silk! @ Red 
signal light shows when iron is ot desired heat! @ Heavy sole plate! @ Operates 
i ft handie! @ Fine 





tipper case included! @ Weizhs only 2 pounds! 
The “Travia” Electric bvor 


space or effort to 
last and la 





Write for Free Catalog 











HOLIDAY /OCTOBER 


When in N. Y., visit one of our 7 well located 


1 does everything your 
big family-size iron will do-— yet it takes so 
carry with you. And it’s bu 
st. Only $9.95, postpaid. Hoffritz quar 
antees you'll love it--or you may return it in 10 
days for refund. Send check or money 


order 


HOFFRITZ, Dept. H-10, 49 East 34th St.. New York 16, N. Y, 


shops 
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now! 


HOFFRITZ ry IT! 
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UaNneg, 
FOR MEN 


The Luxury Hairdressing 


oa 
men who care 
“Suave’ 
tdittimatell b 









































regularly JO 
Money back ond keep the 


flask.,.if not delighted 


iry me 











| 
| 
Just sprink | 
grilling or broiling. Enjoy true hickory-smoked, | 


outdoor 


le on meats, fish or poultry before 


barbecve taste! Glorify hamburg- 


a ers into zesty treats. Send 65¢ for big “4-lb 


jor, or 


send $1.00 and we'll include 45¢ jar 


“SEASON-ALL,” the all-new seasoning for 


all-round cooking 


Nu-Way Foods, 760 


Edgewood, N. E., Atlanta, Ga., Dept. 10H. 





Write for 
cologne, 


Venus Corp., 


perfume, 














the new 
tartan plaid | 


Venus 


TTLE | 
UARD | 
$450 


Red, Yellow or Green 
| 


Holds your favorite fifth 


Or quart on plane or 
Pullman or anywhere! 
Heavily pases to resist 
bumps and shocks 
absorbs stray te akage ‘and 
protects your wardrobe 
if you pack 
a bottle in your bag 


from stains 


Venus Quort Bottle Guard alse 
avoilable in Suede Cloth or 
fine Faille Plastic ot $3.25, 
colors Maroon, Green, Tan 
there's a bottle guard for 
babies’ milk or medicine! 


1170 Bway, New York 1, WN. Y. 


foider 









Carly Am 


314" 


Direct 
to you 
from 

factory 
at only 


$14.95 





Write for FR 
catalog 
(Exp. « 
No COD sf 


Dept. Y-103, Statesville, North Carolina 


x 16%" 
x 20° high 


uatimshed 


erican 


TOY-CHEST BENCH 
















fa hel . 
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Bedside Boon 

A fluffy, long-haired sheepskin that 
makes stepping out of bed a pleasure. 
Approximately 4’x2%’, it is beauti- 
fully finished and comes in natural 
(a honey-yellow color) or white. 


—— 
$12.95, postpaid 





HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


Treasure Island, 


157 Federal Street, 


Boston 10. 





























me. 





Design for Dens 

A four-gun rack that combines effec- 
tive display and safety. Single key 
locks in guns at the same time it locks 
ammunition/gear drawer. Hand- 
crafted knotty pine in honey tone or 
mahogany finish. 28” high. $19.95, 
express collect. Yield House, Box 179, 
North Conway, N.H. 
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astrated. Specially fea- 
Iwn”’ and “Shutterbug 
nped, self-addressed enve- 
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CORCORAN, 


FREE — The New 
Corcoran Catalog 
for Fall & Winter 


Hundreds of carefully 
selected items for the 
outdoorsman the 
clothing, footwear and 
equipment you need for 
enjoyi Sotperes.cqae- 
ing and fishing. Com- 
pletely illustrated. Write 
for free copy today. 


INC. 


Stoughton, Mass. 





Box HC-10 


SMOKED RAINBOW TROUT 
A GOURMET'S PATE 


ready for | 

nique 4 

any Pant ** 4 dozen tins. 
6.25 for 6 lL. 10 6 ach-POSTPAID 
Write for Descriptive VALLEY 
Booklet FARM 


COLORADO SPRINGS. COLORADO 


HIGH 















Write for 





FREE Catalog 
» N-50, Srockton, 











ee with hand-rubbed 


$15. 95 eee Pine finish 
Jeff Elliot Craftemen 





MOUNTAIN MEADOWS... 





ERVES FROM OREGON 





for 


CHRISTMAS GIVING 








“CHUCK WAGON" BOX. Fiv 


Oregon W 
with Hazel 
with Kerne!s 


forest sprays 


1919 N. Argyle, Portland 17, Ore. iL 


| 

id Blackberry, Greengage Preserves, Prus 

‘ , . | 

its on n W Strawberry, Apt t | 
gift packed ir t x decorated wit! 


ana nes 


Shipped prepaid, wees | 
JANE AMHERST 


HOLIDAY 


} women and children. Satisfaction assured. 
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GIFT 
| CATALOG 


~ Reg ady Nowy . 


THE VERMON 
4 CROSSROADS Stuer 
WATERBURY 7, yr 
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Our old-fashioned country store sample book 
and originality for men, 





offers gifts of taste 


| 
4 





Write 120 words per minute. Age no obstacle. 

Ant« Ea ‘ ‘ | ra 
| for a bet posit N slly used 
| a office s y ex 




















SOUTHWESTERN PLANTER GROUP 


Colorful, gay. long-lasting . six perfect cactus 
plantas, all unusual varieties. Decorative, easy -to- 


care for for dens, knickknack shelves ... for 
a gift that will keep on giving 
SDOO for set of six, 
including trays, Postpaid 





SPRINGER’S, P.0. Box 577, El Paso, Texas 

















OVER $10,000 


PAID FOR PICTURES | 1 









120 words per minute — * FASTER) 
' oO 200,90 


e) 


“ 


id Hawa 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET TO 


| Speedwritin 


10-3, 55 W. 42 St, N.Y, 36 








OocToREer 











TODAY! 


|NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 30, 10 W. 33 St. New York 1, N.Y. 














For Gourmet Dinners 

These exquisitely-shaped cheese 
knives end a party dinner with a 
flourish. 8” long, stainless-steel 


blades. With teak or rosewood 

















handle, $3.25 each; with ebony, 











$3.95. Postpaid. Salisbury Artisans, 


40 Washinee St., Salisbury, Conn. 


























A 





Foster House, 











Style for the Foyer 
A slim and graceful umbrella stand, 
light and easy to move. 

Frame is brass; removable liner 

and detachable handle are metal with 
black finish. $10.95, 


express collect. 
15 Cole Court, 


Princeville, Il. 





Note 





Please do not send any unsolicited 
sam ples to be considered for thiscolumn. Send 
only photographs and descriptions of items.) 








THE SAN JUAN BEACHCOMBER 
419-23rd, Bellingham, Wash. 









HICKORY SMOKED PORK SA 


Packed 3 Ibs. in cloth bag 


Kentucky recipe of finest Gover 
spected meat. Requires no refr 
Shipped postpaid in sanitary conta 


OLD-FASHIONED KENTUCKY 


only $2.40 postpaid (80c Ib 
Delicious, old-fashioned, mild flavored hick- 
ory smoked pork sausage made with old 


pound guaranteed delicious or money back 
COUNTRY HAMS—95c per Ib. plus postage. 


Trovtman’s Meat Products, Rt. #2, Henderson, Ky. 


USAGE 


nment In- 
igeration, 
iner. Every 





Talhot Clothes Have the Look... 







the look vou love at first sight. 
Livable, lovable clothes for your chil- 
I dren and you. Clothes that fit and 


flatter and wear. Write today for 
your free Fall-Winter Catalog. 


a aleots 


Dept. H10, Hingham, Massachusetts 





Smm and I6mm DUPLICATES 


16mm REDUCED to 8mm + 8mm ENLARGED 
COLOR or BLACK and WHITE 
8mm ANIMATED 


TITLES MADE TO ORDER 


FREE SAMPLE TITLE 


U.S. PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


442 ROGERS AVENUE « 


TITLES témm 


BROOKLYN 25,WN.Y 


to 16mm 


CORP. 








Merry Xmas, $1 

Delightful Cookies for all ages. Easily made. They 
are lovely. Recipe, directions. Flower Garden set 
not illustrated. Party size 8 designs $1. With 2 sets, 
1 oz. Xmas red color free. With 3 sets red, yellow, 
blue, green, free. 
FOUR McB’'s 


Happy Days, $1 


Box 4007-H Tulsa, Okla. 











*1 Solid Bronze ¢ 
end i 


ip Remover with two 
real gem o7 y househ 


Guilfo 





Knapp Foundry Company, Inc. 


GIFT BRONZE CAP REMOVER 


Id bar 
bottles i flash. Other end in be used a i 


muddler. Actua z nches long and k 
! Ib { solid, finely polished bronze Th 
proper gut tor the per who f verything 
Packed one it box. Price $2.50 each, Postpaid 
Write for list of other bronze gift items 

rd, Conn. 


busine 
Oper 
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Miraculous 


YOGI BIRD 


Walks Across Ceiling 
Up and Down Walls! 


Most omazing toy ever invented! This me- 
chanical bird defies the law of gravity! Just 
wind him up, he'll walk up the wall, ocross the 
ceiling, down the wall! Works on any smooth, 
non-porous surface! Durable plastic, 6” long. 
Buy several for children. . . . and friends 
you'd like to startle! 








/ 


Only 79¢ ppd. ea: 


5 for $3.88 ppd. 


No C.OD's Please 


Write for FREE Chri 


SPENCER GIFTS aad 


mau 


Catalog 








Lee 1 290 Spencer Building, Atlantic City, N. J. 











WALK ON AIR 


Here’s quick relief for anyone suffering 
from calluses, blisters, spur or bruised 
heels, or general foot fatigue. Albin Air 
Cush’n Innersoles give your feet immediate 
comfort. Just place in your shoes and walk 
Air moves thru a small channel gently 
massaging feet. Odorless, non-absorbent, 
almost weightless. Order by men's or 
women’s shoe size. Only $2.95 a pair 
no COD ’s, please—money back if not 
delighted). Albin of California, Room 1010, 


1401-67 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 17, 


California, 


ON APPROVAL! 


Full Color 2x2 (35mm) 


Famous Cities ¢ Historical 
Landmarks ¢ Night Clubs 
of Paris @ Exteriors and 
Interiors of Churches (In- 
cluding Basilica of St. Peters in Rome) 
Palaces © Museums and Art Galleries © Famous 
Mosaics @ Art T @ People in Native 
Dress @ Many Other Subjects of Human Interest 

Thrill your friends with a complete showing of the 
sights you see while traveling. Countries include France, 
Monaco, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Scotland, Ireland, England, North Africa, Egypt, 
Zululand, Holy Land, Greece, Lebanon, Iraq, Syria, India, 
Thailand, Hong Kong, Korea, Japan, Hawaii, Canada, 
Western United States and National Parks, Mexico, 
Guatemala, South America and Caribbean Islands 

All slides are carefully selected from the private collec- 
tion of nationally known photographer, lecturer, and 
world traveler, Ernest E. Wolfe, PSA, and are the finest in 
subject matter, composition, and true natural color. This 
is the most complete selection of quality World Slides to 
be found anywhere. Suggestions for showing slides 
included in every catalog 


Write for ——_ oy cfomnetep s and free 


nest E. Wolfe 








109° 6 Ashton Avenue 


rm ee 





Early American Reproductions 


you've been 
searching for! 


AVAILABLE DIRECT BY MAIL ore over 2000 
Early American items faithfully reproduced by 
New Englond Craftsmen. Shop conveniently, 
inexpensively from most complete catalog of 
its kind. Fully illustrated. includes — Colonial 
Pine and Cherry furniture, Hand-wrought hard- 
ware, Colonial Gifts—candlesticks, trivets, 
sconces, bells, prints, pewter, tiles, mirrors, etc, 
Fireplace equipment, Weathervanes, Rugs, 
Lighting Fixtures, China, Glass, etc. Every item 


}| =< by mail 


Od Guilford Forge 


© OLD GUILFORD FORGE 1089 

















| Gents’ Tailored Dressing Gown 
Made in highest 
grade 100°, fuji 
silk obtainable, 
tailored to per- 
fection, with 
matching paja- 
mas. Cream col- 
ored only. Small, 
medium, large. 
Dressing gown, 
24.50, pajamas, 
18.50, vet, 42.00, 
Postpaid: check, 
money order or 
C.O.D. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed 
: or refund. 


ST. DENIS BAZAAR 


$196 Sunset Blvd... Hollywood 416, 4 


_ ie 
—— 





= 
7” 
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Shop 


The HOLIDAY 
Shopper 


for exciting 
gifts for the 


entire family. 











Yours 







Without Charge 


from the 


Around-The-World 
Shoppers Club 


This Beautiful Perfume Flacon 
DIRECT FROM PARIS 


To demonstrate the 
quality and uniqueness 
of Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club selec- 
tions sent to members 
every month from 
abroad, we want to send 
you this beautiful purse- 
size perfume flacon, 
with our compliments if 
you = the club now. 

t is typical of the value 
and quality of the gifts 
members receive every 
month for only $2.00 
each, postpaid, dutyfree. 


Shop Around the Werld 

A package for you-from a foreign 
Note the foreign markings 
Did it come from Italy, Switzerland, England 
France, India, Japan, or where? What's inside? 
Something exciting, something precious, some- 
thing unusual, for it’s from Around the World 
Shoppers Club! 

Yes, as a member of this fascinating club you 
are taken on a shopping tour around the world 
without leaving your easy chair! Each month for 
the term of your membership, three, six, or tweive 
months, you will receive a surprise package from 
a different foreign country. Each month you will 
look forward with eager anticipation to the ar- 
rival of your mysterious package, Each month 
you will be thrilled with the marvelous foreign 








country! 
the foreign stamps 


craftsmanship—and the incredible bargain! 


Amazing Gifts for Only $2.00 Eack 
Sy 


Perhaps you are wondering how 
we can send such glamorous im- 
ports to our members in the United 
States for only $2.00 each, post 
paid, duty free! The secret is in 
the wonderful buying power of 
the American dollar in foreign 
lands, plus the large membership 
of the Club. While your dollars lend a helpful 
hand to our good neighbors abroad, you receive 
sensational values for your money! 

Just what will you receive? We cannot tell you 
in advance. Wherever our representatives dis 
cover the most worthwhile buys, we will snap 
them up on the es and mail them to our mem 
bers. It is this element of surprise, indeed, that 
makes membership so continually exciting. Of 
one thing you can be sure. Each article will be 
worth at least twice as much as members are 
asked to pay! 


No Charge For Your First Gift 

To induce you to join now we will send you the 
beautiful purse-size perfume flacon direct from 
Paris with our compliments. If not delighted with 
it, or with your first month's shipment keep both 
gifts and we will refund your complete subscrip- 
jon cost! Why not by this thrilling ‘‘shopping 
tour around the i da" while this extra gift offer 
is available. Or, you wish further details re- 
quest our free 15 1ure on coupon below. Mail 
the coupon now so you won't miss the wonderful 
articles in store for our members 


READ WHAT MEMBERS SAY ABOUT THE CLUB 


“I have enjoyed your ‘international treasure 
hunt’ so very, very much. I think a membership 
would make a wonderful present to give some- 
one K » Melrose Park, ill. 
‘The whole family gathers round when the 
latest package arrives. You are doing a wonder 
ful job... Each gift is a real bargain! 
—R.R.B., Montville, Conn. 


“Just anticipating the coming of a 





“surprise 


gift’ has been great fun and a real lift! 
$.K.F., Troy, N.Y. 
(NOTE: All original lewers on file in our office) 








THE IDEAL GIFT 
Give Gift Memberships! En- 
close name and address of 
recipients (a handsome card 
announces your gift) 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
7) Concord $t., Newark 5, W. J. 


— eee ese = 
Around-the-World Shoppers om Dep* 835 hy i 
71 Concord St., Nework 5, W. J, te 


Please enroll me as a Member and send me my | 
perfume flacon, direct from Paris, as an EXTRA 
GIFT. Also start regular monthly shipments of 
the club's selection, to be shipped direct to me 
from countries of origin and to continue through | 
the following term of membership 


(} 3 Months $6.00 
[| 6 Months $11.50 














1 enclose 
remittonce for 








HOLIDAY / OCTOBER 








I 
() 12 Months $22.00 ! 
$ ! 

L] ; 
2x (Please Print) 1 
! 

i 

1 


Address 


City & Lone 
(Note: the U. 8. Post Office Dept. charges a service 
fee of 15¢ for delivering foreign packages, which is ‘ 
collected by your postman and cannot be prepaid ) 

) Check here if you wish to receive only the illus- | 
i trated brochure at this time 


References: Franklin-Washington Trust Co., Newark 2, W. J. I 


Os eae ae Gm ow oe om oe oe om oe oe oe om ed 


State 


a ee ee 
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compare Appearance and it's 


GAO 


for movie-making 











KEYSTONE OLYMPIC 


8mm Rellfilm camera with exclusive 
easy-view MAGNAFINDER .. . 
drop-in-loading .. . just aim and 
press for perfect movies! $79.95 


(other cameras low as $49.95) 


KEYSTONE CAMERA CO., 


elt ye ay. -) 5 


THIS is the way to a? 
TRELAND? 


BEFORE you go obtainevery one 
» of your Irish travel needs. You'll 
enjoy a wonderful trip through 
the Emerald Isle! 
TRANSPORTATION by rail and 
motor coach. 
DE LUXE MOTOR COACH TOURS 
—six, nine, eleven and thirteen- 
day inclusive tours, delightful and 
remarkably inexpensive. 
RESERVATIONS at C.1.E. Hotels. 












Typical Irish Travel Bargain— 
Six glorious days around Ireland by 
de luxe motor coach including meals, 
comfortable hotel accommodations — 
even tips—only $53.30. 








iD) 
J Co) pet 






WE'VE PACKED 



















Keystone movie 
cameras and projectors... as 
richly styled as the smartest 
fashion accessory. Yet inside is 
Keystone’s matchless precision — 
famous since 1919. 

For smooth performance . . . for 
rugged dependability . . . for 
low-priced value . . . Keystone is 
America’s leader in movie-making 
equipment! 


Keystone Projectors from 
$79.90 to $169.50 


Pe YOUR CAMERA DEALER 


BOSTON 24, MASS. 





All-Weather, All-Climate Vacation Trailer 
LOOK AT 


AMAZING LOW PRICE 
Perfect for hunting, fishing 
vacation trips. Sleeps Four 
Range, refrigerator. Fully in 
sulated. Heater. See TOUR-IT 
at your dealer, or write for free 
literature and prices 


THE LUXURY 
IN 15 FEET! 











YOUR TRAVEL AGENT will help plan 
your Irish tours and supply all your 
transportation and reservations. 
Booklet of tours and map obtainable 
from Dept.J.24 at any Irish Railways 
Office— 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y., 9 Rockefeller Pt. 
2 CHICAGO 3, LL., 39 Se. Le Salle Sr. 
Y, LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th Sr. 
TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 


Transport Company 





IOMPAIR 
EIREANN 


IMPORT 


breland's 











PAYS BIG 


Opportunity to START AT ONCE 
IM PORTING big profit itecns- for your own 
world-wide import export mai! order business from 
home, anywhere. without capital, or work for others 
travel abroad if desired Men. women, no previous experience 
learn at home from established World Trader new. easy method 
FREE details write HOW! MELLINGER (0. Dept GOA, Les Angeles 24 (ol 
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Ra! in 
Reg NASHUA MFG. 
Dept. #10 
S\q [SS] Box 98 1205 Hightower 
Ej Linden,Me. Macon, Ga. 
= —- 






taken with a 
REGULAR CAMERA AND 


(i STERro-TACH 





Stereo Tach { 
- DELUXE OUTFIT «404 
DMPL ET ‘ 7.50 
= . 
oy COMPLETE 0} SLIDE OUTFIT , v.70 
OMPLETE PRINT QUTIITS 6.25 


. x SEE YOUR DEALER or write mfr 


ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC. 
423-H PIKE STREET, COVINGTON, KY. 














WEST VIRGINIA 


Continued from Page 105 


A little distance up the street, 
hewn out of native rock, are the 
Steep natural stone steps which ran 
with gore during the Civil War. At 
the top of them is the sagging man- 
sion of the founder of the town, 
Robert Harper, and beyond it, up a 
little trail, is the ruin of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, which was used 
as a hospital during the war. The 
Gothic walls and empty windows 
remain, the roof is gone, four trees 
grow up through the nave and vines 
cling everywhere. Farther along the 
trail a great rock threatens at any 
moment to plunge down a cliffside 
into the Shenandoah River; Jeffer- 
son stood on it to make his remark 
about the view, which is a little ob- 


structed now by the wild fingers of 


television aerials. It’s a fine view, but 
mortifying as it is to contradict Jef- 
ferson, | think it 
worth a trip across the Atlantic. 

At the top of the path, on the 
grounds of Storer College, is John 


don’t was ever 


Brown’s Fort. Actually a fire-engine 
house, the fort was down by the 
river when Brown was besieged and 
captured in it. After the raid it be- 
came famous, and was shipped to 
the Chicago Exposition of 1893 and 
moved here and there before wind- 
ing up on its present site. It’s a 
righteous little structure, one and a 
half stories high, with arched win- 
dows and topped by a cupola. It 
is a museum today, and also a kind 
of shrine to the man who achieved 
such an odd immortality there. 

It’s interesting that he chose this 
spot as the place where he could 
stand to move the whole nation. The 
raid was a typically West Virginia 
adventure, very small and irregular, 
presumptuous, almost silly; yet re- 
verberating outward in all directions, 
forecasting the future, crystallizing a 
national dilemma. 


John Brown in legend and Tide- 
water elegance in life dominate this 
northeastern tip of West Virginia. 
You find the Old South in 
Charles Town today, patched up 
physically and emotionally, slave- 


will 


less but still served by Negroes, horsy 
as ever. The magnificent manor 
homes built by George Washing- 
ton’s relatives around Charles Town 
are occupied once more; Claymont 
Court, erected by his grandnephew 
Bushrod, has been restored, and a 
swimming pool and one or two other 
But it re- 
mains antebellum, a spacious yellow- 


modern touches added. 


brick mansion with slave quarters 
attached to the main house by walled 
courtyards, and a wide veranda, 
which all plantation homes must 
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have, overlooking a sloping terrace. 
“Visitors Welcome” reads a sign at 
the main gate, just as it should at a 
Southern home. 

Apple growing and cattle have re- 
stored the prosperity of Charles 
Town, scenery has drawn the tour- 
ists, and horse racing is the main 
diversion. The Charles Town track 
has racing meets three times a year. 
None of the national front-page 
horses appear; huge purses are not 
won. I don’t believe the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor have ever at- 
tended, but people from the pan- 
handle, people from Virginia and 
Maryland and the District of Colum- 
bia enjoy it very much. My sister and 
a couple of her sheltered friends 
used to go alone to the races when 
they were about fourteen and no 
one ever feared for their morals. 

Ed Blake, editor of a local news- 
paper, has a reason for the courtly 
atmosphere of life around Charles 
Town. “Good soil,” he said recently, 
“it always draws good people. This 
is the best farming land in the state, 
along with the Greenbrier Valley in 
the south end. They breed wonderful 
cattle there. Why, down in the Green- 
brier Valley there’s more bluegrass 
than in the whole state of Ken- 
tucky—and you can quote me on 
that.” I do so with pleasure, and | 
believe it. 

The Greenbrier Valley is another 
fragment of the Old South in West 
Virginia, and it has that vivid green- 
ness which bluegrass produces. As 
in the eastern panhandle, there are 
the white wooden fences here, but 
they bring a serene simplicity to 
this landscape, they seem to be hold- 
ing it together. It is completely un- 
like the pitching hills and distracted 
fences of northern West Virginia; 
here the hills are in order and at rest, 
the fences bright and changeless. 
And here, whitest of all, is the Green- 
brier Hotel at White Sulphur Springs, 
where everything to be painted is 
painted white, leaving the lawns and 
shrubbery, the trees and surrounding 
hills in deep green. It is the vacation 
pride of West Virginia, and while it 
has always wished it were a Virginia 
resort again, as it was before the 
Civil War, we are glad to have it in 
our state. 


Directly across the state, in the 
southwestern corner next to Ken- 
tucky, life is as different as can be 
found. Rustic living and revival re- 
ligion set the tone, people are just 
folks, and horses are not for racing 
or riding, they're for work. 

Logan, West Virginia, the center 
of this rugged country, has its own 
legendary figure—that scourge of 
the mountains, Devil Anse Hatfield. 

Continued on Page 150 
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@ The colorful fun of famous Waikiki... the music and 
dancing and feasts of old Polynesia... the romance of ancient 
life on dreamy island shores... these are the fabric of your adventure 
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Continued from Page 148 
Capt. Anderson Hatfield, as he is re- 
ferred to on his tombstone, was al- 
most John Brown’s equal in right- 
| eousness and easily his equal in law- 
Both men conceived of 
themselves as bigger than life, both 
led bands of killers for reasons their 
| instincts told them were good, and 
society brought them both to ac- 
count—well, almost; Brown, who 
was of course the greater figure and 
ever uncompromising, was executed. 
Devil Anse kind of played along 
with society and died quietly in bed, 
at the age of eighty-two, from pneu- 
monia. But long before that, he had 
been stripped of his power as chief- 
tain of the Hatfield clan, the hated 
McCoys of Kentucky could walk 
with comparative safety along the 
streets of Logan, and society had re- 
stricted him, like a lesser Napoleon, 
to a patch of mountains around his 
home. He used tocome into Logan on 
Saturdays from his farm, his beard 
spreading down to his chest, “* 
quiet fellow,” Wib Whited, 
the elders of Logan, told me. 
| was glad to hear this because I 
was just a shade uneasy in Logan. 
People in Fairmont had filled my 
ears with warnings. “You'd better 
carry a gun when you go to Logan,” 
they said. “Don’t get drunk on 


—e 


lessness. 


a nice, 
one of 


moonshine, don’t act like a reve- 


nuer, and don’t talk Yankee.” 
When I arrived in the narrow, 
jammed streets of Logan, with 


mountain bluffs surrounding the 
town like fortifications, | had a sud- 
den uneasy feeling, as I got out of the 
car, that I might be lined up in some- 
one’s gun sights. 

Mr. Whited briskly dismissed 
Logan’s feuding reputation. Like 
everyone in that country today, he is 
anxious to forget the primitive past. 
Log cabins, he points out, have al- 
most disappeared. The roads have 
improved to the point where horses 
are no longer needed to haul cars up 
the mountains during wet weather. 
Electricity is everywhere. The chil- 
dren go to school, and the men sel- 
dom carry guns. 

“My father came here in ’71,” he 
said, “and it was quiet, peaceable, 
neighborly. There were a few fights, 
what | mean a man might get killed, 
just like anywhere. But 
serious.” 


nothing 


He spoke in the warm, expressive 
way of West Virginians, using a wide 
range of tone, slurring over a few 
words to descend emphatically on 
the important one. 

“Devil Anse used to call on our 
family every couple of weeks,” he 
went on, “and I was up to his house 
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once, with my daddy. Very nice old 
man, Devil Anse was.” 

He told me that the Hatfield Cem- 
etery, with a monument to Anse, was 
at Omar, a few miles away. I asked 
him to describe the monument but 
he said it was “just another stone to 
me, I didn’t pay it much mind.” So I 
went to see for myself. 

On the road I had to stop at an 
intersection and a tall boy of about 
thirteen, with red-brown hair and 
the calm, fine-boned highland face 
came to the window of the car. 
“Goin’ to Omar?” he asked. 

I said I was, and without another 
word he got in. I asked whether he 
could show me where the Hatfield 
Cemetery was, and he said he could. 
We drove along in silence for a while, 
and then he said, “Pull in here.” 

I stopped, and the boy got out and 
pointed up a steep hillside. “The 
cemetery’s up thar,” he said. 

I started up the rocky path and 
the boy followed. “Are you coming 
along?” 

“Yup,” he said. We climbed in si- 
lence, and at the top of the path saw 
a No Trespassing sign over the name 
J. D. Hatfield. Almost secure in Mr. 
Whited’s peaceful picture of the hills, 
I went by it with only a momentary 
jouncing on the nerves, to look at the 
graves, perhaps thirty of them, 


ascending the cleared slope. Devil 
Anse, in white Italian marble, looms 
over the burial ground. He stands 
erect, in frock coat and leggings, 
gazing paternally across the hills. A 
lone fir tree stands beside him and 
two of his sons, killed on the same 
day, are buried at his feet. 

““My aunt lies up thar,” said the 
boy suddenly, pointing farther up the 
hill. I looked at her grave and the 
others, with withered wreaths on 
their markers, forgotten bouquets 
here and there, the grass overgrown 
all around. 

This was the ending then of the 
bitter vendetta. On Devil Anse’s 
monument his children are listed, 
among them Jonse, who started it all 
in 1882 by running off with Rosanna 
McCoy. Of course fighting had 
broken out before that between the 
McCoys on the Kentucky side of the 
Tug River and the Hatfields on the 
West Virginia side, but Jonse and 
Rosanna really ignited it. Then fol- 
lowed the ambushings, the kidnap- 
pings and slaughterings, the pitched 
battles, the burning of the McCoy 
leader’s cabin, the ineffectual indict- 
ments (both families controlled law 
enforcement in their respective coun- 
ties). Above the din of border war- 
fare the governors of Kentucky and 
West Virginia argued furiously about 
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who had invaded whose state, and 
who should surrender which feudist 
to whom. 

The feud simmered down during 
the "90's, and the coming of the rail- 
road to Logan in 1904 extinguished 
it. There was too much valuable coal 
up those narrow hollows to have 
them a battleground, too much good 
timber stood on the mountains to 
leave them forever a no-man’s-land. 
Money dragged law and order willy- 
nilly into Logan County, and the day 
came when the Hatfields began lay- 
ing to rest in their cemetery relatives 
who had died from natural causes. 

The boy and I returned to the car 
and drove back down the road. “Bob 
Hatfield’s store,” he said, pointing to 
a little homely country store at the 
side of the road. We stopped there 
and met Bob, a jolly fat man in rim- 
less glasses wearing a shirt gaudy as 
a beach umbrella. He was filling a 
little girl’s order and teasing her af- 
fectionately. “‘Sassiest customer I 
ever did see,” he exclaimed about 
her to the world in general. I noticed 
the latest in chlorophylled, ammoni- 
ated tooth pastes on his shelves, and 
thought how far we were from Devil 
Anse. Then I heard a very un-West 
Virginia voice coming from the back 
room, and looking in, saw a tele- 
vision screen occupied by Bishop 





Fulton J. Sheen, lecturing on Freud. 

Right then I abandoned the idea 
of finding any real mountaineers. 

Driving away, I mentioned to the 
boy that, judging from laughing Bob 
Hatfield, the days of violence were 
over. 

“Yeah, he’s always jokin’,” agreed 
the boy. But he added, “One time 
we’s fishing on his land, and he took 
after us with a shotgun.” 

That night I drove away from 
Logan feeling that certainly it was 
peaceful and all the hillbilly clichés 
were wrorg, but that like a quiet fire 
far down in a mine, a trace of lonely 
clannish implacability remained. 


, 


So it is in West Virginia—a 
chopped up, heterogeneous area 
where each part has only a limited 
understanding and not much admi- 
ration for the other parts. Consider- 
ing its surface ruggedness, it is some- 
thing of a tribute to western man 
that two miilion people settled there 
at all. 

The Indians didn’t try. They re- 
served it for animals, and judging 
from the game still there, it must 
have been a very happy hunting 
ground. Today armies of deer roam 
among the mountains and can be 
seen bounding across busy highways. 
During the one-week season in 1951, 
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21,951 deer were bagged using con- 
ventional weapons, and twenty were 
brought down by bow and arrow. 
Grouse, wild turkey, raccoon, black 
bear and other game fill the state 
with sport. On autumn days, with 
the mountainsides celebrating by 
lighting up the trees, and the lifting 
wind carrying animal scents and 
spinning leaves and the blurred 
on such days the 
notion of West Virginia as a gray in- 
dustrial hole vanishes. 
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A state as historically, geographi- 
cally and culturally ambiguous as 
West Virginia has a hard time taking 
a stand on most of our national is- 
sues. For example, West Virginia is 
unshakably on the fence with regard 
to Negroes. They vote, and they ride 
where they wish in buses. But they 
must go to their own schools, sit in 
the balconies of theaters, and accept 
other less obtrusive segregation. They 
are not second-class citizens and 
they are not first-class citizens. 

The state straddles liquor with 
equally determined irresoluteness. 
West Virginia is dry, with liquor 
legally sold only in state-operated 
stores. But numberless “clubs” with 
a couple of dollars membership fee 
have sprung up where bars operate 
more or less openly. And then there 
are just plain bars, without any pre- 
tense at being clubs, doing good 
business. Gambling, rackets, politi- 
cal graft, all have their place in the 
West Virginia as in the national pic- 
ture. Being such a compromise of a 
state, West Virginia is strategically 
placed to hold a mirror up to our 
national manners—the gyrations 
around the green tables of Nevada, 
the political scandals of New York, 
the racial inequalities of Mississippi, 
all are reflected there. Unselective 
like a mirror, West Virginia catches 
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“I told thee, Brother, never to send thy 
dogs out without the Angostura.” 
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"THE MACHINE GUN belonged to EF Company, Second Battalion, 
Seventh Marines. It was under the command of Technical Sergeant Robert 
Sidney Kennemore. 

it was busy. For on this November night fanatical Red masses were swamp- 
ing Marine defense positions north of Yudam-ni. 

Fighting was close and desperate, Fifteen yards in front of the gun, a Red 
soldier raised his body briefly and sent a grenade into the air. It landed 
squarely among the crew. In a split second, Sergeant Kennemore had covered 
it with his foot. 

There was a violent, muffled explosion, but not a man was hurt. Not a man 
except Sergeant Kennemore. He had given both his legs to save his comrades’ 
lives. 

“When I was on active duty,” says Sergeant Kennemore, “| sometimes 
wondered if people back home cared as much about stopping Reds as we did 
Now that I'ma civilian, | know they do, And one proof is that so many of my 
neighbors are investing in United States Series & Defense Bonds for our 
country’s defense. Believe me, | know how important that defense is. So I'm 
investing, too, just as | hope you are!” 
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you're self-employed, ask your banker 
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these images as well as the better 
ones. 

Perhaps then if we could find the 
typical West Virginian we would 
have the typical American—what a 
boon he would be to all the poll 
takers and opinion samplers and ev- 
eryone with something to sell. But I 
cannot find such an essence; it isn’t 
our governor, William C. Marland; 
it isn’t John W. Davis of Clarksburg, 
who ran for President in 1924; or 
Louis Johnson of Clarksburg, who 
was Secretary of Defense for a 
while; or Jack Dempsey, who 
loosened up his championship mus- 
cles in the Logan coal mines; or 
Wheeling’s gift to the Metropolitan 





Whited or anyone I know, and it un- 
doubtedly isn’t me. 

There was a roving pioneer named 
Adam O’Brien who lived in West 
Virginia after the Revolution. I don’t 
think he’s this archetype, either, but 
there is something in his last sorrow- 
ful judgment of this region which 
carries across a century and a half. 
“Those varmints, the sheriffs and 
constables, are worse than the Indi- 
ans,” he exclaimed, “because you 
can kill Indians and you dare not kill 
sheriffs.” Times have changed con- 
siderably since then—the Indians are 
gone, for one thing—but this still 
sounds very much like the natural, 
not too law-abiding, slightly ir- 


Opera, Eleanor Steber. It’s not Ed 
Blake or Bob Hatfield, or Wib 


reverent voice of West Virginia. 
THE END 
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Have you seen the Common after a fresh snowfall, 
or the purple windows of Beacon Street in a winter sunset? 
What is the secret of the beauty and the power and the 
astringent charm of this most remarkable of all American cities? 
In a characteristically brilliant profile, novelist JOHN MARQUAND 
reveals the true story of his beloved Boston. 


It was in St. Louis where Johnny did Frankie wrong; 
in Hannibal where Becky Thatcher lived and where Tom Sawyer grew up; 
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It’s an exciting state, a generous state, a skeptical, show-me state. 
And you'll find it all in PHIL STONG’S affectionate, 
fascinating story of Missouri. 


The day of the big plunger at the Casino is long gone, 
but the roulette wheels still whir, the dice click 

and the sun streams down on the little 

principality of Monaco by the blue Mediterranean. 


You'll learn, with SAM BOAL, that there’s much more fun 
than gambling in Monte Carlo. 


| There is a part of England that is a legend; 
a legend compounded of the ancient Saxons who first lived there, 
the Romans who conquered them, and most of all—the gentler, 
deeper legend of a great literary figure who brought it to life. 
In a rarely moving story, H. M. TOMLINSON tells 
you about The Thomas Hardy Country. 


Like to anticipate a holiday at Sky Hotel, in outer space, 
where you can fly with greater ease than a bird, 
in a gravity-free playground? Or swim in a huge drop of water? 
Then project yourself a hundred years hence 
with ARTHUR C. CLARKE in Space-Station Vacation. 
Of all the world’s great museums, one—more than any other— 
has influenced your life. It has enriched your appreciation 
of things beautiful, has even improved your everyday utensils. 
Let ROGER ANGELL take you through and behind 
the scenes of The Museum of Modern Art. 


All these, and many more, appear in your November HOLIDAY. 


DONT MISS NENT MONTIES HOLIDAY! 
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Lighter than air... 


ask for the Stetson Imperial Bantom , 
Fifteen dollars 


This famous lightweight style leader practically defies gravity! 







You'll scarcely know you're wearing it. But the exclusive 
Stetson “Mode Edge” and smart proportions tell passers-by 


you think of real comfort and up-to-the-minute styling. 


| the STETSON iS part of the max 


€ ‘4 


Bell Ole tie G, yer 


Wl U 


Now the thrill of fine home movies for even the 
most economy-minded family! This new Bell & 
Howell is offered at a low, low price . . . and it’s 
built with the quality workmanship that identifies 
the finest motion picture equipment in the world 
today. You'll want to own the Two-Twenty . . . see 


your dealer, or call Western Union Operator 25. 











Freee a 
ei aN 


OMe you Cale nae Wie0uded tid Ctl tid FP / 


. the exclusive Sight . . . through the picture Shoot . 
es Dial and your lens window viewfinder! It’s easily 
is automatically set. the largest 8mm viewfinder 
Now you're ready to... made! Now you're all set to. . 


press the starter but- 
ton and that’ s all there is to mak- 
ing wonderful movies... in 
e full color or in black-and-white. 





